Lee Strauss, given at the 
Lecture I University ef Chicage 
Aristotle's Politics, October 2, 1967 


For the second meeting we shall read Eook I, Chapters 1 through 
7, in Parker's translation. That is the edition which you are 
supposed to usee 


Third meeting: Book I, Chapter 8 through the end of Boox I. 
Fourth meeting: Book II, Chapters 1 through 6. 


The chapter given is always that used by Barker, in different 
editions they use different chapters. 


Fifth meeting: Book II, Chapter 7 to the end of the book. 
Sixth meeting: Book III, Chapters 1l to 10% 

Seventh meeting: Book III, Chapter 11 to the end of the book. 
Eighth meetings: Book IV, Chapters 1 through 9. 

Ninth meeting: Book IV, Chapter 9 to the end of the book. 
Tenth meeting: Book V, Chapters 1 to 7e 

Eleventh meeting: Book V, Chapter 8 to the end of the book, 
Twelfth meeting: Book VI -= that’s a relatively short one, 


Thirteenth meeting: Book VII, Chapters 1 through 9. 
Fourteenth meeting: Book VII, Chapter 10 to the end of the book. 
Fifteenth meeting: Book VIII. | 


So we would still have an additional meeting, but I'm cure iha” 
we will nave to spread out a bit in the ccurse of the quarter. 


Now I would like to find some volunteers. I'm sure there are 
some men and women of courage among you, and I don’t have to eo 
begging. Well, don’t embarrass me, end hence embarrass your- 
selves. Come forth. (Two students vclunteer. ) 


Now let us then turn to more interesting things. I begin at 

the beginning, that is, I assume that there are some among you 
who have never even heard the name of Aristotle. Now Aristotle's 
Politics, which is the political work of Aristotle, is the first 
work devoted to political science in existence. Plato's famous 
works, The Republic and The Laws, are of course older than 
Aristotle's Folitics, but they are dialogues, something between 
dramas and scientific works. Aristotle's Politics is the first 
scientific work simply on politics which we have. 


Now the first question which we should raise is why we should 
study this work. Fhysicists, up-to-date physicists, do not 
study Newton, and still less Aristotle's physic:. Why should 
up-to-date political scientists study Aristotle's Folitics? 
Cne could strengthen this argument by the following consideration, 
Aristotle knew the political life of his time and of the time 
preceding his, the work of what he would call the Greek city- 
states. Now our political life is radically different, as 
enumeration of some of the subjects of interest easily shows. 
Atomic age, the urban problemn, cultural revolution in China, 
black power, integration, disarmament, and so on and so on. 
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Subjects of which Aristotle did not even dream. Why should we 
then have any interest in Aristotle's Politics? Older natural | 
sciences, whether it is physics, or chemistry, or biology, have 
become obsolete. Why has the political teaching of Aristotle 
not become obsolete in the Same way? Or could it be that the 
problem which politics has to solve is fundamentally the same 
despite all the profound changes which have occurred in the 
environment of man? Could Aristotle's Politics, despite the 
obsolescence of many things these days, Still be relevant to 

our understanding of political things, and therefore also ulti- 
‘mately to our political action. Now to see that this might be 

` the case let us remind ourselves of the overall objective of 
contemporary American politics, if we can speak of that. I 
think we can speek of that if we assume for a moment that the 
spokesman for contemporary American politics, for the time being, 
is still President Johnson. President Johnson has spoken some 
years ago of his cbjective as the Great Society. The Great Society 
doesn’t mean the big society, as though it probably implies, but 
it means greatness the same as when people say that's great -- 
that's wonderful. So I think it would be a bit more precise to 
say the Good Society. Now the good society is -- it raises a 
question of course -- what is the good society? There are to 
begin with perhars as many opinions as voters. It is a question 
what the good society ise This question is paramount in Aris- 
totle's Politics, as much as it should be for us today. 


So if it is tru2 that politics has this concern with the good 
society and therefore implies an answer to the question of what 
a good society is, then there is some relevance of what Aristotle 
is concerned with. But one thing is contemporary political life, 
another thing is contemporary political science. What is the 
status of the question of the good society in contemporary poli- 
tical science. I Suppose the most common answer would be that 
this question belongs not to political science, but to something 
called political philosophy. In other words, there is now a 
very common view that political science is something different 
from political philosophy». This point I must emphasize because 
the first step which we must take if we want to understand 
Aristotle is that we must go back behind the distinction between 
political philosophy and political science, and even behind the 
distinction of philosophy and science. This will become clear 
to us while we read the Politics, but I think I should announce 
it from the very beginning. 


The distinction between philosophy and science is an outcome of 
the intellectual revolution directed against Aristotle in the 
17th century, and this very successful -- immensely successful -- 
intellectual revolution led to the distinction between philosophy 
and science. It is not a distinction which we can presuppose 

. anywhere before the 15th century. Now when we distinguish 
between philosophy and science in general, or between political 
philosophy and political science, we imply, if we are honest, 
that science is met philosophical, and philosophy is not 
Sclentific, and given the immense authority which scienres 

enjoys in our age, it means of course that philosophy and in 
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particular political philosophy is something intellectually 
contemptible, and therefore it is frequently identified in our 
age with that contemptible thing called ideology. Ideology 
meaning originally in the way in which it has become popularized 
by Marx -- an untrue view of the old -- that present-day Marxists 
call their own Marxist doctrinee Ideology one can regard as an 
ironical admission on their part that their doctrine is not true, 
but I believe if one is fairer to them, it is that they are 
thoughtless people, and they've forgotten their own tradition. 
So, at any rate, philosophy in general, and political philosophy, 
has become a rather dubious -= on the basis of distinction between 
philosophy and science. 


Let us then forget about political philosophy and limit ourselves 
to political science. Now what is the status of the question 
of the good society in contemporary political science? For 
those who are still young and wholly uncorrupted, I must tell 
them right away that it doesn't have a status at all, because 
the first step when you enter the halls of present-day political 
science is to learn the distinction between facts and values. 
Value questions are not susceptible of a rational or reasonable 
answer. They are decided in some other way, in the most common 
view by your emotions, but they are not susceptible to rational 
answer. Therefore the question of the good society is not 
susceptible to this kind of answer. Now this distinction betwer~ 
facts and values is exclusion of value judgments from the recm 
of political science leads to a number of difficulties, inte 
which I do not have to go now, and cannot go now, but I just 
state this as a matter of fact. That it is not feasible, how- 
ever solid the reasons may be supporting the distinction, it is 
in practice not feasible to throw out value judgments from poli- 
tical science. Therefore there is an alternative available in 
present-day political or social science, according to which you 
carnot throw out the values, but you simply have to accept the 
values of your society or the most progressive part of your 
society, whatever that may be, and without it you cannot talk 
reasonably about political things. Here of course you have the 
great difficulty that you must form a judgment about the values 
of your society. You must form a judgment about the values of 
the most progressive part of your society, because there is no 
reason why your society, and the most progressive part of your 
society, should be right. There are very nice people, but this 
doesn’t prove that they are right. 


So therefore it becomes necessary because of this difficulty 
with which we are confronted in daily life within political 
Science, that we either have to abandon the need to find rational 
answers to value questions, or to make the impossible attempt 
to answer the question of the true values by referring to the 
values accepted by our society or some part of it. Given this 
State of affairs, we look around for some support, and since 

we do not find it at the present time, we return to earlier 
thought and see whether these men, up to roughly the year 1900, 
who took it for granted that there can be a rational value 
judgment, did not have a point which for oné reason or the other 
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has been forgotten in the last sixty years. 


But to return to which point -- to Jeremy Bentham, who surely 
had no doubt that rational value judgments are possible, or 
Hobbes, Machiavelli, Aristotle. So we must have a clearer 
principle of selection than we have seen. Now when we think 
about the fact o? value distinction as now practiced, or rather 
demanded, we observe one thing -- that this distinction becomes 
so important the moment we enter political science. In poli- 
tical life there is no question, and the citizen does not make 
a distinction between factful and value judgment. He regards 

a statement that Z is -- say a politician -- a crook, and X 

is six feet tall as not logically different. In one case we 
are taking a meaSurement; in the other we have to look at his 
actions, and both statements are empirically verifiable. So 
for the citizen's understanding -- some people would say for 

' the common sense understanding -- the distinction between PALE 
and values does not arise. 


Now I make this assertion, which perhaps I will prove in the 
course of the seminar. The book which presents the common sense 
understanding of political things, the citizen's understanding 
of political things, in contradistinction to the scientific 
understanding -- the book which does this is Aristotle's Politics. 
In Aristotle's Politics we observe the transition from the 
common sense-citizen understanding to Scmecning wnich can be 
more scientific understanding, whereas in later ages ang | 
especially today such a clear transparent evident transition 
from the one to the other is not to be found. So there is, 

and we can bring this together with a very important difference 
between Aristotle, and by the way also Plato, and all later 
political philosophy and science. Plato and Aristotle left the 
foundation for what we call political.seience ocr political 
philosophy or ethics, whereas all later thinkers built on the 
foundation. Now those who build on a foundation may make great 
progress beyond the founders, and very important progress, but 
they are not under a necessity to lay the foundation to make 
this great step from pre-scientific or pre-philosSophic thought 
to scientific or philosophic thought. Plato and Aristotle were 
under such a necessity. Plato and Aristotie did not have to 
refer to a tradition of political philosophy. -In later times 
this tradition which was established by Plato and Aristotle was 
attacked in modern times, the 16th and 17th centuries, and was 
rejected with great violence. But this does not mean that 
these people, like Machiavelli, like Hobbes, were not deeply 
under the influence of their tradition. You only have to read 
in Hobbes, for example, when he says how he began his inquiries. 
He says, “I started from the definition of justice, according 
to which justice is (inaudible) to give everyone his due." 

He starts from the definition of justice, but in Plato and 
Aristotle would be the result of very long and complex inves- 
tigations, and this we could say is a kind of guarantee that 
Hobbes‘ work, in spite of its great merits, is bound to be very 
Superficial compared with that of Plato and Aristovie. 
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Now these are roughly the reasons why we should study the 
Politics, as the work that founded political science or poli- 
tical philosophy, and from which we may very well have to learn 
something of greatest importance. 


I must now say a word or two about how we should study the 
Politics. Now one thing is trivial, but it still must be said. 
We Should study it carefully, and openmindedly. Not believing 
that we possess wisdom. And when Aristotle says something which 
does not agree with our opinions, regard this as sufficient 
reason for throwing him or his book out the window. We must 
consider the possibility that Aristotle is right. We must 
acquire the habit of learning not about him, but from him, and 
not try to find a niche for him in the history of human thought. 
Nor must we try to explain Aristotle's thought in terms of his 
society or his social status, or his life history including his 
infantile history. One cannot explain anything if one does not 
know the thing to be explained: otherwise, you do not explain 
the thing to be explained by the figment of your imagination. 

So therefore you have first to see what Aristotle ‘says and 
teaches, and try to understand it, and then if you see that 

it is on good grounds that he was wrong on important points, 
then you are entitled and even obliged to say why did he make 
this amazing error and then PORnaDe his society can come in as 
a help to explain. 


Now then let us come a further step closer to Aristotle -- 
towards the Politics -- and this step we take by noticing that 
the Politics is a sequel to another which it presupposes, and 
that other book is the Ethics, or to be more precise one parti- 
cular version of Aristotle's Ethics, called the Nichomachean 
Ethics. P aaa aes al 


Now I think we Should read a few pages in the Ethics, and Barker 
has in his appendix a translation of the passages. 


Student: The Conception. 


Strauss: Yes. But not what Barker has. We want to read 
Aristotle himself. . . well, I don't know. Well, I read you 

a few passages right at the beginning. "Every art and every 
way of inquiry and in the same way aiso every action and 
choice is thought to strive after some good and the good after 
which is being strived is the ende" Now there appears a variety 
of ends, and this variety corresponds to the fact that there 
are many actions, many arts, and many Sciences. For instance, 
medicine has the end of health, shipbuilding has the ship or 
boat, the military art victory, the economic art wealth. 

Now if the end is the thing for the sake of which we will 
something, and the other things are willed for the sake of the 
end, (inaudible) means, and we do not choose all things for 
the sake of Something else, because this would be a regress 
into the infinite, it follows then that the end will be the 
good and tne best. We must therefore try to fine. out what 
this end is, and this end would appear to be the object of the 
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most authoritative and the most architectonic arts. The lower 
ends are subject of lower arts. The highest and ultimate end 
‘would be the subject of the highest art, which is related to 
the other arts, as the architect's art is that of the other men 
engaged in building. This art seems to be the political art. 


Good. We leave it at this place in the beginning, and now we 
turn to the end, which is in Barker, but (inaudible) where it 
precisely is. 


Students Book X, Chapter IX. 

Strauss: At the end. Yes. At the very end of the book. 
Student: Barker, De 3550 "If these subjects -- the nature e...” 
Strausi No. We don’t need that. | | 


Student: Page 358. Article 21. An analogy. “We do not find 
that treatises are able to make men doctors; and yet their 
authors not only attempt to state the treatments -- they also 
try to distinguish different types of physical condition, and to 
explain how particular sorts of patients may be cured and ought 
to be treated. Even so, medical treatises are regarded as help- 
ful only to experienced doctors and useless for the inexperiencec. 
What is the liesson of this? It would appear to be this. Col- 
lections of different laws -- and of different constitutions -- 
are useful to those who are able to speculate, and to forma © 
judgement on the questions, ‘Which of these different results has 
been properly attained, and which not?*', and ‘Which of these 
results is in harmony with which?'; but those who peruse such 
collections without that ability and habit of mind will not be 
in a position to form a good judgement (except by chance) -- 
though they may possibly become in the process more intelligent 
in such matters. Article 22. Previous thinkers have left this 
subject of legislation unexplored; and it may therefore be 
proper that we should examine it -- along with the- general 
Subject of ‘polity’ -- in order that our philosophy cf things 
human may be completed to the best of our power. We may there- 
fore attempt (1) to review any contributions of value made by 
our predecessors, on any particular point, and (2) to determine, 
in the light of the descriptions of polities which we have 
collected, the factors which preserve or destroy states, the 
factors which preserve or destroy each several type of polity, 
and the reasons why some states are well governed and others not. 
When we have studied these subjects, we may perhaps be ina 
better position (3) to decide what type of polity is the best or 
ideal, how each type must be constructed in order to attain its 
best, and what laws and customs it must employ to that end. 

With that we may begin.” 


Strauss: Thank youe So Aristotle says at the beginning of 
the Ethics that this master art, master science, architectonic 
art is political, and at the end he calls it the philosophy 
regarding the human things. This is one great enterprise, the 
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first part of which is supplied by Aristotle in his Ethics, 

and the second part in the Politics. It is impossible to 

study in a single quarter the two books. It is even impcessible 
to study properly one of them, but at least one can make the 
attempt, so we will turn to the Politics. 


Now when this passage from the end of the Politics was read 

to you, the term “state,” “States,” occurred. Here is a point 
which we must understand before we even open Aristotle's book. 
There is no such word in Aristotle. The word which Aristotle 
uses is the Greek word “polis” and in Latin it would be "civitas." 
How to translate? State is impossible. If you say the Greek 
city-states, then you imply states, and you presuppose something 
from them which coesn't exist in Aristotle. The literal trans- 
lation would be the city, ‘and that is the way in which I would 
always translate it, but at least it has the advantage that 

we cannot mistake it for what has been commonly called the 

state in modern times. Now it is not too helpful, because when 
you hear the word city today, you think probably of Wall Street 
and Threadneedle Street, rather than of what Aristotle thought. 
So we need a preliminary explanation. Now I would say what 
Aristotle has in mind is familiar to all of us, but not under 
the name of city. Its modern equivalent is the country, and 

it is very important that we speak of the country where Aristotle 
spoke of the city, and this has presumably something to do with 
the feudal past of the modern western nations, but at any rate 
the meaning, including the emotional meaning, of city is bert. - 
expressed by the country than by any other term. But this is 
still not sufficient. We have to consider not only the common 
sense equivalent of polis, which as I said is the country. We 
have also to consider its academic equivalent. That is by no 
means the country, because there is no science in existence which 
gives the country as country, or am I mistaken? Which science 
should deal with it? I do not know. The academic equivalent 
was for quite some time society with a capital S. But this I 
think is no longer so important. The term which corresponds 
academically to what Aristotle means by polis is culture, in the 
sense in which it is now used in American and European social 
science. We speak of the culture of Denmark, of Libya, or of 
any-other country or subculture. it would be very -- I think we 
should keep this in mind -- this question: What ingredients of 
the present-day meaning of culture are absent from the Aristo- 
telian concept of the polis 


One thing we can say from the very beginning -- a crucial in- 
gredient of culture in the present-day sense of the term is, 

I take it, science. Science as now practiced in this country 
would be an essential ingredient of American culture. When we 
speak of medieval culture, we would also name (inaudible) life 
of the university. Of Greek culture, of course, such institu- 
tions as Aristotle's Lyceum and Plato's Academy would be a 
major part of classical Greek culture. 
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Now what one can say safely, I think, is that science and 

the other purely intellectual pursuits do not form a part of 

the polis in Aristotle's sense. This is beyond the polis -- 
(inaudible) -- and this is perhaps the most important difference 
between the present-day meaning of culture, according to which 
science is an ingredient of culture, and the Aristotelian 
understanding of polis, according to which science is not 
political, does not belong to the polis, with all the infinite 
implications which this distinction has. 


Now I think I will stop my introductory remarks at this point 
and see whether there are any points which anyone among you 
might like to raise. 


Student: Isn't it the case that art, in the sense of crafts- 
manship and also in the sense of dramatic and poetic art, might 
assume the place that science today assumes in some respects. 


Strauss: Yes. One can say the arts are -- as is stated by 
Aristotle in the beginning of the Ethics -- we haven't read 
the whole passage -= the arts are all subject to the political 
art, as the most architectonic art, and therefore they belong 
to the polis. And Aristotle will say later on in the Politics 
that no polis is possible without the arts. Now by arts he 
means primarily of course such things as carpentry, Smit! og. 
Sshoemaking, and so forth. What we call the fine artz, or. 
include poetry, would aiso be arts. So clearly, say dramatic 
arts, would be a part of the polis, and tuat was in fact the 
case. The production of comedies and tragedies was (inaudible) 
a public version of the city of Athens, and of other cities. 
No question. But this means we think today that arts including 
poetry and science belong somehow together. This seems to be 
implied in your question. Aristotle draws a line between them. 
One belongs rather to the side of the polis and the arts, the 
fine arts, and science and philosophy does note When in the 
14th century an Aristotelian took up the questions raised in 
Aristotle's Politics, and since he was confronted with the 
fact that at that time high claims were raised by the priesthood, 
Claims for which there was no support in Aristotle's Politics, 
he made this assertion. Among the many functions which must 
be fulfilled, there is one to be fulfilled by the priests 
(inaudible), but this man called Marsilio said: "the function 
of the priesthood is to teach.“ Every polis, every civitas, 
or every political society must have a teaching, group of 
teachers, and these teachers were the priests. So he could 
find a place for the priests, for the Christian priests, in 
his scheme. Aristotle never speaks of any teacher as part of 
the polis, and Since science and teaching are obviously related 
to each other, he takes it for granted, as you can See eSpecialiy 
from the eighth book, that children will be taught reading, 
writing, and what they now call artistic appreciation, So 
there will be teaching, but somehow this is subordinate to 
the general function that the city has to educate, to form, to 
mold the future citizens. But it has nothing to do with any 
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aesthetic (inaudible) -- strictly modern -- political. | 
Science, which for Aristotle means theoretical science, is 

an entirely different position. That is for Aristotle of 

the utmost importance, but it transcends the polis. Here you 
see a manifest difference between Aristotle and Plato, when 
Plato asserted the philosophers, that is to say the men of 
science as Plato meant them, should become kings. There is 
no equivalent to that in Aristotle. Now let us go along. 


Student: Does Aristotle mean by science anything that 
transcends the polis? 


Strauss: All right. I take the word science -- of course 
the Greek equivalent would be episteme, as Aristotle means it. 
Then it is, as it is sometimes used in a loose sense, when it 
can nean any kind of knowledge, including the knowledge 
possessed by the shoemaker, but in the strict sense it is 
theoretical science, and is above all of the universe, of the 
cosmos, and of its parts. Men, living things, animals and 
flowers and so on, and astronomy clearly can -- it's not 
misleading to call them a science. The notion today that 
this is a relatively recent thing, though some of you are not 
older than it happened, that science becomes of crucial mili- 
tary and therefore political importance, so that the pursuit 
of science is one of the most imrortant aims of the common- 
wealth, that is -- Aristotle was at the opposite pole. This 
was prepared slowly for the modern century, and Aristotle is 
surely at the opposite pole. Science does not include the 
polis. And just as the forerunners of the universities -- 
the foundations made by Plato and by Aristotle, their private 
institutions, which were permitted by the city, but were not 
illegal foundations, but they were surely not prompted by the 
citye On this question we may have much more to say while we 
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If there are no further points, then let us begin to read the 
Politics and just make a first acquaintance with that book. 

I suppose you all use Barker's translation. The Barker 
translation is very helpful when one begins tc read Aristotle 
because he explains in notes, in angular brackets, the sometimes 
very laconic, very concise (inaudible) of Aristotle. But on 
the other hand, you don't get the proper impression of 
Aristotle's way of life, because Barker is almost garrulous, 
whereas Aristotle is (inaudible). Nevertheless it is a useful 
book and I am recommending especially Barker's long introduction 
which shows his great common Sense. Now let us begin. 


Student: Page l. Article l. "Observation shows us, first, 
that every polis is a species of association, and, secondly, 
that all associations are instituted for the purpose of 
attaining some good -- for all men do all their acts with a 
view to achieving something which is, in their view, a good. 
We may therefore hold that all associations aim at some good; 
and we may also hold that the particular associaticn which is 
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the most sovereign of all, and includes all the rest, will 

pursue this aim most, and will thus be directed to the most 
sovereign of all goods. This most sovereign and inclusive 

association is the polis, as it is called, or the political 
association. 


Strauss: Now we will stop here. Every society is a communitys 
every polis is a community, and every community. is established 
for the sake of some good». From this it follows that since 

all societies aim after some good, this will be done to the - 
highest degree, and the end will be the -- the most comprehensive 
goal will be the end of that society which is the most 
authoritative, most sovereign of all, and which comprises 

all of the society. That is the polis. 


And now Aristotle engages in a piece of polemics against some 
other mens; perhaps Plato is one of them, who deny that there 
was an essential difference between the polis and the other 

` societies, in particular the household. They said a polis is 
different from a household only by size and not (inaudible). 
Aristotle rejects that and then he tries to show in what the 
difference between the two societies exists. Then he goes 

on to develop this theme. We will discuss this at greater 
length next time, by starting from the most elementary society, 
the smallest society, and this is in the first place male and 
female association which is necessary for procreation. Then 
the second very elementary association is that between master 
and slave that exists according to Aristotle for the sake of -- 
not procreation of course, but of salvation in the simple sense 
of the preservation of life, meaning this, as Aristotle will 
develop later -- there are people who are bodily very strong, 
but are so dumb that they cannot take care of tnemselves, and 
others who have common sense but do not have that strength. 
They are (inaudible) each other beautifully. This is master- 
slaves Now when we take these two associations together, we 
get the housenold. And this thing of husband and wife, and 
then of course the children, and master or Mrs. on one hand, 
and the slaves on the other. And then when the household 
branches cut, say in a couple of generations, (inaudible) many 
more than the children, and then we will have a whole village. 
This village would then satisfy many needs which the hcusehold 
cannot meet. But the village still is not sufficient for 
satisfying all human needs, and therefore there is a larger, 
more comprehensive association consisting of many villages, 
transforming these villages into one larger unity,-and that 

is the polis. 


On this polis there is a part which we perhaps should read 
in 1252b, Article 8, (page 4). 


Students “When we come to the final and perfect association, 
formed from a number of villages, we have already reached the 
polis -- an association which may be said to have reached the 
height of full self-sufficiency; or rather we may say that while 
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it grows for the sake of mere life /and is so far, and at 
that stage, still short of full self-sufficiency _/, it 
exists for the sake of a good life /and is therefore fully 
self-sufficient_/." 


Strauss: In other words, the city comes into being for the 
sake of life; that is, men live in the woods, and then for 
the sake of defending themselves against enemies or wild 
beasts, form the city, and there is nothing in their minds 
or in their actions except the desire to live. But once 
they live together, then they see that the city can do more 
for them than merely protect their lives, that they are 
enabled by the city to lead a good life, and Aristotle expresses 
it by saying that the city comes into being for the sake of 
living, but it is, meaning it exists after its genesis has — 
been. completed, for the sake of living well. Yes... 


Student: Page 5, continuation of Article 8. "Because it is 
the completion of associations existing by nature, every 
polis exists by nature, having itself the same quality as 
the earlier associations from which it grew." 


Strauss: So in other words, because the community consisting 
of husband and wife is natural, having the natural end of 
procreation, the same is true of the other associations 
mentioned before, from that it follows that the polis which 
seems to be most self-sufficient and not natural, the polis 
too is natural. It is the end toward which all earlier or 
more primitive associations point. Yes .«.. 


Student: Page 5, continuation of Article 8. "It is the end 
or consummation to which those associations move, and the 
‘nature' of things consists in their end or consummation; 
for what each thing is when its growth is completed we call 
the nature of that thing, whether it be a man or a horse or 
a family." l 


Strauss: This is the (inaudible) of what occurs ‘here when 

I meant when I spoke of the common sense thinking interpreted, 
elucidated in Aristotle's work. When a farmer says to a 
helper, bring me a horse, and the boy brings a colt, he will 
Say ‘I told you to bring a horse.’ A colt being a young, 
immature horse is not truly a horse» Or if he wouid bring 

a decrepit mare, he would say "Didn't I tell you to bring 

me a horse?’ That is not truly a horse. It's a defective 
one.’ Or to take another example. When you go to a street 
and you can't pass through because there are so many children 
around, probably in the neighborhood of a school, you will 
not say I couldn't get through because there were so many 
human beings around, you will Say children. Children are 
human beings, but not mature humans. And even if there were 
only women, you wouldn't say human beings, you would say 
womene So our own usage confirms what Aristotle meant, so 

by the nature of a thing we mean the complete version of that, 
and the complete normal (inaudible). Yes e ə à 
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Student: 1253a, Article 9. “Again /and this is a second 
reason for regarding the state as natural/ the end, or final 
cause, is the best. Now self-sufficiency is the end, and so 
the best.” 


Strauss: We can stop at this point. So the polis is 
natural. This will need several modifications, but this 

is surely the beginning of Aristotle's doctrine, and of the 
utmost importance. 


The city is natural. I think we do not get the full airing 
of this thesis if one does not consider the alternative. 

The most obvious alternative is, of course, that the city is 
an artifact, a machine, artificial. This view also existed 

_ prior to Aristotle, and he surely has this thing also in mind. 
But there was a much more venerable view of the polis, and that 
is for instance when Homer speaks of Troy, he calls it the 
holy, Sacred Troy. The city is holy. As some people have 
said in modern times, the polis was not merely the state, but 
also the church. That is an approximation to the truth, but 
the split between state and church is wholly alien to the 
Greeks, and therefore it is only an apparent and not a true 
interpretation. 


. When Aristotle says the city is natural, he means also it is 
not holy, and we'll see later on how important that is. 


Before you began to read, we find an indication wnen Aris ctle, 

in order to prove that originally -- that the city is an outgrowth 
of villages, and villages are outgrowths of the family, Aristotle 
uses the proof that in the origin, in the olden times, the 

cities were ruled by kings, because every household, every 

family, is ruled in a kingly manner by the oldest, by the 

father. You've heard this by the father, (inaudible), with 

more than one father, say the brothers, and then the eldest 
brother would then rule. And this is what Homer says -- then 


aftor the quotes from HNomor ec » 


Student: 1252b, Article 7, (Page 4). “Each of them ruleth 
over his children and wives, a passage which shows that they 
lived in scattered groups, as indeed men generally did in 
ancient times. The fact that men generally were governed by 
kings in ancient times, and that some still continue to be 
governed in that way, is the reason that leads us all to 
assert that the gods are also governed by a king. . We make the 
lives of the gods in the likeness of our own -- as we also make 
their SnD R een ee 


Strauss: (inaudible) human beings do that (inaudible). Now 

I think it is quite clear that Aristotle does not belong to 
those who do that, and this is the view which most men have, 

all in the loose sense of the word all, and Aristotle exactly 
does not share this, and therefore the polis is not holy, cannot 
be holy. All men say that the gods are ruled by a king. 
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Aristotle says this also in his way, which differs so much 

. from the popular, because his god is not like a Zeus. And 
the otner point, that men understand by gods being similar 
to themselves and beings whose life is similar to human life, 
this is what he rejects, and that is the ultimate reason why 
the polis cannot be holy for him, but is natural. 


Now since the polis is natural, it follows as Aristotle makes 
clear in his sequel that man is himself, by nature, a political 
animale Sometimes people say that one is not civil, but 
social. The distinction does not exist for Aristotle. It’s 
the samee A man is a political animal, and the proof of that 
is that which is peculiar to man, reason and speech, points 

to the polis. 


Let us turn to 1253a, the top of page 7. 


Students “There is therefore an immanent impulse in all men 
towards an association of this order. But the man who first 
constructed such an association was none the less the een ee 
of benefactors." 


Strauss: You see there is a man who constructed or founded 
the city, and all cities are founded by men. This does not 
in any way contradict the natural character of the polis. 
These founders of cities simply fulfill a demand cf man's 
nature, execute the will of nature, and therefore man is by 
nature a political animal. YeS . e à 


Student: 1253a, continuation of top of page 7. “Man, when 
perfected, is the best of animals; but if he be isolated from 
law and justice he is the worst of all." Article 16. “Injustice 
is all the graver when it is armed injustice; and man is 
furnished from birth with arms /such as, for instance, language/ 
which are intended to serve the purposes of moral prudence and 
virtue, but which may be used in preference for opposite ends. 
That is why, if he be without virtue, he is a most unholy and 
Savage being, and worse than all others in the indulgence of 
lust and gluttony. Justice belongs to the polis; for justice, 
which is the determination of what is just, is an ordering of 
the political association." 


Strauss: So in other words, there cannot be justice outside 
of the polis. Justice is something politicale Now what does 
this mean? Does this mean it is a kind of Hobbian state of 
nature in which the practice of justice is altogether impossible. 
if men have not entered civil society. No, that is not 
Aristotle's (inaudible). But the justice which is possible 
without a city can only be very imperfect, but the difference 
between justice and injustice is not unqualifiably dependent 
on the polis, but only within the polis is the full flowering 
of justice possible. The reason which Aristotle gives here 
is this: Justice is political, connected or depending on 

the polis, for the judicial decision, which tells us what 


is just or unjust in criminal cases, is an arrangement of 
the political community, and justice is the decision of what 
is just ina given case. 


We have to consider more carefully this introductory section 
which ends at this point, and which serves to prove that the 
polis is natural, and therefore man by nature is a political 
animal, and then after having given this proof, Aristotle turns 
to the parts of the polis, and by these parts of the polis he 
understands here in the first book the association of which 
the polis consists, not the individuals. This consideration 
where the parts of the polis are meant to be individuals comes 
only in Book III. But here he speaks only of the associations 
and the most important subject, because it is the most contro- 
versial subject in Aristotle's time, is the association of 
master and Slave, and therefore this takes up a considerable 
part of the first book. And then since association (inaudible) 
and preserved in the city is the family or the household, the 
whole question of household management, or in Greek of oeconomia 
(economics) comes up also in the first book. This we will 
- discuss in the next and in the following meeting. Now is there 
any other point you would like to bring up? | i t 


Student: In 1253a Aristotle begins to demonstrate that the 
polis is prior to the individual. I wonder whether .. . 


Strauss: Yes, that is a very important point. Could you 
read? 


Student: Page 6. Paragraph 2. “We may now proceed to add 

that the polis is prior in the order of nature to the family 
and the individual. The reason for this is that the whole is 
necessarily prior to the part. If the whole body be destroyed, 
there will not be a foot or a hand, except in that ambiguous 
sense in which one uses the Same word to indicate a different 
thing, as when one speaks of a ‘hand' made of stone; for a hand, 
when destroyed /by the destruction of the whole body_/, will be 
no better than a stone ‘hand*. All things derive their essential 
character from their function and their capacity; and it follows 
that if they are no longer fit to discharge their function, we 
ought not to say that they are still the same things, but only 
that, by an ambiguity, they still have the same names." 


Strauss: So I think that the thesis which is so hard to 
Swallow is that the polis is, by nature, prior to the indi- 
vidual. That is of course diametrically opposed to the 
doctrines of the 17th and 18th centuries -- Hobbes, Locke, and 
so on, that the individuals are first and then they join in 
order to make the social contract, and thus found civil 
Society. Therefore there are natural rights of men for the 
Securing of which, safeguarding of which, the polis is founded. 
The polis cannot interfere with these rights because they 

are prior to the polis. Aristotle denies that by implication, 
(inaudible). Aristotle tries to explain it by example. 
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Without the whole to which it belongs, no thing can be what 

it claims to be. A hand cut off is no longer a hand. It 
looks like a hand, but it can no longer do the work of a_ 
hand. If it is unable to do that work, it is not a hand ~ 
strictly speaking. But only a hand, as he translated it, 
there is the name only in common and nothing more than the 
mame. A stone hand made by a sculptor is as much a hand as 

a hand cut off. Now if man is by nature a political aninal, 
then man cut off from the polis is as little a human being as 
that cut off hand, because he is unable to do the work of man, 
‘to lead a human life, except when, and Aristotle makes some 
minor qualifications, when someone might by accident not live 
in a polis, that of course does not affect his humanity. But 
if he is in himself, independent of any accidents, not able 

to live in the city, then he is a subhuman being. And then 
he makes, in addition, or more than a human being -- this also 
exists. He also has in mind not saints who live like hermits, 
but people like himself, philosophers. This is the background 
of this whole work hardly mentioned, that the highest human 
life transcends the city. We must never forget that, and 
there will be occasions when it comes out explicitly, but 
ordinarily speaking, political science as Aristotle understands 
it, political life had to do with the characteristic human 
life, the life of most men. The few who devote themselves 

to understanding are a special case. 


Student: The question, at least in this introducticn, seems 
to hinge on the question of self-sufficiency, and I wonder 
whether one could maintain that one could be self-sufficient. 
I mean Aristotle would have maintained it, but whether one 
could maintain that one is self-sufficient without being a 
philosopher. 


Strauss: You can maintain in fact anything if one has the time. 
But Aristotle would say self-sufficiency does not depend merely 
on one's opinion of self-sufficiency. Think of a moronic 
fellow who is perfectly "happy" as we Say. He may go around 
smiling, never complain, and is satisfied with his (inaudible). 
Is this a self-sufficient man? Is this a happy man? Now I 
suggest as a free rendering of what Aristotle means by happy 
this explanation. Contented and enviable. If a man is contented 
but on the basis of his very narrow horizons, he is not truly 
happy, but if he is contented so that men can be enviable of 
him, then he is happy» So apply this to self-sufficiency. 

If self-sufficiency is one which is not merely that the man 

who doesn't know of anything, hasn't heard of anything, better, 
broader, deeper than he has ever experienced, he is not 
self-sufficient. Self-sufficiency means that he can satisfy 
all natural human desires according to their order of importance. 
So a man who can satisfy his natural desire for food, in the 
most perfect manner by being a glutton of the first order, 

is not a self-sufficient human being. But he would not be 
self-sufficient if he did not have a reasonable amount of food. 
This belongs to the conditions, not to the true culture. the 
true purpose of his life. And that is indeed, according to 
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Aristotle, the life of the mind. There is no use, and it would 
be a foolish and wicked to conceal that for one momenta 
Aristotle has a certain view of the order, of the hierarchy 

of the ingredients of man, and only if these ingredients are 
satisfied in the proper proportion is a man in order, self- 
sufficient. 


“Student: Could I just ask that if the definition is contented 
and erMable, it seems to have within itself the seeds of its 
own destruction, if it is the sort of thing that is so enviable 
that other people will try to take it from you. 


Strauss: That is inevitables Man is a mortal being. Just as 
everyone has the germs of destruction. What has come into 

being will perish sgain. That is all right, tut the question 

is whether we can live out this life or is prematurely destroyed. 


Lecture II 
_ Aristotle's Politics, October 4, 1967 


The question of slavery we will discuss at length, due to the 
fact that there are many people in the world who know nothing 
of Aristotle except that he has defended slavery, so we must 
see precisely what Aristotle did in this section. 


Now you made very clear, Mre » one point which we have not 
brought oute When Aristotle says the city is natural, he means 
in the first place it is not an artifact, like a shoe or a house, 
and in the second place he means it is not holy, although this is 
not explicitly stated. Now you have brought out another point. 
which is the most important, the polis does not rest essentially 
on violence. The natural as opposed to the violent. For example, 
a tree grows in a certain manner, then you may by violence change 
the direction of its growth. Cr a stone has by nature a tendency 
-to fall down,. but by violence you may throw it into the air. 
The violent is that which is opposed to nature.. Now applying 
this to the polis, the polis -- and whatever we may think of 
this Aristotelian notion of nature willing, and so on to which 

° referred -- is the proposition that the polis is not 
essentially based on violence makes for immediate sense. Do 
you know the alternate view would be the root of the city ic 
necessarily violence, Did you ever hear that view? Whero a. 
you find it? 


Student: Machiavelli. 


Strauss: Machiavelli yes, and even more venerable than 
Machiavelli eee 


Students: Hobbes. 


Strauss: No. Hobbes would not be more venerable. (Laughter.) 
Because he wrote english and not italian? (Laughter.) 


Student: The descendents of Cain, 


Strauss: It's true. In a way the (inaudible) that Cain was 
the first founder of the city , and that meant the first 
murderer, the first founder of the city, and that is what 
Machiavelli reasserts, not on the basis of the Bible, but on 
the basis of the Roman stor: that the founcer of Rome was a 
fratricide, just as Cain. So Aristotle denies that. He would, 
aS we Shall later see, be alive to ths presence of violence 

in political life, but he asserts the polis is not essentially 
based on violence. When he Speaks of this in such a circum- 
stantial way, about how the pclis conid have grown out of 
earlicr associations, out of the fanily, and the family grows 
into a village, and then some villaces settle together, peaceful 
and become a polis -- that’s possible, and therefore there is 
no essential necessity of violence. in fact, things are a bit 
more complicated as Aristotle knew, and I think we also know, 


and Aristotle makes ample allowance for it. Eut the starting 
point of the city in politics is surely this assertion. 


Now I mentioned last time we must engage in some very general 
(inaudible). Aristotle says that the polis is prior to the 
individual, opposing the view so famous in modern times that 

the individual is prior to the civil society. Now in this 
modern development, represented above al] by men like Hobbes, 
Locke, and Rousseau, where the individual precedes the society. 
The individual is ccmplete -- complete without civil society 

as is shown by the fact that the individual is able to make a 
contract by which civil societies are established, which is an 
act of an actually rational being, not only potentially rational 
being. In this modern doctrine, the emphasis is, and the 
(inaudible) consequence is the emphasis on the rights of man. 

To use the formula which was coined only later in the 18th 
century, but which was implied already in Hobbes and Locke. 
Hence we must conclude that the opposite is true of Aristotle. 
In Aristotle there is a primacy not of rights, but of duties. 
Man owes his humanity, apart from nature, to his being brought 
up in a civilized civil society, and therefore his fundamental 
posture is one of gratitude, and not of rebellion. The opposite 
is the tendency of the modern doctrines. 


In this connection one could raise this question. The doctrines 
of the 17th and 18th centuries, and in particular the view 
stated at the beginning of the Declaration of Independence, 

is now generally regarded as ridiculous, and not only by 
reactionaries, but even by the most progressive people. Eut 
still we hear a lot of talk about rights -- human rights they 
are now called, they are no longer called (inaudible). If this 
view that man is complete prior to entering society.is absurd 
as everybody today says or implies, wnat is the basis of the 
present day demand for human rights rather than concern with 
duties. It is a hard question because all these men admit, 

of course, that society, only true society has men (inaudibie) 
even of thinking of that and the primary point would seem to 

be an obligation to society which made them human beings, at 

- least in the fuller sense of the word than they are by nature. 


What then is the basis of the primacy of rights, the theoretical 
basis of the primacy of rights, in present day political practice? 
I throw this out as a question. I do not expect that we can 
answer this now. But I would like to give one little instance. 

If we take communists, which by definition of course asserts 

that man is radicaliy social, and therefore Aristotle is right 
over against Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau, and discredits these 
doctrines as theories of capitalism, early capitalism, as vou 

may know. Now how does a Marxist present the demands which 

they regard as required by, for the sake of humanity, disregarding 
all secondary things regarding their tactics, practices, and 

so forth, that is take the best case, 


It is essential for Marxism to assert, although this doesn’t 
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come up very much in practical discussion, that the condition 
from which man started preceding capitalism and feudalism and 
all other nasty things, is original communism, just as the 
division of labor which makes our present life so debased, 
according to the marxist (inaudible), was preceded by an 
original absence of the division of labor. So we have an 
original man of whom we know very little scientifically, but 
somehow we have to believe that. An original man who lived in 
communities without divisions of labor except the unfortunate 
division of labor between males and females regarding, as Marx 
puts it, the sexful act, as we would perhaps say regarding 
procreation, but this cannot be helped. It is one of these 

. awkward things. But what is the meaning of this point -- this 
whole kind of thing? Well, because Marx still feels the need 
of (inaudible) the naturalness of his objective -- the classless 
society where there is no longer any division of labor to speak 
of. Just as in a way Rousseau did the same, and he follows here 
Rousseau quite (inaudible) by asserting man is good by nature, 
which has a long and complicated implication in Rousseau, but 
even the literal meaning is important. How can we expect man 
ever to become good -- meaning peaceable, non-aggressive and so 

. on and so on -- if his goodness as distinguished from the nasty 
qualities were not the ones which were emphatically natural. 


So, in other words, what I suspect is behind the present-day 
discussions which are based on. the rejection of any natural right 
| and any state of nature, the notion of nature is still living on 
\ in a submerged way. 
U. 


Another point which we must also consider -- how Aristotle's 
thesis of the natural character of the polis leads to the con- 
sequence that man is by nature a political animal. Now this fact 
that man, and this has an immediate, a direct reason in the fact 
that man is the only beast, only animal I should probably say, 
which possesses speech as distinguished from soundse Many animals 
give sounds, but man alone has speech, articulate speech. Because 
that is man’s essence, to use (inaudible) translation of an 
Aristotelian term, and there is an essence of man distinguishing 
from all other beasts, more generally stated the whole, the 
universe consists of kinds of things which differ essentially 
from each other, and not merely in bulk or quantitative?’ And 

the doctrine of this essence also implies, according to 

Aristotle, the following point. | | 


Aristotle makes the distinction clear by speaking of artifacts 
first. He doesn*t do it in this work, but in his Physics, but 
J think I should mention it. If you take a shoe, and you see that 
there are four kinds of questions which must be addressed to it, 
four ways in which you address to the shoe the question why. 
Why is that thing, and in the first place you will say well, 
because it is made of leather, or boot, whatevcr it may be. 

This Aristotle calls the matter, the out of which. Secondly, 
there must have been someone who made it -- the shoemaker., 
Aristotle calls this the efficient cause. And then there is a 
third why the shoe is as it is, because neither the leather nor 
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the shoemaker account as such for the fact that it has this 
particular shape, resembling somehow the human foot. This 

4s the form, he calls it, or the essence. Then finally, 
neither the shoemaker, nor the matter, nor the ezficient cause 
would do, or would bring about what they bring about, if it 
were not for some purpose, and that is the fourth kind of 
cause, called the final cause or the end. And this in the 
case of the shoe is, I suppose, the protection of our feet 
against stones and other things which could harm our feet. 


These four kinds of causes are the (inaudible) for all under- 
standing. In the case of natural things, however, as distinguished 
from artifacts, the essence or form and the end or insuit. For 
Snstance, a louse has no purpose other than to be a’louse, or 

if this is too low a creature for you, take a lion, or take a 

human being. The purpose of man is to be a man, of course to 

be a complete man, not a sick man, or in other ways defective. 

The same applies to the louse, only in the case of man com- 
pleteness and perfection is more rich, more sophisticated than 

in the case of the brute animals. 


In order to understand this a bit better, let us have a look at 
the modern Aristotelians, the classics of the 17th and 18th 
centuries, especially Hobbes and Locke. What do they do with 
this Aristotelian scheme? Well, I suppose you know this from 
your general civilization courses as this is a very obvious fet, 
What happens to the causes? Well, the final causes are “uv. 

Of course, in artifacts they are still maintained, but no 
natural things have any. There is not, and therefore there 

are no longer any formal causes in the Aristotelian sense, 
because the form is the end of the development. Take a cat, 

The embryo cat, or the kitten, tends towards becoming full 

grown cats. That is.a teleological tendency. It is a well 
known fact that you cannot possibly understand the embryo of 

any being if you do not know the full grown being. The completed 
thing which is in accordance with the form is the key to all 
(inaudible). At any rate this becomes with a simple rejection 
of the end, and therefore also with the form as the end of the 
development, the question of the essence of man. What distin- 
guishes man from all other beings becomes obscured, and in a 
way it still maintains the old definition cf man as a rational 
animal, but it has no longer that illuminating meaning it has 
for Aristotle. For Aristotle, for example, it would.be, if that 
is a true definition of man, a true determination of the 

essence of man, that he is a rational animal. The other 
peculiarities of man, that men weep and laugh, that men have 
hands, his upright posture and so on, they all would have to be 
understood as necessary for his rationality. Only a rational 
being, that is wnat Aristotle implies, can have a hand as 
distinguished from paws, can weep and laugh, and not this 
apparent laughing which dog friends of dogs attribute especially 
to puppies, which is a very touching thought and not tenable 
unfortunately. 


Now what happens instead. So there is no longer a clear ceneern 
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‘with the essential difference between man and brutes. What is 
the practical meaning, the practical consequence of that? 

Very generally, how do we try to understand man. Modern science 
as well as Aristotle are so different, but what is the general 
procedure? 


Schematically stated and which means (inaudible) stated, it is 
as follows: We must understand man in the light of what is 

not man, meaning biologically. Psychology must ultimately te 
based on biology, and the biology must ultimately be traced 
via biochemistry and so on to chemistry and physics, through 

the inanimate. Generally speaking, it is necessary to understand 
the higher in the light of the lower, and that is true up to the 
= present day and has ail kinds of consequences also within 
political science, as we will see, from time to time. Whereas 
for Aristotle this can never be the case. That which is 
essentially different must be understood in its own terms 

and not by reducing it to something else which it is not, which 
is essentially different. 


Now another point which I would like to mention in this con- 
nection. There are not ends, which in the case of man, by 
which we must take our bearings in understanding human life, and 
in particular political, but we must start rather from the 
efficient cause, and the efficient cause here in the field of 
moral and political things are desires, and one can say that 
the great trick of men like Hobbes is the identification of a 
distinguished desire with the fundamental right of man. In 
Hobbes’ case, the distinguished desire is rather an aversion, 
the fear of violent death, and the fundamental right is the 
right of preservation. Here we have a coincidence of the 
strongest (inaudible) with the fundamental right, that is to 
say the fundamental moral, political phenomenon. This, by the 
way, reveals the motive of this change in orientation. If you 
build on the most powerful passion, you build on safe foundations, 
whereas if you build on and start from and take your bearings 
by the highest perfection of man, for which most men don’t give 
a damn, you build on very unsolid foundations. So a peculiar 
"realism" is underlying this modern political thought, first of 
all of this classic bit of 17th and 18th centuries, and in more 
complicated versions alse later on. | 


Now this is very well. So Hobbes believes, and his successors 
too believe, to be able to fourd a new and more realistic 
political science or political philesorhy by taking their 
starting point from the s*tronmess action which as such is 
identical with the fundamenti richt or the fundamental moral 
political phenomenon, anc tuat is the acaire of self preservation. 
But what is the status of this desire? It is to be the 
foundation of the rights of man, let me saye What is human 
about tne desire for self preservaticn? The desire of self 
preservation is shared by men with all living beasts, surely 
with all animals. According to a wider interpretaticn, that 
given by Spinoza, the principle of self preservation is even 
identical with the generai law of inertia, which determines all 
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oe So we have this strange fact then that the funcamental 
oral political phenomenon is not specifically human, whereas 

in the earlier politicai philosophy, it was of course specifically 

humane We have seen in Aristotle the fact of speech or reason. 

Naturally reason comes in in Hobbes and his successors, too, but 

in a roundabout way. Man's essence is not considered in estab- 

lishing the foundation of morals and politics. It comes in in 

this way. Civil society emerges through contract, according to 

this kind of doctrine, and contract of course is an act of 

reason. Therefore only men can make contracts, and therefcre 

beasts are excluded from the benefits of civil society. But it 

is only this afterthought as it were which leads to the PALOME LARI 

of the project and not the foundation itself. 


Now this much regarding the background of the whole question. 

We will have to return to that from time to time, but we will 
leave it at this for the time being. I only wanted to read to 
‘you one passage -- this man is a rational animal, to quote the 
crudified, simplified, and traditional version of the Aristotelian 
understanding of mane Man is a rational animal. 


Now I read to you another definition. That is from Nietzsche's 
Zarathustra. “Man is a rope tied between beasts and overmen =-=- 
a rope over an abyss, a dangerous across, a dangerous on the 

way, a dangerous looking back, a dangerous shuddering and 
stopping." Now if you were to choose between Aristotle's 
definition and Nietzsche’s definition, I suspect quite a few c" 
you would say Nietzsche's is better, because it is more -- brings 
out much more of the life of men, of the inner problem of man 
than Aristotle's and the (inaudible) definition does. What 
would Aristotle or a man who has learned something from Aristotle 
say in defense of that old master? "lian is a rope over an 

abyss" and so on and so one “Man.is a rational nimal," Yes e e 


Student: Perhaps that’s the other side of the abyss, oe it 
would be less likely to induce a panic fall in the abyss 
(inaudible) we would keep our eye on the goal. 


Strauss: Yes, that is implied, but more simple and more 
obvious. What is a rope? A rope? (Laughter.) An artifact. 
You may put laundry on “at, I suppose. You may also walk on 
ropes if you are very abie, But in a word, that is a metaphor, 
Aristotle would say. I want to have non-metaphoric statements. 
Tne metaphoric statements are quite helpful for many purposes, 
but they are not that which the philosopher or scientist is 
after, number one, and number two, passing the metaphoric act 
of Nietzsche's statement by, what else? In this statement 
there occurs one point -- a dangerous on the way, a dangerous 
looking back. A rope doesn’t look back, does it? I think 
generally speaking some birds may walk a tightrope, but 
generally speaking only certain kinds of men can do it, and 

if we say all right in the metaphoric sense, that is what man 
as man does. Most people are too lazy and too dum to under- 
stand this true situation, but that is the true citvation ul man. 


ti? 
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Looking back, understanding is always implied, is it not? f 
In Nietzsche's definition itself, man could not ve that "rope" 
without possessing understanding in a way in which the beasts 
do not possess understanding. That is what Aristotle means 
by calling man the rational animal. So the definition is not 
simply refuted by the fact that it is not as suggested for 
quite a few purposes as Nietzsche's remark is. 


Let us begin in our discussion of the first book at the point 
where we left off. Faragraph 53b. | 


Student: “And now that it is clear what are the component parts 
of the state, we have first of all to discuss household manage- 
ment, for every state is composed of households.” 


Strauss: Yes. Every state. All right. But what is the part -- 
there is a part or a smaller community between the household 
and the city. Do you remember them? 


Student: The village. 


Strauss: The village. Why does he skip the village here? 

Is it not this orderly procedure? In reading Aristotle one must 
always use one's head. Now we are speaking of the polis and we 
look at the polis or its modern equivalents and then we always 
see within the polis househclds. We do not necessarily see 
within the polis villages. Even if there are still villages 
noticeable, as in some big villages there are -- Greenwich 
Village -- but more visibly in old cities like Paris and London. 
The villages in the serious sense are then only preserved as 
administrative units, which owe their existence to the polis. 
They are no longer villages of their own right. Households or 
families still are subsisting associations. 


Now a bit later, in line 14 or thereabouts, Aristotle speaks 
about the parts, and that we know already. There is a threefold 
association within the household -- the husband-wife, the 
father-children, the master-slave. Let us now speak first 
about master and slave. 


Student: Page 9. “Partly, for reasons of utility, in order 

to gather lessons bearing on the necessities of practical life, 
and partly, in order to discover whether we can attain any view 
superior to those now generally held, which is likely to promote 
a scientific knowledge of the subject...” 


Strauss: Let us stop there. You see a twofold purpose which 
Aristotle always pursues throughout the Ethics, although he 
does not always say it. First, it may be useful for necessary 
purposes, but he is also concerned with reaching the purely 
eee understanding of the phenomena for its ow Sakes 

o on ene 


Student: "For some thinkers hold the function of the master 
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to be a definite science, and moreover think that household 
management, mastership, statesmansnip, and monarchy are the. 
same thing, as we said at the beginning of the treatise. 
Others, however, maintain that for one man to be another man’s 
master is contrary to nature, because it is only convention 
that makes the one a Slave, and the other a free man, and 
there is no difference between them by nature, and that there- 
fore it is unjust for it is based on course." 


Strauss: Let us stop here for a moment. Here he indicates 

the subject which he must discuss, which he has not in the 

case of husband and wife and parent-children, namely that 

the whole relationship, as we would say today, is immoral. 

This objection is raised only in the case of slavery. Aristotle 
says it is, as people say, unjust because it is based oniy on 
violence, and on other terms they are only slaves through 
convention, through human establishment and not by nature. 

The alternative view is there is a science or art of ruling 

as a master, and that this art is fundamentally the same as 

that of ruling as a king or as a statesman, and from this point 
of view, of course, being a master would be a grand thing, would 
be the same as being a king, only on a smalier scale, but in 
essence it would be the samee What Aristotle implies here in 
this statement is there cannot be a science of things that 

are against nature. This throws back some further light on 

his nection of natures, Now why should this not be? (Inaudible) 
Could there not be a science of natural monstrosities -- pigs 
with two heads and humen beings with four or six or seven 
fingers, as might have been observed in Aristotle's time or 
since. Why could there not be, and let us assume that slavery 
is against nature, and could there not be a science of slavery, 
of the various kinds of slavery? Have you ever heard such a 
proposition or read that there cannot be sciences or arts of 
that which is not in accordance with nature? Some of you haves - ., 
Is Mr. here? Ch, here. You have read the (inaudible) as ~ — 
you told me a short while ago. Well, there the question comes 

up whether rhetoric is an art, and it is denied that it is an 
art, and it is compared to other things such as cosmetics, for 
instance». Why shouldn't cosmetics be an art, just as medicine 

is an art, and the answer given there -- cosmetics produces 

the mere appearance of health or youth, mere sham, nothing 
genuine, nothing substantial, nothing natural, and therefore 

it may consist of quite clever tricks, but it is not an art. 

This is fundamentally the same as that which Aristotle means 
here. Something which does not have a foundation in the true 
needs of man can at best be an amusing pastime, but can never 

be a genuine art. 


But we must not forget another point which Aristotle seems to 
imply. There cannot be a science of things which are merely 
by convention. That is to say which have no inner necessity, 
for example, coins. They are coined from very different material 
in very different shapes with very different circumecriptions 
and so on and yet this is not something serious. The same wouid 
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apply to weights and measures, in spite of their practical 
importance, but that is not something which has an inner 
necessity and above all it would apply to languages if it is 
true that, according to Aristotle, languages are fundamentally 
convention. I mention this only in passing. YeS ə e o 


Student: I really don't understand the meaning of those state- 
ments about the impossiblity of science of that which is not 
based upon or has its foundation upon natural needs of man. 


Strauss: The alternative to what is natural is -- there is the 
first alternative of artifacts. Of them, within limits, this 

is possible, as Aristotle will say later in the first book. 

But we are speaking now not of the artifacts as artifacts -- 
shoes, house, and so on -- but of things which are only by 
virtue of convention. What is an artifact fulfills a function 
and is self-subsistent. What is by convention is strictly 
speaking only by being held by human beings. (Inaudible) Merely 
because men agreed upon it, it is accepted, and that as such 

is not a subject of a serious study. Let me use this somewhat 
more colloquially., Serious men would not be concerned with -- 
that would be say a simple example, stamp collecting. There 

are as you know many people who devote much time and money to 
stamp collecting. It can be quite interesting, es pecially for 
children, because it gives them some incentive tuward geographical 
studies. But a man who finds the fulfillment of his life in 
stamp collecting is (inaudible) witted, brt we can with a 

great sense of humor find him a: but off, by all means 
off. woo you agree? 


Student: In other words the statement that Aristotle makes 

is an evaluation of the value of this sort of work, and I don't 
think it is proven, it is merely an assertion. In other words 
one might say that a knowledge of stamps helps one in a knowledge 
of other things, for instance the nature of communication, or 

the value placed upon art in society, what types of stamps are 
produced. 


Strauss: Perhaps I once asserted without sufficient study that 
the beauty of stamps increases with the bankruptcy of the 
country. (Laughter) And the most solid country that ever was, 
Victorian England, had for fifty years the same dull stamp of 
Queen Victoria,.and I saw quite a few other states, especially 
new states, who changed the stamps very frequently. Don't 
assert this to be a law, but I only wanted to show that e e à 


Student: But that is an interesting finding, end -tet merely 
a matter of wit. In other words, you found something about the 
relationship of the stamp and the nature of the society. 


Strauss: All right. But remind me of what you said about the 
value judgment. I come back to that. But for the time being, 
let us state it very straight. Whereas for Aristotie anc zuet 
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people, there are things which are merely conventional. We 
think that a closer study will always show a necessity behind 

it (inaudible). For example, stamps or the culture of kinder- 
garten children can be as revealing as the product of a society 
as the conduct of its parliaments or armies. But let us think 
jt through. I mean there are certain things which ali societies 
have -- they must have communication, they must have some kind 
of government, they must have means of earning their livelihood, 
and so one But there is something which gives the society its 
character -- its peculiar character, and this is what people 
now call their values. Where do their values come from? Now 
according to an older notion, the values are simply an outcome 
say of the Climate, the other geographic conditions, and perhaps 
also the economic conditions. But then more recent anthropologists 
began to doubt it. I remember I read a book by Ruth Eenedict, 
Patterns of Cultures in which she spoke especially of two North 
American indian tribes, who lived under exactly the same climactic 
and other conditions, and also racially no difference to speak 
of, but the one praised-war highly, and the other was a great 
lover of peace. Could we explain it? It was there. Now if 
she had understood a hit better the background of the whole 
question, then she would have said this was a kind of decision 
which can no longer be explained of tribe A in favor of value 
alpha, and tribe B in favor of value beta. That is no longer 
explicable. That is what Aristotle means. 


What the distinction means is that there are things in societv 
where people do something like tossing coins, because a rational 
preference is not possible from the nature of the case. And 
these are as such no longer of interest -- of course very 
interesting for the people living under these things , but 
because there is no need to find out anymore, except we can 
perhaps get a typology in value systems and can arrange them. 
But that’s all. 


But the other point which you mentioned -- that Aristotle makes 
robbery judgment. Of course he makes a value judgment. All 
e time. 


Students I was misunderstood. What I was saying was that 

the nature of the statement itseif =- it is not possible to 
nave a science of that which is not based upon natural . e e 
whether it's possible to have a science of uninteresting things 
is problematic. I don*t find biology very interesting, “and 

yet it is a science. 


Strauss: That is not sufficient proof. There were times when 
people could have said alchemy is a science. I mean the fact 
that it is generally regarded as a science does not prove that 
it is a science, But I believe it is possible to understand 
why biology must be a science, regardless of the defects which 
it may have now, because living beings are. We ourselves are 
living beings, and that is a very important piece of study. 
whether I myself -- perhaps I do not want to do the dirty work 
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myself in laboratories, and that may be sufficient reason for 

me not to become a biolegist, or I may be a very poor experimenter, 
and that may be a good reason for me not to become a biologist -- 
(inaudible) in itself is an important science (inaudible), but 

the science of stamps. I wonder whether there is a professorship 
for stamp knowledge established at any university, which is not 
necessarily a proof that there shouldn't be, but it would be a 
sign that in this respect I am in the mainstream of American 
thought. (Laughter) 


Now let us consider a few other passages -- a few lines later. 
"So the possession is an instrument toward living” -- do you 
have that? “And the property of a man is a multitude of 
instruments “ -- this statement he must make in order to explain 
what is slavery. A slave is an animal possession. Now he makes 
here this distinction between the arts and living. The arts, 
all arts, produce something. Poetry produces poems. Even the 
legislative art can be said to produce laws. But life, living, 
does not consist in producing, in making. It consists in acting 
or doing. This is a crucial distinction which will be taken 

up more fully in Book VII, but which we must consider already. 
here, and the slave, as Aristotle understands him, is an 
instrument not for production, like a slave in agriculture or 

in industry, but a slave who enables a master and helps him 
towards living in the house. For example, shining his shoes, 

by shaving hin, getting for him other necessities, but not 7.: 
production of something. In this connection he says: 


Student: Page 10, Article 3. "This condition would be that 

each instrument could do its own work, at the word of command 

or by intelligent anticipation, like the statues of Daedalus or 
the tripods made by Hephaestus, of which Homer relates that 

"Of their own motion they entered tne conclave of Gods on 
Olympus,’ as if a shuttle should weave of itself, and a plectrum 
should de its own harp-playing.“ Article 4. "The instruments 

ef which we have just been speaking are instruments of production." 


Strauss: So then we would not need architects, nor would the 
masters need slaves. So what Aristotle here suggests in the 
form of an important condition contrary to the fact. If there 
would be universal automatism, then there would be no need for 
servants or slaves. This is mentioned by Aristotle only as 

an unreal thing, in order to throw light on what truly is. 

But fer us this has become now a serious problem -- the question 
of universal automatism, which of course has not yet been 
reached, not by a long shot, but which is there somehow in the 
background, and a radical change in human life, perhaps incomparable 
to any change ever achieved before, where human labor would no 
longer be necessary because there would be automatons who would 
do ali the labor. For Aristotle that is a negative assumption, 
a negative one, and a tacit one, of his whole doctrine. That 
such a state of affairs is absolutely impossible -- that there 
will always be a necessity for work, hard work, and therefore 
for whole classes of society who have no leisure proper. ‘hat 
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will come out later on. Now a little bit later, in 1254a, 
Article 13, when he sums up what is the nature of the slave: 


Student: "These consideraticns therefore make clear the nature 
of the slave end his essential quality. One who is a human 
being belonging by nature not to himself, but to another, is 

by nature a slave, end a person is a human being belonging to 
another if being a man, he is an article of property, and an 
aee of property is an instrument for action separable from 
ts own." 


Strauss: Separable -- not like the hand, for example, which is 
not separable. Go on. 


Students “But we must next consider whether or not anyone exists 

who is by nature of this character, and whether it is advantageous 
‘and just for enyone to be a slave, or whether on the contrary all 

slavery is against nature." 


Strauss: Now let us here consider Aristotle's position. He 
had first shon what he says is the nature of the slave, and 
what his faculty, his function, is, and then he raises the 
questicn -- is there any such a slave. The question whether 
there cre natural slaves is discussed after the natural cluve 
has been defined. Now therefore hore nature nust be uscd n 

a somewhat different mecning, because it is not wot sertnis 
whether thore are such things as natural sJaves.e One can speak 
for exomple also or the natura of artifacts. Aristotle, in his 
Ethics, speaks of tragedy having reached at a certain point its 
nature, having become complete trazedy. Now in this wide sense 
one can say even oF non-natural things that they have nature. 
This is what this uscze implies. Now go one 


Student: "And it is not difficult either to discern the answer 
by theory or to discern it emmirically. Authority and subordina- 
tion ars conditions not only inevitable, but also expedient. 

In some cases things are merked out from the moment of birth 

to rule or to be ruled, and there are many varieties, both of 
rulers and of subjects, end the higher the type of the subject, 
the loftier is the nature of the authority exercised over them. 
For exanple, to control the human being is a higher thing than 
to tame a wild beaste For the higher the type of the parties 

to the periormance of a function, the higher is the functions 

and when one party rules, enc enother is ruled, there is a 
function performed be«-fen then, Beenuse in every composit 

thing where a pluralic: cl parts, whether continuous or discreet, 
is combincd to naxe a Sintle common whole, there is always found 
a ruling and a supdject factov. ‘This characteristic of living 
things is present in them as an cutcome of the whole of nature, 
Bince even in things that do not partake of lifc, there is a 
ruling principle, as in the case of the musical scale." 


Strauss: Now let us wait here one second, Now what Ariststtls 
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says here is, this -- that order, and that means for Aristotle 
always subordination and supraordination, is a universal, 
natural phenomenon, and this is not only necessary so that 
there be natural things, but is also good, useful. No multitude 
can ever unite without a distinction of rulers and ruled, and 
that means net only no human multitude, but any multitude -- 
‘even a multitude of atoms, if there were such a thing, according 
Lto Aristotle, could not unite without some hierarchy, and there 
would be some atom, or combination of atoms, as the ruling 
Sngredient. In other words, (inaudible), the absence of rule, 
is altogether impossible. I mention atomism not by accident. 
There is a doctrine which was developed long before Aristotie's 
time, and he knew it of course, and here we have a notion 
which excludes hierarchy in any form, and therefore the doctrines 
of the 17th and 18th centuries were frequently called by their 
opponents atomistic doctrines. They treated human individuais 
equal in a way that there couid be no order, no government 
established through them or above then, 


Nature as a whole is hierarchical in order, and therefore human 
government fits into that whole naturally. When he mentions . 
in passing, to rule over better things, a better rule, (inaudible) 
also a value judgment, still recognized by many (inaudible) commen 
sense. When they say for someone running for elective office, 

- he couldn’t get himself elected dozcatcher, they imply that to 

-~ rule dogs -- a dogcatcher ruies dogs -- is less than to rule 
human beings., Whether it is true is another matter, but it is 
surely not something which should surprise us. 


Now we must skip quite a bit -- to 1254p. 


Student: “Again the same holds good between man and the other 
animals, Tame animals are superior in their nature to wild 
animals, yet for all the former it is advantageous to be ruled 
by man since this gives them security.” “ 


Strause: Now is this not one of these disgraceful statements E 
of Aristotle, which seems to imply that poor domesticated dogs , 
are superior to such a magnificent creature like a panther, a ` 
tiger, a lion. Is this not absurd? Now what does Aristotle 
mean by this? (inaudible) no sense of the beauty of these 
(inaudible) creatures. Or was he sufficiently close to nature 
to have a healthier respect for that dangerous character -- 

what was it? What Aristotle has in mind is this -- a ruled 
animal living with man in this way participates in reason -e 

in a very poor way because he doesn’t have reason proper, but 

in a way he does. From the point of view of a wild dog, or 

any other wild animai, to be housebroken may not be a virtue -e 
you know they wouldn't care to be housebroken, but in fact the 
housebroken dog complies with certain principles of decency, of 
propriety, which he cannot as such appreciate. He's not allowed 
to think, but he complies in fact; therefore, they are (inaudibie). 
So in other words Aristotle is wholly unromantic =-=- wholly 
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unromantic. Yes e e e 


Student: Could one imply that ha could make the inference in 
fact that man who (inaudible) to be masters -- does man who has 

a weak soul favor by taking him into his household and protecting. 
him because he being the equivalent of the tame animal . > e 


Strauss: Now wait e e e if he is borne for better things, you 
do en injustice to him. Aristotle does not mean that we should 
coddle one enother. If someone for some reason wishes to cet 
rid of all resvonsibility, and only be fed and clothed and 
housed conveniently. and is a rather despicable (inaudible), we 
would say, end one should not tolerate it if he can do batter 
things. He could do other things. If he can't do anything with 
his life, as he thinks, then his betters should teach hin. 


Now from this subject which we just read, Aristotle turns rather 
goon to the people who are by nature slaves. What are they? 
Let us continue where we left off. i 


Student: “Also, as between the sexes, the male is by nature e ə e” 


Strauss: No, no, NO e e « (Laughter) Oh, yes, I'm sorry. We 
do not wish to prevent the discussion of this delicate subject. 


Student: " e -e sumerior and the female inferior -- tho mile 
ruler end the female eupjcct. The samo must also necesesriiy 
apply in the case of markind generally. Therefore, all men that 
differ as widely as the soul does from the body, and the hunan 
being from the lower animal, and this is the condition of those 
whose function is tho use of the body, and from whom this is the 
best that is forthcoming. ‘These sre by nature sloves, for whom 
to be governed by this kind of authority is advantageous, inasmuch 
as it is advantageous to the subject things already menticned, 
for he is by nature a slave who is capable of belonging to 
enother, end that is why he does so belong, and who participates 
in reason so far as to apprehcad it, but not to possess it.” 


Strauss: That is the crucial point of the definition of the 
natural slave. He earticipatves in reason to the extent of 
apprehending it, which implies that a dog, even the brightest 7 
dog, does not erprehend reason. Now what is the proof of it?' 
Aristotle is rigat on this poini., You may train a dog as well 

as you can. He will not perceive the difference between your 
saying “bring ms four pieces of wood" ond bring me five pieces | 
of wood, or even if yon gay -- I con*t sneak of such high nunbers 
as 44, The slave can kear the diflerence, can understand it. 

To that extent, he can rc 7ceivte reason; he can porceive human 
discourss, althouzh ho ia unabls to produce it in a significant 
way himself. And he adds here the other animals that obsy not 

by perceiving reason, but by feelings, meaning fear, (inaudible), 
but not understanding wet is said. 


Now there is snother point -- a difficulty which we shall 
Giscuss e o è yos? 
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Students I have a question. A slave who rebels and who does 
not understand his natural position and sees behind taking 
orders, is he a slave any more? | : 


Strauss: It all depends, I mean he may be a vicious beast, 
so to speak, 


Students But he may just see the systen. (Laughter) 


Strauss: For example, if he were able to argue fundamentally 
as Aristotle makes here some other people argue against slavery, 
then of course he would be a rational being and should not be a 
slave. 


Students (Inaudible) argument (inaudible) a little bit better 
than his master. 


Strauss: That is a point. The question is this. We cannot 
pursue that now. I will therefore, in order to prevent that 
some people either engender or preserve a prejudice already 
engendered against Aristotle, I would like to say one thing 
about the Aristotelian teaching on slavery. This will be the 
end of this meeting. 


Aristotle asscrts that only natural slaves may be rightfully 
enslaved, and the natural slave is a man who cannot guide his 
own mind, because he is too dumb, and also (inaudible) lacks 
self-control (inaudible). I knew such a man once in my life 

in this country -- in New York, and he was not a slave, because 
such an institution has not been established in the state of 
New York for a long time, for a very long time. But he was 

in a state institution, and could be loaned from there for 

very simple work,which he did, for example, he could paint a 
wall with the same color, no so faculty of discernment was 
required. So he could do that, but he was completely unable to 
control his desire for beer, and wherever he could find beer, he 
drank it, irregardless of the quantity, and then he could no 
longer work. So he needed a man, or a body of men, who protected 
him against himself. That was, in this case, the city of New 
Yorks; it could in principle also have been (inaudible), 


Now we come to a serious point. If the natural slave is a A 
fellow, or like say (inaudible) in Shakespeare's Tempest, an >? 
individual to whom you can say very strong, or otherwise he 
could never be -- now bring me four trunks of (inaudible) -- 
one, two, three, four -- he could do that. But this usefulness 
would be very limited, and therefore when we come to Book VII, 
when Aristotle takes up slavery as it is in practice, even from 
the best city, you will see that these are men who are to be 
kept content with their condition by being promised emancipation. 
Now this is utterly impossible. In the case of natural slaves, 
they cannot possibly become emancipated. This is one of the 
most serious questions regarding Aristotle's Politics. Cne 
cannot, on the basis of having read this one page nere, say 
Aristotle is a fascist, or whatever people say today, or a 
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damned reactionary, which he was in a way. . . (laughter) 
but this does not exhaust in any way the issue, So at this 
point we begin next time, l 


Lecture III. 
Aristotle's Politics, October 9, 1967 


Now let me remind you of two roints which came up last time, and 
were not sufficiently ciscuzsed. The first is when Aristotle 
speaks ef slavery, end also on ether occasions, he speaks of 

the twofold nurnese er the inmsin -- of a practical one, you 
could say, enc a theoretical cons. Now this can and must be 
@mlargsd on the basis of what A27istetle saya at the beginning 

ef the Ethie: on hia ~urpese. Hew the herees of the Ethics, the 
preper heroes, arə voil Sred men, gentleman, asd cone Can zye 

It is a Greek word ee- P-lokarathia. So in other words, these 

aro people toe whem Atictstie does not have to prove that ons 

eught te live de cently. decause they know it from home, fron 
their upbrinzinz. So <snviemen as gentlemen are the heroes. 

And then of coursa there sre nisa people of snether kind, and 
these are the purely theoretical men, let us say for simplicity'’s 
sake, the philoscchers. Now vhsther the philosophers are by 
definition gentlemen er not is one of the most difficult questions. 
We must sea what we can learn about that. But surely the 
philesecher as »~hilesorher has s concern, namely a concern 

with widerstanding, waith the gentlenen as gentiomen de not ote 
The same duality or duplicity, of course, is also to be expected 
regarding the audience of the Palitics. 


New the escond point which must have struck all of you, eitner 
bescauce you have already read Aristotle, and maybe more force- 
fully ig you have never read Aristotle before. That is his 
speakins of nature. When ne sepsaks: The polis is natural, and 
man is by nature a political sniral, and there are mon who are 
slaves by naturs and others who ere free men by nature. Now 
what does he mean there by naturs? 


In our century, there is a thing in the werd which calls itself 
naturalism, and I suppose you have heard that word before, 
Aristotio is not a naturalist, A naturalist is 2 man who seys, 
everything that is is natural, ond that is denied by Aristotle. 
In the first place, there are things that are not natural =- 

the artifacts. A desk is not a natural thing. I+ is made by 

a natural being called man, but it is not in itself naturale 
Secondly, nemos, which means mostly in the text laws, but which 
also has tha meaning conventiens, things on which men ezree, 

are also nos natural. They are only by virtue of an agreement. 
For example, that the monetary unit should be a dollar consisting 
of a hundred cents, or a pound canaisting of twenty shilli--~:, 
and so on. You cannot understand from the nature of the Anerican 
people, or the climate, or what have you, but this is a settloment 
arbitrarily made at a given tine, and is valid only by virtue 

ef this arbitrary settlement. ïnis is the convention. 


Then, perhaps most inportant, among the natural things, there 

is a distinctiən to ba mada besveen what is naturel emphatically 
er perhens (inaudible), and not soe I raad te ysu a pazsoxo 
which we read last tine == "Tho polis is by nature, since also 
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the first associations, meaning family, household, and village 
are by nature, for the polis is the end of those first asso- 
ciations, but nature is the end, for as everything is when 

the genesis, when the coming into being has been completed, 
this we say is the natuvre.of everything, be it a man, a horse, 
a house.” So that is to say a colt is not yet a horse. It 
has not yet reached the nature of the horse. It is defective 
as a horse, or a decrepit mare is also not a horse without 
qualification, but is defective for the opposite reason for 
which the colt is defective. 


And other things, and also the statement which we have read, 

and which a lady wanted te bring up today -- we will probably 
bring it up -- that Aristotle thinks in humankind, men are 
superior to the women. You were the one who found the difficulty 
with that? 


Student: The reason I brought that up was for something else, 
though. The use of the assumption and the analogy between 
the men ere superior to women, and then going from that step 
to some men are by nature superior to others. Now if one is 
by convention, then certainly the other could have been by 
convention, too. 


Strauss: By all means. No; I don't wish to defend Aristotle 
for (inaudible) his somewhat unpleasant statement. (Laughter) 
I use it only as an example for the time being (inaudibie) the 
same distinction between wnat is more perfect and therefore 
natural to a higher degree than the (inaudible). Whether he 
is right or wrong is not now the question, 


“Nature is for Aristotle -- and I'll say this only once in this 
Class, and I apologize for the use ef the obscene expression, 

but I have to do it, otherwise you cannot understand it. Nature 

is for Aristotle, in a sense it is a (inaudible). Natural things 
tend teward something. You see it most cleariy in the phenomenon 

of growth -- a plant or an animal growing towards a term of 

growth, and then after having reached it, it will decay sooner 

er later. Therefore, the ends are natural. They are in the ee ey 
natural phenomena themselves. So, in other words, the question | 
doesn't arise whether there is anything good. What is good is A 
what natural beings as natural beings aim at. (Inaudible) aiming 
at, striving everywhere. Aristotle finds it even in points 

where today noone would find it, for example, the fall of a 

heavy body. Aristotle sees there a tendency of the bodies toward 
the center of the earth. For Aristotle, that is a phenomenon 

that the natural is good. The most striking difference between 
medern thought and Aristotelian thought is this: that this 
fundamental assumption is being questioned in modern times. 
Melville, in one ef his novels, notes -~ has a man, a preacher, 
speak ef the goodness of nature, and then a fellow who is cn 

the beat on which tne preacher makes his sermon says well, ny 

eyes are by nature very bad -- I owe my ability to see to an 
eculist in Philadelphia -- and yeu can replace this with an 
infinite variety of ether examples for the same effect. what 
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would Aristotle say to it? He weuld say, of course, nature 
is net in all cases ~- it doesn't in all cases achieve its 
geals, but what does that oculist in Philadelphia do? 


Student: He imitated. 


Strauss: Exactly. He took a healthy eye, a natural eye, as 

the model for remedying the defects ef this unsatisfactory eye. 
But in modern times, that has become more and more a question 
and this questioning has reached its climax in Kant -- the 
questien of the goodness of nature, and all the later development 
including all present-day things are ultimately based on that 
Kantian question. i 


Now every man, we can say, is a preduct of a natural process, 
like every other natural being. He could not have come into 
being by mere accident. As we are taught today, at least 
tacitly, if evolution at a given moment had been a bit different, 
there would never have been a man, and this would not have meant 
anything for the whole as a whole. For Aristotle, that is in 

ne way true. Man is, for Aristotle, the center of the earth -- 
in a way the center of the whole universe. At least in this 
sense, according to Aristotle, the human soul is in a manner 
everything. The human soul alone is open to everything thai 

is. Neither the seul of brutes, nor the soul of a god, wno 
weuld have no sense perception, and therefore not be open to 
sensitively-perceived things. 


This (inaudible) universe -- the earth everarched by heaven =-=- 
is, according te Aristetle, eternal, has net come into being, 
and will net perish ever. This is mest difficult for us te -- 
net to accept because we are told and (inaudible) for powerful 
reasons fer many centuries, that the visible unit of earth 

has come into being and will perish again. In order to see the 
plausibility of Aristotle's suggestion, you must understand 
and think ef only one questien., According te the view both of 
the Bible and of.medern science, there was a first man, or seme 
first men. That is te say, a human beings or some human beings 
net generated by human beings. Now, according to the Bible, 
created by God. According to modern science, coming out ef 
some kind of apes or whatever -- a new kind of species net 
generated by beasts of the same species. We rever have seen 

a human being who was not generated by human beings. We must 
now assume that there was new such a genesis -- such a generation 
of human beings by non-human beings. (Inaudible) common sense 
you see on the side of Aristotle, but common sense is not 
necessarily always right. This is the minimum we must know 
about Aristotle's general view ef nature, if we want to fellew 
any particular statement. Yes e e o 


Student: I was going to ask a ouestion relevant to this 
question. At different times Aristctl? seems to use the werd, 
and mean by the word nature something differant. When he saye 
the polis is natural, he means that it is the telos of man, 
and only in the polis can man achieve a certain degree of per- 
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. fection., On the ether hand, when he uses the word nature to 

say that a man is, by nature, a slave, he seems to be using 

it in a different sense. That is, there seems to be some 
biological implication te this netien. For this reason -- 

in ene passage he says: "Men are only justly slaves, er should 

be slaves who are slaves by nature." Now if nature were taken 5 
in the teleelegical sense, this sentence would be taught [tautological]: ~~ 
stiegical, that is, only those people whe should be slaves 

are these people whe should be slaves. My question is this. 

If the statement about slaves being natural is in fact a 

biological one, to what degree would any possible, Say modern 
scientific evidence, regarding the question of whether there 

is such a thing as natural. inequality, or net, be relevant to 

edi at discussion of slavery, indeed te his entire enter- 
prise? 


Strauss: Is the first peint ef this -- with what right do you 
make a distinctien in Aristetle between a biological and a non- 
bielegical statement? | 


Student: I'm not sure I have any (inaudible). 


Strauss: I think not the slightest. But let us drop this. 
And now if, just as evidence supporting evoluticn is very 
§rrelevant for Aristetle’s doctrine of the eternity ef the 
universe, evidence regarding the natural equality of men would 
be irrelevant. In other werds, if ene could show that there 
are never any human beings whe fulfill the conditiens which the 
natural slave, according te Aristotle, must fulfill, then 
Aristotle is refuted on this point. But this can never be 
dene because there are such people who do that. The questien 
is enly what should be done with them? Should they be made 
slaves or should they be made inmates of special houses, like 
the one in New York that I spoke of. 


Student: Yes, but the question is also, strictly seating, 

whether these people -- this is perhaps an unanswerable question -- 
whether these people are Slaves by birth, or whether an argument 
might not be made that their inferior mentality is a product of 

two hundred years of environment. 


Strauss: Surely. It could be made. It's necessary to make it. 
The only thing ene can say is that if people, on the basis of 
their prejudices or ideologies, or whatever you call it, assert 
the question must not be raised -- that's the only impossible 
position to take, But the other one, whether in a given case, 
inequality may not be due to environmental factors, rather 

than to birth, must always be raised. Only to believe that 

we know eur priority in every case of inequality, this must 

be traced te environmental facters. That is a prejudice. How 
do we know? There is no intrinsic difficulty in assuming 
natural inequality -- strictly (inaudible) a question. Aristotle 
living today would say that, I think. 
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Student: But then in a sense the whole question of slavary 
and much ef the (inaudible) in which Aristotle is engaged is, 
let's say, the findings of modern science are relevant to his 
enterprise and, in fact, potentially weuld discredit it. 


Strauss: Not quite. The slavery questien is complicated in 
Aristetle himself. If we speak ef natural inequality, if you 
have a family ef say five boys, and they have different dezrees 
ef intelligence, from the same parents and brought up in the 
game manner, new assuming the brightest is the oldest, and then 
someone might say yes, the eldest side has certain advantages 
which the other children don't have, and hence the environment 
explains why he is the brightest. 


Then you find another family ef five boys, and there the fourth 
is the brightest. Then that would seem to show that this 
hypothesis about the advantages enjeyed by the oldest was 
unexplained. I think erdinary experience which we all have 

and which perhaps a teacher is supposed to have in a more 
obvious way than many ether people, is that there are people 
whe are gifted te different degrees, or intelligent to different 
degrees, that doesn't mean that these who have straight A's are 
the brightest and these whe have straight D’s are the most 
stupid, because straight D's may be straight D's because they 

de net wish tobe bered in classroems and want te de something 
else. That gees witheut saying. There is ne such mechanical 
device for judging intelligence. (Inaudible.) The question is 
whether that is in any way politically relevant. Should people 
say ef the highest degree of intelligence ten vetts, of the V 
second degree eight volts, and so on and so on, and the lowest 
enly one volt. This would lead to terrible complications, ard 
was never seriously suggested by anybody. 


The theoretical question -- is there inequality among human 
beings? -- I think on the basis ef ordinary observation be 
answered in the affirmative, just as there are obvious differences 
regarding bedily strength and agility and sgo on. 


Student: I agree with that. I den‘t mean to prolong this, but 
te say that there are obviously inequalities begs the question, 
because the question is whether there are inequalities by nature. 


Strauss: All right. But as I said before, there is ne reason 
te assume that some ef these inequalities are natural, clearly 
natural. But the questien is, in given cases, there may be a 
doubt. Is this inequality natural, or infused by, as people 
call it, seciety. Then, therefore, society is responsible. 

You can see also why the Aristotelian position is se interesting, 
because Aristotle is as aware as a natural target, in this great 
fight between the people who say the inequalities, the politically- 
interesting inequalities, sre natural. Therefore, the actual 
stratification of society is justified by nature. That is what 
the conservatives or the reactionaries said. Then you have 
people who deny that and say no, that is merely cue te a leong 
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misuse, (inaudible) sheer ferce, vielence, and that must be 
cerrected. Aristetle is the clearest and mest obvieus repre- 
sentative ef this now rejected view. But the question is 
whether we new de net reject Aristotle's position too 
unqualifiably en the basis net ef scientific evidence, but 
ef eur likes er dislikes. Yes « > à 


Student: I think that Aristetle made the peint that if the 
difference between men could be shown te be as great.as the 
difference between seul and body, that an argument could be 
made fer the existence of slavery. In other words, just as 
the soul sheuld be master of the body . e « you keep using the 
“example ef inmates in mental institutions -- mental defectives 
ef some sort. Now it seems te me that this is the easiest 
sort of example to cheese, and I think medically one night 
make an argument that better use could be made of these people 
in terms of their own development than te turn them into slaves. 
But certainly yeu can't have an institution of slavery based 
upen that very small. number ef people in asylums. 


Strauss: I fully agree with you. I think I made this point, 
that when Aristotle later en speaks about the institution of 
slavery as it works or would work in a good society, he contra- 
dicts his teaching at the beginning ef tha work. So the 
difficuity is within Aristotle himself. That leads to further 
questiens for which we now are net prepared, but we shall take 
up in time. | 


Student: With regard te *s question, I would think that 
scientific evidence regarding the biological equalities or 
inequalities of men would be somewhat irrelevant to the question 
ef slavery, because Aristotle would still say well, take somebody 
whe is twelve years old, or fifteen years old. I don't care 
whether ər net he is the way he is because he was raised wrong, 
or because he was biologically defective, The question is, what 
are we going to de with him now? 


Strauss: Sure. But en the other hand, if people (inaudible) 
did nət exist in Aristotle's time, but they might have existed, 
weuld have said all right, new you can't change that anymore. 
But what about the future? Of the ceuntry,of the race? Must 
ene take precautionary measures as this will not happen again? 
Say, if semeene who is rather dumb, but whe has an excellent 
heme backgreund and is therefore quite goed, according to 
erdinary standards, now would net a boy who did not have such 
an excellent background, home background, but is by nature 
Superior, if he were given thesame kind of care, would he not 
be much better, and therefore should we net make a kind of 
selectien accerding te nature. 


New let me try te state the principle as clearly as I can. 
Aristatle dees net assert, ef ceurse, that all actual gecial 
stratification is reasenable, just, but he says on the whole | 
that actual stratificatiens cerrespend to the natural stratifi- q 
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eatiens. There are injustices, but they cannot be helped 

and the injustice implied in a radical change would be much 
greater than to bear with the actual justice. That one can 
saye In this sense, Aristotle was as censervative a man as 
there ever was one. There is ne doubt abeut that. Yes « « o 


Students I'm net quite sure I have this straight, but if you 
assume that slavery is natural, that is it's a natural insti- 
tution te seme pzopls, and then yeu also assume that a natural 

er best man is a man whe is net a slave, who is able to centrel 
his appetites, his passions, and is at least passably intelligent, 
then you have a problem because a slave is obviously a man, and 
yet he is an imperfect man. Therefore, we have semething that 
438 natural that is alse imperfect. 


Strauss: That is implied in the teleological concept ef nature. 
Natural precesses, if we can use that term, tend toward an end. 
They do net always reach that end. Wherever there are natural 
things, there are also defective beings ef the same kind, 
whether they are trees, or beasts, er men, and that cannot 

be helped. | 


Students What I was geing te say is related to this. Assuming 
that it is impossible fer the slave te achieve full human 
geocness. In the last part ef the (inaudible), he talks about 
the slave's meral geudness, and it is net merersy a question 

ef degrees of inequality, that is, seme people are a little 

bit better or even a great deal better, out by stating that 
there is a natural class ef sleves, it is a qualitatively 
different kind sf human geedness that is epen te then. 


Strauss: There is ne centradiction. We come to that passage. 
We will discuss it. There are seme apparent difficulties. 


Student: I have a question abeut the distinction between nature 
and (inaudible). First, is there any cenventional action 
perfermed by animals other than men? 


Strauss: Ne. There is the assumptien that conventien presuppeses 
agreement. I mean it deesn't have te be a formal agreement =- 
sign en the detted line, but some exchange of views, and that 
means speech. ‘Therefere, only human beings can make a cenventien. 
In ether werds, if a species ef birds, let me say, in one country 
er in ene centinent, differs from the birds in (inaudible), the 
same species in another centinent, (inaudible), that would be 

frem Aristetle's point ef view a natural difference, ta be 
explained in terms ef the climate, ecology, or what have you. 

But if we find human beings living on the same centinent, and 
they may be clese neighbers, whe have very different customs, 
which cannot be traced te a difference in the natural (inaudible), 
then Aristotle would say that the reasonings which their legis- 
laters made difřer, and this difference ie due te the fact game 
gt a certain point simply tessed ceins in faver of ane Lina of 
actien rather thar anether. (Inaudible.) It must be decided ene 
way. But it is cenvention. Englisnmen are net mere lefthanded 
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er righthanded than the Frenchmen, I den*t know whether someoene 
ever made a study about why the English have left driving and 
why the centinental peeple enjey right driving. 


Student: If a community, let's say ef philesephers, made a 
decision based upon their understanding ef nature, in ether 
werds, net (inaudible) a decisien te act together in a certain 
way, weuld Aristotle consider that actien as conventienal? 


Strauss: To the extent te which it is met -- say let us meet 
temerrew at 3:00 to have anether discussion -- surely it is an 
agreement. YeB « e o l 


Student: If in a pelis the institutien of slavery were based 
en semething ether than nature, what would Aristotle recommend 
fer the health ef the pelis in regard te slavery? 


Strauss: That is hard te say. I mean he would say -- he makes 
a statement in the Ethics abeut that. That corresponds more or 
less te what Plate says in the Laws. You cannot be a friend 
with a slave as slave, but yeu can be a friend with him insofar 
as he is a human being. That means thers is no reason whatever 
why a Slave, a cenventional slave that is, sheuld net be on the 
highest levei ef any free man ef the seciety. There is not the 
slightest difficulty with that. Quite a few of the Greek -- Tne 
Classical philesephers were slaves frem time to time. 


An entirely different questien is whether the institutien ef 
Slavery should be abolished. The question ef the individual 
Slave is simply that ef -- if you have a slave and (inaudible) 
that he should be the slave and yeu the master, you cannet always 
emancipate him. This is ene thing, and the abolition ef the 
institution ef slavery is entirely different. There would have 
been many reasons in their minds against that, because their 
whele seciety rested en slavery. It weuld have meant, not a 
pelitical, but a secial revelutien, and this was taken as =-=- 
they were much mere apprehensive ef change than we were. We 
will find this subject discussed by Aristetle in the third book. 
The whele questien ef change. Medern men are much mere hopeful 
regarding change than the ancient men, and especially Aristetle,. 
Men whe were slaves can be presumed at all times that they were 
displeased with their being slaves. That's elementary. But 
this dees net mean a principle eppesition te slavery. Ifa 
fellow frem seuthern Russia was captured in a slave hunt and 
breught dewn te Greec3a, ef course he cursed these people and 
hated them and wished the werst en them, but te put it the 

ether way around -- namely that the Greek would have been captured 
by his tribe, he weuld be delighted te have another man's 
neighber at his dispesal. 


Everyone likes te be maltreated. That gees without saying. 
But that dsesn*t mean that he eppeses maltreating ef human 
Ddeings as a matter of principle. New stated a little bit mere 
precisely, and limiting eurselves te slavery, te disiike being 
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a slave is, I suppese, commen te all slaves, but that deesn’t 
mean that these same slaves weuld eppese the institutien of 
Slavery if they were the masters. Se if seme people believe 

that there was a kind ef left, in classical antiquity liberals 
whe eppesed slavery in the way in which John Lecke eppesed 
slavery, but are there such peeple? There were peeple whe 

denied the natural character of slavery. We know this frem ree 
Aristetle. But this does net prove at all that they preposed 

the abelitien ef slavery and propesed it as a practical measure. _ 
Yes? 


Student: I'm still questiening hew slaves can be natural if 
the enly cennectien between a slave and a nen-slave is the 
fact that ene got Captured: In ether werds, that same person 
lived « e à 


Strauss: My dear -- Aristetle says these are conventional slaves, 
net natural slaves. We ceme te that right away. Yes? 


Student: I wendered abeut the naturalness of mar versus the 
naturalness ef mest ether natural things insofar as it seems 
that perfection ef man seems te eccur much less frequently, 
accerding te Aristetle, than in the rest ef nature, (Inaudible) 
ceunt mest perfect men en the fingers ef ene hand, whereas thet 
dees not seem te be the case with respect te the rest of nature 


Strauss: Net applying very subtle standards, but true standards, 
mest herses, if they grew up, will be perfectly healthy nerses. 
In the case ef degs, I hesitate te say, because they have 
created such absurd breeds, that one cannot make nature 
responsible fer that. (Laughter) But in the case of man, 

ene could say -- well, semetimes peliticians, when they speak 

te an assembly, they take fer granted that almost all constituents 
are geod men. Don’t they? The goed peeple ef Gary, Indiana, 

er wherever the place may be. Se in a certain crude way, is it 
net true that mest peeple, mest human beings, are nermal, alse 
merally normal. If the temptatiens are net very great, they 

are decent and this kind of thing, and the slight dishonesties 
they commit are net taken very seriously. It depends en how 
yeu leek at it. If yeu take a strict standard, then it is 
different. Then yeu arrive at the conclusion =~ which Aristotle 
arrived that men whe are really geod men, or to use again the 
equivalent ef the Greek expressien, perfect gentlemen, are 
relatively a small percentage ef the pepulation, surely. 

If you go even beyond perfect gentlemen te the highest kind 

ef man, the wise man, (inaudible). Yes, that is so, and it is 
prebably connected with the fact that the soul of man is much 
mere complex thing than the soul ef a herse. Therefore, cone 
nected with that, the perfection ef the human soul is much 

rarer te find than the perfection ef the seul or the body of 

any other being. There weuld be ne difficulty in that because 
it has a natural reasen. 
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Student: But it seems te me that at that paint man's nature 
becenes almest a thing unte itself -- I mean really distinctly 
unique ameng the rest ef nature ə ə eo 


Strauss: This is deubtless true, and I think Aristetle never 
denies that. When he says seul, meaning the human seul, is. 

in a mamner all things, he meant that man is in a manner the 
center ef the universe, He meant that. Other people have used 
the expression that man is a micrecesm in the macrecesm, and 

ef course we have a very easy reply te that. It is just foolish 
human pride. If an elephant ceuld speak, he would say that the 
elephant is -- but the elevcnants cannet speak, and se perhaps, 
if it is pride, the fact that man alene can be proud weuld 

preve the radical difference between man and the beasts. 


Student: But the distinctien between whe speaks and whe docs 
net speak histerically, er in terms ef evelution, is ene of 
degree and net ef qualitative difference. 


Strauss: What de yeu mean by speak -= literally or what? 
Student: I'm not sure what I mean. 
Strause: De you mean the difference between a dog and a man? 


Student: Let's say what medern science weuid consider a man 

a certain amount ef billiens er years agee The only reason I 
raise this question is again in line with what I raised before. 
The general problem I have is understanding in what way modern 
science er medern physics is relevant er irrelevant te the 
assumptiens which Aristetle makes, 


Strauss: That is difficult te answer., Generally stated, it is 
very relevant. As everyene I believe teday admits, that there 
is such a thing like evelution, evelutien meaning the genesis 
ef species eut ef other species, This didn’t exist as a dectrine 
in classical antiquity. Teday we have te accept it, although 
we may be very deubtful whether it is a universal key, as it 

is theught to be by seme peeple. But we must admit that. That 
ig very impertant, witheut any questien., Neene in his senses 
can say that Aristetie’s teaching, as he stated it, is true 

en every peint. Even in the middle ages, people did net say 
that, oniy fer the reasens that they salse believed in the Bible, 
and therefere ceuld net accept Aristetle’s eternity of ths _ 
universe. The questien is, however, whether Aristetle's 
teaching regarding man in particular, regardless ef where man 
cemes frem, whether man is the preduct ef such an evolution, er 
whether man was always, man has a certain nature. That is what 
Aristetle asserts, and nature means alse, what is semetines 
rendered in translatien, that man is essentially different frem 
all ether beings., There may be -- and it is impessible ta 
understand therefore man in terms ef nen-human beings, and 

in particular ef subhuman beings, and therefore aise in particulier 
imposcible tə understand pelitical phenomena, in terms ef 
subpelitical phenemenen, say ecenomic er whatever it may be. 
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This, ene can say, is the crucial thesis ef Aristetle's (inaudible). 
There are essential differences within beinge. The mest impertant 
phenemenen regarding beings is that whatever is belengs te a 

kind or class, even if it is the enly member of the kind ər 

Class. That is anether questien. These kinds and classes 

were Called by Plate eide, Ideas. This is the crucial and 
characteristic (inaudible) ef Secrates and his fellewers Plate 

and Aristetle. That is the mest striking difference between 

them and eur present-day theught, altheugh we are tee much heirs 
te that tradition that we de net speak ef the (inaudible) ef 

human nature, witheut making clear that when we speak ef human 
nature, we mean a human nature essentially different from the 
nature ef a deg, of a lien, er whatever else it might be. 


Student: When Aristetle speke ef the essential difference ef 
man, (inaudible) mentiened that his ability te speak and cemmu- 
nicate was ene ef the basic differences which distinguished him 
frem ether beings. Weuld he change his definition teday, when 
we knew, fer example, that whales can talk te each ether, 
perpeises can taik te each ether, bulls have political erga- 
nizatiens, and many kinds ef animal life de have these speech 
(inaudible) and erganizatien. | 


Strauss: Aristetle knew ef bees and ants -- he mentiened them 
in this connection., He knew alse that animale give seunds, 
but he denies them speech. New let us reread this passage. 


Student: 1253a, Article 10. “And why man is a pelitical animal 
in a greater measure than any bee er any gregarious animal is 
clear. For naturs, as we declare, dees nothing witheut purpese, 
and man alene ef the animals pessessas speech. The mere vaice, 
it is true, cen indicate pain and pleasure, and therefers is 
pessessed by the other animals as well, for their nature has 
been developed se far as te have sensatiens as te what is 
painful and pleasant, and te signify these sensatiens te ene 
anether. But speech is designed te indicate the advantageous 
and the harmful, and therefore alse the right and the wreng. 
Fer it is the special property ef man, in distinctien from the 
ether animals, that he alone has verceptien ef geed and bad, 

and right and wreng, and the other meral qualities, and it is 
partnership in these things that makes a household and a city." 


Strauss: Se the questien weuld be whether the animals you have 
in mind (inaudible) communicate by seunds semething te each 
ether -- maybe warning ef danger. 


Students I theught that recent studies en animals such as 

the perpeises =-=- that it wasn't just seunds of dangers, but 
that the perpeises themselves have a very advanced form of 

. Ccemmunicatien between them, as far as we knew -- and that they 
can think mere than just danger, and perhaps they de knew, in 
their own werld, the difference between right and wreng. 
Obviously, man has a mere develeped ferm «. « oe 
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Strauss: But then the questien is this. Assuming fer a mement 
‘that there is only mere or less, weuld there not be at a 
certain peint en this seale frem the less te the mere a 
aifference ef kind? 


Student: Certainly. 


Strauss: That's the peint. That is the peint which Aristetle 
is here concerned, and Aristotle lays a peint ən this. Loges, 
speech, as distinguished from seunds, is a peculiarity ef man. 
Man can say “I ci a human being." A deg can never say "I am 

a deg." His barking may mean all kinds ef things, and ali kinds 
ef ce things, but he can never be speech, articulate 
speech. 


Student: Can man ever live by nature in the sense that an 
animal lives by nature? Is the nature ef man such that he 
must senehew (inaudible) by cenventien? 


Strauss: Surely he needs seme kinds ef artifacts in the first 
place. | 


Student: Yes. A deg (inaudible) lives by nature, right? 
Strauss: Yes. Sure. 


Student: Ne matter what a deg dees, it’s in line with (inaudible). 
But man -- ne matter what a man dees, it is in line with what 
the man decides te de. Ne matter hew he decides. 


Strauss: Then yeu ceuld say that there are quite a few aninals 
which build something, like nestis, shelters ef ssrt, as nen 
build heuses. But the difference weuld be between these 

natural artifacts, say made by a spider, and the human artifacts, 
which is possible enly threugh the use ef reason, and formerly 
peepie said they de that by “instinct,” a term which I believe 
is new ebselete, partly because peeple weuld like te transform 
the essential difference inte a difference ef degree. 


Student: Ceuld yeu say that a thing's nature largely depends 
upen what it dees best, er what thing it dees better than 
anything else. Fer instance, man in a sense is the best 
pelitical animal, the mest successful. New if there were a 
race, Gay en Mars, which had a better pelitical saeciety than 

the enes we have, yeu ceuld say that the Martians were psiitical 
animals ə e o 


Strauss: Yes, but the questien weuld be whether the Martians 
were net human beings. That weuld be the first questien. And 
a simple experiment would be whether they can generate tocether 
with an carthly hunan being ether human beings. But if not, 
that weuld be a very great, amazing surprise, as there weuld 

be another species ef ratienal beings different frem mun. 
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I think we will pestpene the discussien up te the peint when 
we knew it is useful. (Laughter.) 


Student: After listening te all these questiens, it seems te 
me that they are net enes that are any kind ef real attack 
at the heart ef Aristetle's system, It just seems that with 
a very little rewerking, given any ef this kind ef prepesed 
ecientifie knowledge er actual scientific knewleige, that we 
have teday er that we have in the near future, with very 
little werk he ceuld rewerk this inte his system witheut 
changing it basically. 


Strauss: I den't understand yeu. Yeu say what Aristetle did 
fer such an admirable work, there is a relatively small 
experiential basis. Did:‘ysu mean that? 


Student: Yes. 


Strauss: Sure. I believe neene denies that. Neene said here 
that Aristetle was an eld fezy. 


Student: Several peeple have raised the questien as te whether 
seme things, say pessibly the discovery ef language in animals, 
er ether scientific disceveries that might be made, whether 
these weuld change what Aristetie weuld say. It seems that 
nene ef these things weuld basically change what he would -_.,. 
They could be werked inte what he has already said. 


Strauss: That I de net knew. We weuld have te make much 
Clearer than we have dene what language is, and if this’ 
language as properly defined, weuld be found in seme species 
ef aninals, prebably species net knewn te Aristetle himself, 
it weuld be ef seme impertance. I mean Aristetle deesn't 
come down with a revelation frem Mt. Sinai., He is a human 
being whe presents the best he has feund eut, and we must 
read it with preper respect, but alse with preper criticisa, 


Student: Perhaps I didn't make myself clear with the Martians. 
What I was saying was -- yeu can say it's true that ants have 
a sert of pelitical seciety, er baboens, but they are net 
pelitical animals in the sense that their pelitical secieties 
are net as successful as eurs. 


Strauss: But that ene ceuld deubt, whether human secieties 
are very successful. That is a leng questien, but I weuld 
say simply this. The simple facts that man has learned frem 
animals -- quite a few things, from spiders, bees ~- and they 
Cen*t learn from man weuld seem te shew that the capacity te 
learn, which has very much te de with reasen, is radically 
different in man frem what yeu find in any ether beast. New 
this is the last questien. 


Student: Yeu mentiened befere that natural slaves still might 
net want te enter inte the natural state əf relationship becanuss 
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ef a fear ef maltreatment, was that right? 


Strauss: I didn't say that. I said I imagined that any slave -- 
in fact, we speke ef cenventiens then -= any slave dislikes te 

be a slave, which dees net mean that he is epposed te the 
institutien ef slavery. 


Student: My questien deals with, while it might be that the 
natural slave might still be hesitant te beceme such a slave, 
weuldn't this in fact be sort'ef an indicatien if he were in 
fact a natural slave, weuldn’t this be seme indication of his 
lack ef intelligence, that is, his inability te see that the 
natural slave relationship would be, in fact, best fer him. 
It is net simply best fer the master. 


Strauss: Yeu mean a natural slave whe deesn't wish te be a 
slave, whe rebels against being enslaved, weuld by this very 
fact preve that he's (inaudible). That is a hard thing te say 
because alse the conventional slaves would de it, and yau can’t 
in this.way find an empirical difference between the natural 
and the cenventienal slave. Yeu weuld have te be a bit mere — 
specific. Think ef it in practical terms. Yeu have a natural 
and a conventional slave. Both rebel. What is the difference 
between their rebeliien -=-= which shews that the ene sheuld be 
a slave and the ether sheuld net be a slave. 


But I think it is wiser new te turn te the discussien ef the 
cenventienal slave, because ef this we have net speken at all. 
We begin best in 1255a, Article 4 Se Aristetle has preven 

in his way up te this peint that there are men whe are by 
nature slaves, and that means where it is just that they be 
slaves, and alse cenducive te their interest as well as te 

the interest ef the masters. New we ceme te the ether scheel 
ef theught, which says that slavery is in all cases. unjust. 
And what de they say? 


Students 1255a, Article 1. “But at the same time it is net 
difficult te see that these whe assert the eppesite are alse 
right in a manner. The fact is that the terms ‘slavery’ and 
‘slave’ are ambigueus. Fer there is alse such a thine as a 
Slave er a man that is in slavery by law." 


Strauss: Yes. Or by cenventiens. Semeene here wanted 2 
simple illustratien ef the cenventien -- the cenventienal 
Slave -- that weuld be ene. That is te say, this is net by 
nature, but a cenventien. New read te us. 


Student: "Fer the nemes is a sert ef agreement under which 
the things cenquered in war are said te beleng te their cen- 
quoerers." 


Strauss: Se in ether words, that is an agreement which neaple 
made, fer geed er bad reasens, but this institutien ewes its being 
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exclusively te this agreement, that net enly the inanimate 
pessessiens ef the vanquished weuld be taken away, but the 
vanquished themselves weuld beceme the preperty ef the victers. 
That ic agreed upen, meaning beth sides agreed. Wheever wins, 
enslaves the ethers. There is nething immediately unjust in 
that. 


Student: "New this cenventienal right is arraigned by many 
jurists, just as a statesman is impeached fer prepesing an 
uncenstitutienal measure. They say that it is menstreus if 
the persen pewerful eneugh te use ferce and superior in pswer 
is te have the victim ef, his ferce as his slave and subject. 
And even ameng the learned, seme held this view. Others held 
the ether." i l 


Strauss: In ether werds, what weuld these peeple say? These 
peeple say it is impessible -- a matter ef indignatien -- that 
pewer as such sheuld make right. The mere fact that tribe A 
wen that battle sneuld make them the just ewners ef the members 
ef tribe B." . E 
Student: "But the reasen ef this dispute and what makes the 
theeries everlap is the fact that, in a certain manner, virtue, 
when it edtains reseurces, has in fact very great power te use 
ferce, and the strenger party always pessesses superierity 

in semething that is geed. Se that it is theught that ferce 
cannet be deveid ef geedness." a ae 


Strauss: Let us step here fer a mement. Why are these peeple 
wreng, whe simply say and believe that this settles the issut -- 
that pewer dees net make right? In the first place, justice, 

er mere generally virtue, is, if it is preperly equipped, if 

{t is sufficiently equipped te perferm virtueus actiens, is 

in a manner mest pewerful. Se the fact that tribe A vanquished 
tribe B dees net have te be traced simply te sheer superiority 
in bedily ferce, er the ether way around, pewer is never witheut 
seme superierity, witheut seme virtue in seme respect. Fer 
instance, military discipline. That's nething to despise. 

They may be very great abominatiens a given peeple at a given 
time, and yet military discipline and everything geing with it 
is semething which ene sheuld rather imitate than despise, 

New hew dees he ge en? 


Student: “But that the dispute is merely abeut the justice 

ef the matter, fer it is due te the ene party helding that 

the justificatien ef autherity is geedwill, while the ether 
identifies justice with the mere rule ef the strenger. Because 
ebvieusly, if these theeries be separated apart, the ether 
theeries have ne ferce er plausibility at all, implying that 
the superier in geedness has ne claim te rule and be master." 


Strauss: New let us step here. New these unreasonable peepie 
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whe start frem a simple belief that the thesis “might dees net 
make right" settles the issue. This disregards the cemplex 
relatien between pewer and right, and say it is enly a questien 
ef right, and we must whelly disregard the questien ef power, 
as if pewer were se simply diverced frem right. And then they 
say “right is geedwill” -- well, ene ceuld almest say hunan 
kindness. Clearly the peeple whe enslave the ethers are net 
animated by geedwill teward the slaves. That gees witheut 
saying. New when that is that Aristetle deesn't develep here, 
(inaudible) then, they mean ef ceurse we must whelly disregard 
the questien ef power. There are semetimes extreme peeple, . 
even in eur enlightened age, whe held this view, witheut using 
these terms. Right is geedwill, and pewer is whelly irrelevant 
as far as these matters are cencerned. The eppeonents ef these 
peeple, hewever, say right is simply the rule ef the strenger, 
witheut geing inte the questien ef the virtue invelved in 
being streng, the meral virtue. Beth are extreme and abstract 
views, and beth are rejected by Aristetle. 


And new there is still anether kind ef people, I think » e è 


Student: “But seme pergens, deing their best te cling ts some 
principle ef justice, fer the nemes is a principle ef justice, 
assert that the enslavement ef priseners of war is just. Yet. 
at the same time, they deny the assertien, fer there is the 
pessibility that wars may be unjust in their erigin, and ene 
weuld by ne means admit that a man that dees net deserve slavery 
can be really a slave. Otherwise, we shall have the result 

that persens reputed ef the highest nebility are slaves, and 

the descendants ef slaves, if they happen te be taken priseners 
ef war and seld.” 


Strauss: Se, in ether werds, (inaudible) is a bit mere cemplicated. 
The starting peint here ef Aristetle is this. There are peeple 
whe de net ge inte this refined questien, what is right in 

itself? Is it geedwill er is it what gees with strength, 
superierity? And say right is law. And new what dees the 

law say? The law says that peəple taken priseners in war are 

te be enslaved, and seld inte slavery. Se that is mere or less 

a pesitien which I stressed befere. When the slave is dissatisfied 
with being a slave, this dees net necessarily mean that he 

eppeses institutienal slavery. He enly wants it the ether 

way areund. But this is net quite cerrect. Aristetle tells 

us semething in this passage which was just read. What de 

they say? 


New first Aristetle's criticism. Peeple taken priseners in 
war are justly enslaved. Aristetle says that. If yeu want 
te be se lawful, why den’t yeu leek first whether the war as — 
such was lawful. If the war was net just in the first place, 
its eutceme -- the enslavement ef the defeated -- cannet be 
lawful ər just. That is number ene. And secendly, what they 
erdinarily imply is this -- that they de net say by any means 
if we wen, and se yeu are eur Slave. If yeu had wen, we weuld 
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be your slaves, and that is that. Such ebjectivity, if I 

may use this werd, is very rare ameng human beings. Se 

they weuld say ne, we are entitled te enslave yeu, but if 

yeu weuld enslave us, that weuld be a gress injustice, because 
we are better than yeu, we are by nature yeur superiors. 
Between Greeks and barbarians, this was the erdinary situation. 
Ge Ore 


Student: 1255a, Article 6. "Therefere, they de net mean 

te assert that Greeks themselves if taken priseners are 
slaves, but that barbarians are. Yet, when they say this, 
they are merely seeking fer the peer ef natural slavery, 
. ef which we speke at the outset.” 


Strauss: Se these peeple, in erdinary discussiens, take fer 
granted, are cempeliled te make a distinctien between natural 
slaves and cenventienal slaves, because they say Greeks may 
enslave barbarians, but barbarians may net enslave Greeks. 
Therefere, they admit what I, Aristetle, have been trying te 
say all the time -- that there is a difference between the 
natural slave and the cenventienal slave. Frem this it does 
net fellew that aristetle agrees with the vulgar Greek vie. 
We will find later evidence that Aristetle dees net agree with | 
it. He uses enly these commen, vulgar views as a kind ef 
cemmensensical suppert er rather starting peinc fer leading 
up te what is his view -= that natural slavery is net ceon- 
ventienal slavery. New what fellews regarding cenventienal 
Slavery then? | 


Student: "Fer they are cempelled te say that there exists 
certain persens whe are essentially slaves everywhere and 
certain ethers whe are se newhere, and the same alse applies 
abeut nebility. Our nebles censider themselves neble net enly 
in their ewn ceuntry, but everywhere. But they think that 
barbarian neblemen are enly neble in their ewn ceuntry, which 
implies that there are twe kinds ef nebility, and a freedem, 
ene abselute, and the ether relative. As Helen says in 
Theedectes: ‘But whe weuld dare te call me menial, the 

scien ef a twefeld steck divine,’ Yet, in se speaking, they 
make nething but virtue and vice, the distinctien between slave 
and free, the neble and the base-bern. Fer they assume that 
just as frem a man springs a man, and frem a brute a brute, 

se alse frem geed parents cemes a geed sen. But as a matter ef 
fact, nature frequently, while intending te de this, is unable 
te bring this abeut."” 


Strauss: Se, in ether werds, in practice matters are a bit 
cemplicated, sna there may semetimes be a man belenging te the 
lewest segment ef seciety whe weuld deserve te be the abselute 
ruler ef everyene else, and that can happen. But the questien 
is -- can you, on the basis ef this eccasienal deficiency ef 
nature , change the secial erder frem təp te bettem? Is this 
wise? Is this expedient? We will ceme te a discussien ef that 
in Beek III. New let us read the end ef this passage. 
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Student: 1255b, Article 10. “And the slave is a part ef 
the master. He is, as it were, a part ef the bedy, alive 
but yet separated frem it. Hence, there is a certain cenmu- 
nity ef interest and friendship between slave and master, in 
cases when they have been qualified by nature for those 
pesitiens. Although, when they de net held them in that way, 
but by nemes and by censtraint ef ferce, the eppesite is the 
case," 


Strauss: I think Aristetle cemes eut very clearly against 
cenventienal slavery. This nomes, this cenventien, that men 
caught in war are justly enslaved, is rejected by him. They 
must deserve, from their fundamental natural defects, te be 
enslaved. Then and then enly can there be truly slaves, and 
can this whele relatien be a fair and human relatien. 


The great difficulty, which I have indicated befere, is hew 
de we get a reasenable supply ef slaves en this basis? And 
that is clear we will never get it, and therefere that is 
semething fundamentally defective, and we must then try te 
underetand how Aristotle viewed this centradictien, this 
particular centradictien in which he get invelved. We have 
net yet the basis fer selving this question, New there are 
a few mere passages a bit later. ; 


Se Aristetle has preven then that ruling as a master and the 
pelitical art are, by ne means, identical things, because 
ruling as a master dees net presuppese in any way a knewledge, 
whereas the art ef pelitical rule is a kind ef knewledge. 

Yeu are a master by nature, and not by seme specific knowledge 
ef hew te gevern slaves, and in particular, ef ceurse, as 
Aristetle develeps here -- say yeu have a slave whem yeu use 
fer preparing yeur meals. It weuld be prepestereus te think 
that the master sheuld teach the slave hew te prepare meais,. 
It weuld be much beneath his dignity. Let us see in 1255b. 


Student: 1255b, Article 4. "The master's functien censists 
net in acquiring slaves, but in empleying them. Tnis science, 
hewever, is ene ef ne particular impertance er dignity. The 
master must knew hew te direct the tasks which the slave must 
knew hew te execute. Therefere, all peeple rich eneugh te be 
able te aveid persenal treuble have a steward whe takes this 
effice, while they themselves engage in pelitics er philesephy.” 


Strauss: That is a fameus passage. We have here the masters 
and they lead the pelitical life, gevern the pelis, and/er they 
engage in philesephy. Philesephy can be used here in the bread 
meaning, love ef wisdem, and that is net restricted te technical 
philesephy. It surely is semething different frem pelitical 
life. This much is clear frem the (inaudible) -- either the 
ene or the ether. These are the twe activities which are truly 
human, and te which enly a small part ef the human race is 
enabled by nature. We knew the preblem teday -- the greet 
Change effected in the lives ef ail ef us -- by the enermous 
laber savings breught abeut by technelegical pregress. And the 
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questien is, as Aristetle mentiened befere threugh a fantastic 
example, ceuld there net be a state ef affairs in whieh all 
hard and dirty and bering werk weuld be dene by machines, and 
se that all men ceuld devete themselves te a truly human life, 
te a life ef pelitics er philesephy. That is surely an 
entirely new situatien ef which Aristetle did not dream, but 
the fundamentals ef these problems were knewn te hin. There 
ds a life ef drudgery te which man is by nature cendemned te, 
and yet which is net the natural life ef man as a ratienal 
being. Frem this point ef view, the medern tochnelegical 
develepment is merely an unquestienable pregress beyend what 
Aristetle dreamed ef, and yet fundamentally aleng the lines ef 
Aristetle. The questien is enly whether this selutien brought 
abeut by art, by human inventiveness, and in ne way suggested 
by nature itself, whether this dees net have its drawbacks, 
whether there is net seme hitch here. As yeu knew, the present 
malaise in the werld, net enly in this ceuntry, has semething 
te de with that, especially if yeu leek at the mest fertunate 
ceuntries, which have ne cemplicated racial preblems, which 
have ne cemplicated preblems ef unempleynent and se en -- the 
Scandinavian ceuntries especially -- and where human happiness 
dees net seem te have increased with the increase ef the 
pessiblity fer everyene, either te participate in human life, 
4] te devete himself te wisdem, er maybe de beth at the same 
t Mee 


But ene peint we must read, because, under ne circumetances, 

de I engage in apelegetics fer Aristetle. We want te see 

his teaching as it was, in its beauty as well as its nen-beauty. 
Ge en. 


Student: “The science ef acquiring slaves ... " 


Strauss: Science here in the wide sense -- means the same as 
arte 


Student: “is different beth frem their ewnership and frem their 
directien, that.is, the just acquiring ef slaves being like a 
sert ef warfare er hunting." 


Strauss: Se there is the ether side -- the seamy side ef 
slavery. It is all very well. You have a slave. Yeu are a 
nice and géntle master, and the slave is a kind and willing 
Slave, and it is a very human relatien. But hew dees this 
relatien ceme inte being? The slave may have been bern frem 

a Slave in yeur heuse, but that was net the erigin. Originally 
they were hunted, and this hunting -- whe dees the hunting? 
This weuld be the crucial questien, because it is a question 

ef the erigin. Well, there may be nasty peeple whe de nething 
but hunting, slave-trading, but there may alse be gentlemen 

whe de it. I have never studied the details ef ancient clavery, 
but enly in reading such men like Plate and Aristetle do 

you remember -- seme ef yeu will remember the Pretageras,. 
Hippecrates « « « 
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Student: The yeung man whe didn't get te the cenversatien on 
time because he was up all night chasing a run-away slave. 


Strauss: Yes. 
Student: Then he came te Secrates. 


Strauss: Of ceurse, net a werd is said by Plate te indicate 
disappreval ef this activity. If yeu have the institution 

ef slavery, peeple whe avail themselves ef this right te hunt 
fugitive slaves, but Plate er Secrates weuldn't have done it. 
In ether words, the gentleman, in the erdinary sense ef the 
term, weuld gə after fugitive slaves, and these whe are ef 
greater delicacy, as he weuld say, altheugh that weuld net 

be the proper werd, because there were really teugh (inaudible), 
- but Plate (inaudible). They weuldn't de it. This is the 
crucial implicatien ef the institutien ef slavery. 


Frem the peint ef view ef the histery ef human theught, and 
pelitical thought in particular, I believe it is ef seme 
impertance te make clear this peint ef Aristetle's. The 
-erdinary schema which we have teday in medern times, with 
perfect justice, between a right and a left which changes the 
ceurse ef centuries -- naturally it is changing befere our 
eyes -- still, this is a sensibie \inaudible) on the whole., 
(Inaudible) is net applicable te early ages. 


There was an American schelar called Haveleck whe wrete a 

beck seme years age en liberalism (inaudible) philesephy, 

and he tried te preve that there was a scheel ef liberals 

in the present-day American sense in classical theught. I 
think that is a whelly greundless assertien. There were 
peeple whe eppesed the Secratic-Platenic-Aristetelian view, 
but the reasen was net any sympathy fer the underdeg er 
anything ef this kind, but theeretical rejectien ef all 
cenventien ef all seciety. On the ether hand, the quest fer 

a perfectly goed seciety, fer a just seciety, that quest stems 
frem Secrates, Plate, and Aristetle, and net frem these 

ether peeple whe rejected the pelis altegether as a mere 
cenventienal thing, which ne sensible man weuld take serieusly 
and which he weuld enly explere te his benefit, since it 
effered seme great cenveniences, but which is net truly 
respectable. Yes? 


Students Since Aristetle says the art ef erdering the slave 
is net the same as using the slave, (inaudible) applies te 

the particular virtue ef the master, dees this mean that the 
master need net cencern himself with the erigin ef his slave? 
Weuld this be perhaps a practical selutien te the preblen 
indicated earlier in the class -- that if yeu are geine te 
have a viable slavery system, there weuld have te be many 

mere people in the system whe are slaves than wevid erdinarilv 
be slaves by nature? 
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Strauss: I think there are twe questiens. One I understand. 
Is a decent master under an ebligatien te find out whether 

the slave in questien has been henestly acquired, just as you 
weuld net buy semething frem a fence, if that’s the preper 
werd. Yes, but yeu know there are limits sat -- if yeu have 
ne reasen te dewbt that the seller ie as henest as such people 
generally are, then it weuld be an infinite regress then te 
begin investigatiens. That is number ene. New the ether 
peint I did net quite feliew,. l 


Student: I wendered if he made the distinetien here where he 

says, (inaudible) distinguished very sharply, the art ef acquiring, 
the art ef using. (Inaudiblo) in erder te selve the practical 
preblem which we breught up earlier in the elass, where yeu have 
the -- if you want te have a slavery system, it weuld imply 

there weuld be many slaves in it, and perhaps many mere than 

weuld be slaves by nature. Se this is the practical way that 

the master selves the preblem fer himself. I say well, this 
simply is net my cencern -- hew did he gain the slaves. 


Strauss: He may be in the erdinary sense of the term a just 
man -- I mean he deesn't steal, crudely speaking. But if he 
knews that some very fishy things have been geing en befere 
the merchandise appeared en the market, I believe it creates a 
great prsotlem.e It depends a bit on hew streng ene’s meral 
sterach is -- hew much it can digest, and the mere sensitive 
peeple weuld feel there is semething fundamentally wreng. Let 
us see hew the argument develeps later, aspecially in Beeks 
VII and VIII, when he speaks ef slavery in the perfect pelis, 
because slavery as it existed, let's say in Athens, ene ceuld 
always say that Athens was a rather imperfect pelis., This 
doesn't supply a preper basis fer a judgment, Let us see hew 
slavery in a perfect pelis leeks. Then we will begin te judge. 


Lecture IV 


Aristotle's Politics, October ll, 1967 


(A student paper was read at the beginning of this lecture.) 


Strausss That was a spirited paper, but not always correct. 

You had quite a bit of criticism of Aristotle. This shows the 
difficulties with which one is confronted. Now what you sald at 
the end -- this difficulty does not exist. It is created only by 
your using the term ‘the state." There is a great complication 
which Aristotle will make clear only in the sequel, especially 

in Book III, and that is that there are two things inseparable 
from one another, -but radically different from each other, and 

= the first is the polis, and the second is what in Greek is called 
‘politea', the form of the polis, the regime as I translate it. 
No polis is without a regime. As for the women and children, for 
example, they must be educated, treated, managed, or whatever you 
call it, with a view to the regime. The treatment will differ 

in a democracy, on the one hand, and in an aristocracy, on the 
other. So if you speak of the state, you take something which is 
politically neutral, whereas Aristotle does not recognize such a 
neutrality except in a very provisional consideration, like that 
of the first few pages of the Politics. But this now would lead 
us too far. That is a crucial point, and not something thought 
out by Aristctvie, since he was a philosopher, whatever that may 
mean, but Aristotle puts here his finger on the nerve of politicai 
life, as one becomes aware especially in times of crisis, but 

as one can also see it, in quiet times. There is never a 
political society which is not, does not have a specific political 
purpose, whether that is democratic, or oligarchic, or fascist, 
but without such a specific character, a polis is impossible. 
That is the great theme of the first part of Book III. 


The term ‘natural right’ which was lavishly used by Mr. 
had no basis in the text. Still I understand how he was 
tempted to do it, and once you understand the temptation, you 
understand also that one doesn't resist the temptation. But 

the temptation was created by this. You said tne art of acquisi- 
-tion, and that is what Aristotle says is a bad (inaudible), is 
concerned with living, whereas a true one is concerned with 
living well. Perhaps these were not exactly the words you used, 
but these are the terms which Aristotle uses. I mean that 

people try to amass wealth -- wealth upon wealth without any 
limit to it. That is fundamentally an error. This error is 

due to the fact that there exists such a thing in the world 
called money, of which there is no limit in mere numbers. You 
know whether you should stop at 5000 or 500,000 or 5 million. 
There is no intrinsic limit -- that is entirely homogeneous. 

But if you think of true wealth, what you need for living well, 
there are qualitative limits, and therefore the one kind of 
acquisition is good, and the other is bad. Here he makes this 
point that the people who acquire and acquire without any end, 
without any limit, that has to do with the fact that they are 
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concerned only with living, and not with living well. Do you 
remember that? 


Students: But also with anxiety over their livelihood. 


Strauss: That's the same. In other words, you have a man 

here who Says I don't know what will happen -- I may live up 

to 90 years, where I'm wholly unable to earn any more money, 

. and there may be inflation and invasions, and so in order to be 
absolutely safe, I amass as much es I can., Now who stated the 
principle involved in the clearest and the most beautiful way? 


© Students Hobbes. 


Strauss: Hobbes. Sure. Only Hobbes doesn’t speak of money 

in particular, but he includes it. He calls it power. If self- 
preservation is the only stable foundation for (inaudible), but 
if you want to preserve yourself, you need means of self- 
preservation, that is to say, power. Power in the widest sense, 
where not only a stick or a gun is power, but also food of course, 
without which you could not live. Hobbes draws this conclusion 
that since self-preservation is a starting point, we are led to 
the conclusion that human life is nothing but striving of power 
after power, and a striving that ceases only in death, and 
forever more. So here is an agreement although they take 
ultimately different sides, but Hobbes cannot have a clear 
concept of living well, which Aristotle has. That's the great 
difference. Since Hobbes calls this striving for preservation, 
and what is implied in it, a natural right, to that extent you 
are justified in your using it, but not on the base of Aristotle. 


Student: I guess we can bring it up later. 


Strauss: No. I hope soe This is what I wanted to suggest. 
If we come to the passages, and (inaudible), and you feel that 
I did not dispose of your difficulties, you interrupt and tell 
mee The same privilege, of course, is enjoyed by everyone. 


We have seen that the city consists of houses. It emerges 
immediately out of villages, but the villages as villages are 
not preserved necessarily within the city. They may be 
preserved by the grace of the city as administrative units, 
but the houses are necessarily preserved -- the households or 
families. Now if you say why not abolition of the family -- 
that is a good qucstion, but this we take up when we come to 
the second book, where Aristotle takes issue with Plato's 
communism. So the household is the unit beneath the city. 
The art or knowledge or science dealing with the household 

is called oeconomica, from which the English word economics 

is obviously derived. The first question is the economic art, 
the art of household management, is this the same as the art 
of money making? You see already in Aristotle's time eccnomics 
had taken on part of the meaning which it has today. Noone 
would today call the art of managing one’s wife and children 
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a part of economics, but the art of money making would still be 
regarded aS an important part of economics, and at least of 
private economics. 


Now when Aristotle decides the question first of what is the 
relation between the economic art and the money making art, 

and Aristotle says they cannot be identical because the economic 
art is directed toward use of wealth, whereas the money making 
art is directed toward acquisition, and using and acquiring are 
. two essentially different activities. This much is clear. 

The using art is always higher than the acquiring or producing. 
For example, the man who produces weapons -- he is subject to, 
not in law, but as far as his art is concerned, to the military, 
to the generals. The generals will tell him, or employees. of 
the general called scientists, will tell him waat kinds of 
weapons they need. In this sense, acquisitive art is inferior, 
ministerial to the economic art. 


Now Aristotle raises a further question. Is it true that the 
acquisitive art, tne art of acquiring, is identical with the 
money making art? Or is there not a kind of acquisition which 
is more fundamental, more natural, than the money making art. 


Now let us turn to 1256a, 19. Now here he begins to speak of 
the primary and fundamental forms of acquisition, and this i- 
based, the starting point is that man needs food. You can? 7 
add housing and shelter, but that would only complicate m-ttors. 
and would not make them clearer. So let us limit ourselves to 
the most elementary need, which is that of food. 


Student: "But furthermore, there are many sorts of food, owing 
to which both many animals and men have many modes of life, for 
it is impossible to live without food, so that the differences 
of food have made the lives of animals different. Among wild 
animals, Some are nomadic and others solitary, according to 
whichever habit is advantageous for their supply of food, 
because some of them are carnivorous, others graminivorous, 

and others eat all kinds of food. So that nature has differen- 
tiated their modes of life to suit their facilities and their 
predilection for those articles of food, and as different 
animals by nature relish different sorts of food, and not 

each kind the same, even within the classes of carnivorous 

and graminivorous animais, their modes of life differ from one 
another, and similarly in the human race also.” 


Strauss: Let us stop heree The point which I would like to 
make is this. Nature has separated the various tribes of y 
animals, and also embodied certain intrahuman differences. 

This is shown by the fact that not the same thing is lessened 
by nature to everything. Lessened by nature means it is 
conceivable that someone might compel himself to find pleasant, 
Say the food of a donkey or a duck. But it would not be by 
nature lessened for him. Now this is a point which I must 
mention, but Ar istotie implies kare although he doesn't sneak 
of that here is the essential defect of that thinking that is 


called hedonism, the view that the good is identical with the 
pleasant. Its obvious defect is this. Different things are 
pleasant to different kinds of beings, to say nothing now of 
the difference within the human race. So pleasure and pain 
depends fundamentally on the character of the being concerned. 
This character of the being, this essential character of the 
being, determines the range of pleasure and pain, and therefore 
is the fundamental moral fact. Therefore, we cannot start our 
bearings in morals from pleasure, but we must start from the 
essential character of the kind of being, because the essential 
character of the kind of being, say a dog, donkey, man, determines 
the specific ends which these various kinds of beings pursue. 


Then he develops it somewhat later -- perhaps you can read it, 
Mr o , in 1256a, p». 20. Aristotle has given the many ways 
in which human beings find the means of their livelihood, and 
now after having enumerated them, the ways of life are more or 
less aS many « « - yes? 


Student: "This then virtually completes the list of the various 
modes of life, those at least that have their industries sprung 
from themselves and do not procure their food by barter and 
trade, the lives of the herdsman, the husbandman, the raider, 
the fisherman, the hunter. Others also live pleasantly by 
combining some of these pursuits, supplementing the more 
deficient life for it happens to faii short in regard to being 
self-sufficing, for instance, some combine a pastoral life 

and raiding, others husbandry and hunting, and similarly with 
the others. They pass their time in such a combination of 
pursuits as their need compels. Property of this sort then 
seems to be bestowed by nature herself upon all." 


Strauss: These are the natural ways of earning a livelihood. 
Say in the case of fishing and hunting, there is no great 
difficulty to say this is provided by nature. In the case of 
agriculture, we could say there is minor human intervention here 
required, sowing and so on, but in the case of taking away from 
other human beings by force, robber y, it seemed a bit hard, 

but still there is the natural force, and natural spiritedness 
of some kind of people compared with defects, because one of 
the defects of others would also seem to show that it is 
natural. Now let us go on. 


Student: “Bestowed by nature herself upon all, as immediately." 


Strauss: Aristotle now has to give some sign or some kind of 
proof that this assertion that nature Supplies men with food 

is natural. I'm sorry -- give some proof that nature supplies 
men with food. Is nature such a friendly or benevolent goddess, 
so to Speak. Go on. 


Student: "Immediately upon their first coming into existence. 

So also when they have reached maturity, for even at the originai 
coming into existence of the young, some kinds of animals bring 
forth with them at birth enough sustenance to suffice until the 
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offspring can provide for itself. For example, all the species 
that bear their young in the form of larva or eggs. The vivi- 
parous species have sustenance for their offspring inside them- 
selves for a certain period, the substance called milk.” 


Strauss: So you see here is the posture of the scientific man, 
who notes the fact that this is popularly known, this thing, _ 
and popularly known as milk, but he is somehow on a higher ae 
level where this biot giving is not a foregone conclusion. 
-Student: "We naat suppose that nature also provides for them 
in a similar way when grown up, and that plants exist for the 
sake of animals, and the other animals for the good of man. 

- fhe domestic species, both for his service and for his food, 
and if not all at all events, most of the wild ones for the 
sake of his food and of his supplies of other kinds, in order 
that they may furnish him both with clothing and other appli- 
ances. If, therefore, nature makes nothing incomplete or in 
vain, it follows that nature has made all the animals for the 
sake of man. Hence, even the art of war will by nature be in 
a manner an art of acquisition. The art of hunting is a part 
of it, that is properly employed, both against wild animals 

and against such of mankind as though designed by nature for 
subjection refused to submit to it, inasmuch as this warfare is 
by nature just." 


t 


Strauss: Here is a very remarkable statement and unigue in 
Aristotle, and the view here expressed i3 generally known by 
teleology, but that is quite different from Aristotle's teleology 
in general, because here we have not only the internal teleology, 
meaning, say a dog embryo is meant to grow into a fully fledged 
dog, but that there is also an external teleology with a view 
to man. So let's say crocodiles and tigers and what have you 
are all made by nature for the use of man. This is a teaching 
peculiar to the Politics, and Aristotle doesn't state it without 
ualification as one ought to, so that one ought to assume 
(inaudible), ought to believe. 


Student: Barker mistranslated that crucial (inaudible) at the 
beginning of Article 12. Barker says “accordingly, as" and 
it's it -- we caught that last time. 


T 
Strauss: Oh, I didn't know that. At any rate, in what sense 
could Aristotle seriously make this assertion and not in this _—- 


connection, where he addresses not simply men of Science, but og: 


gentlemen who are not supposed to be so strict as men of science , 
are regarding such matters. That men can make use of poisonous 
animals even, for example, for pharmaceutic purposes -- was, of 
course, well known in Aristotle's time, and it’s no difficulty 
that quite a few things which seem to be useless can become 
useful to man. There are limits to that -- for example, what 
is the use of lice and other such unpleasant beasts. Rats, of 
which you hear so much now. We would all be much better off 
without the rats. 
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In what way can Aristotle say that everything is for the sake 
of man? If we enlarge the point a bit, and understand useful- 
ness in the wider sense, now what is the highest activity of 
man, according to Aristotle? Some of you must know that. 


Student: Considering things according to their essences? 


Strauss: Understanding, knowledge. Now is not every being 
useful for man's knowledge. So if we take man not only in his 
creature needs -- food, shelter, and so on -- but aS a thinking, 
understanding, learning being, then one could indeed say every 
being is for the sake of man, even a louse. From observing a 
louse , you can learn amazing things, as every biologist can 
tell you. But as I say, this is not to be taken in the 

literal sense as a necessary and true Aristotelian teaching. 


Nature provides food for man, as is shown especially in the 
case of the newly born, but also in other ways, and therefore 
there is a natural kind of acquisition, acquiring that which 

is by nature meant to be for man. This is surely a part of 

the management of households -- the art of household management. 
This art, this natural acquisitive art, is not infinite, clearly. 
If you think of what a sensible man, even in order to live 
comfortably, would need, that is very limited. Maybe much 
beyond what we as individuals have -- while we may be poor, 
that's too bad, but it is surely finite. This he develops in 
the immediate sequel. 


Now he turns thereafter to the other kind of acquisitive art, 
the money making, and that is in 1256b,40. 


Student: "But there is another kind of acquisition that is 
especially called wealth getting, and that is so called with 
justice, and to this kind it is due that there is thought to 
be no limit to riches and property. Owing to its affinity to 
the art of acquisition of which we spoke, it is supposed by 
Many people to be one and the same as that, and as a matter 
of fact while it is not the same as the acquisition spoken of, 
it is not far removed from it. One cf them is natural; the 
other is not natural, but carried on rather by means of the 
certain acquired skill or art." 


Strauss: That is a clear statement of the question, and now 
Aristotle will explain to us the second kind of acquisitive 
art, which we may call the money making art. 


Student: "We may take our starting point for its study from 
the following consideration. With every article of property, 
there is a double way of using it. Both uses are related to 
the article itself, but not related to it in the same manner. 


One is peculiar to the thing, and the other is not peculiar to 


it. Take, for example, a Shoe. There is its wear as a shoe, 
and there is its use as an article of exchange, for both are 
ways of using a shoe, inasmuch as even he who barters a shoe 
for money or food with a customer who wants a shoe, uses it 
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as a shoe, though not for the use proper to a shoe, since shoes 
have not come into existence for the purpose of barter." 


Strauss: Stop here for a moment. This is the starting point -- 
that there is a twofold use of things, of property, things 
belong to property. A proper use and a non-proper use. I 
- don't say improper there because that needs a proof. The proper 
use of a shoe -— that's clear -- to wear it. The proper use of 
a hat, the proper use of a gun, the proper use of glasses, the 
proper use of a pencil, and so on, but all these things can also 
have a non-proper use, and this non-proper use is the use as an 
article of exchange. But, as Aristotle asserts, even in this 
non-proper use as an article of exchange, its peculiarity being 
glasses, shoes, pencil are still important. At least one of the 
two exchanges is concerned with using the thing, and even if 
(inaudible) a money economy where neither the buyer nor the 
Seller is interested in the use, yet the ultimate customer of 
course is. 


Now this distinction is the starting point of Marx's famous 
analysis of commodities, and I think we should remind ourselves 
about it. I take here the English translation of Kapital, 
Modern Library Edition, p» 44 following. Marx makes nere a 
distinction between the exchange values and the use values. 

The use values as use values commodities are above ali of 
different qualities. Marx uses a very wide and vague expression 
‘qualities’, for what Aristotle would say essential difference. 
But as exchange values, they are merely different quantities —, 
and consequently do not contain an atom of use value. You see | 
he goes much beyond Aristotle. Aristotle would say the use 
element is always there. 


Students If we assume that some sort of commodity standard 
of money, aS Opposed to a fiat standard, (inaudible) some sort 
of metallic coins, economic theory would dictate that if there 
were a differential between its use value and its commodity 
value and its value as a money, if they were to differ, there 
would be a flow between the two to establish a market of 
delivery. Why does not Aristotle assume that to take place? 


Strauss: Aristotle does not consider that possibility, because 
he is not concerned with this kind of economic theory. In 
other words, he tries to lay the foundation for any possible 
economic theory in the modern sense by trying to understand the 
difference between use and exchange, and from exchange then 
from barter (inaudible). 


Then Marx goes on as follows. If then we leave out of consi- 
deration the use value of commodities, they have only one common 
property left, that of being products of labor, and therefore 
the only proper way of determining the exchange value is the 
amount of labor. All are reduced to one and the same sort of 
labor, human labor in the abstract. Let us now consider the 
residue of eacn of these products, residue if we disresard use. 
It consists of the same unsubstantial reality in each, a mere 
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(inaudible) of homogeneous human labor, of labor power expended 


without regard to the mode of its expenditure. all that these 
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things now (inaudible) considered merely as commodities, is 


that human labor power has been expended in their production, 
then human labor is embodied in them. When looked at as crystals 
of the social substance (labor) common to them all, they are 
values. Of course, Marx doesn't deny that ultimately the use 
value is the starting point of all (inaudible) value, yet in 

the complicated and late capitalistic society, or in any money  _ 
society, this ceases to be the crucial factor. The emphasis 
shifts entirely on labor, of which Aristotle says here hardly a 
word. 


I thought in this connection I should read to you a passage from 
that man who began to speak of labor, human labor, as decisive 

as far as value is concerned, and that is John Locke, in his 
second treatise of civil government, chapter five, of property, 
where he traces labor as the source of all value, and what about 
nature? Doesn't nature supply valuable things in the first place, 


like that milk in the mother's breast, or like the metals or 


diamonds she has made available to men in the mountains and in 
streams. Answer: nature and the earth furnished only the 
almost worthless materials as in themselves. Nature is not the 
supplier of man's needs, as Aristotle suggests, but nature is 
not a kind mother, but a very stingy stepmother, and man has to 
drag with his own effort everything from that stingy source. 

So the source of all value in the old sense of the word, not in 
the sense in which it is now used, value for life, is human labor. 
And Marx draws the ultimate conclusions from this great change. 
But what you see in general here, and that is of the utmost 
importance, is this great change. In Aristotle, nature is the 
source, not only of food, but also of all our ends which we can 
reasonably pursue. They are established by nature. 


Knowledge is a natural act, which requires some artifical tech- 
niques sometimes, but fundamentally knowledge is a. natural act 
of mane At the other end, nature is a kind of (inaudible), ora 
kind of cayous into which man brings some order, and value, by 
his efforts. What Locke says here about labor as the source of 
ali value is fundamentally the same as what Kant says in his 
seemingly very different context, that reason (and he means here 
human reason) prescribes nature its laws. The laws are not 
inherent in nature and discovered there by man,but reason 
prescribes nature its laws. Man is the source of all order and 
meaning versus the Aristotelian view that nature is the source 
of all order and meaning. I thought we should at least mention 


that. 


Now Aristotle goes on here, if we turn to 1257a, 19, where he 
speaks of the first community, and this is the house, it is 
obvious, manifest. 


Student: "In the primary association, therefore, I mean the 
household, there is no function for trade, but it only arises 
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after the association kas become more numerous. For the members 
of the primitive household used to share commodities that were 
all their own, whereas, on the contrary, a group divided into 

' Several households participated also in a number of commodities 
belonging to their neighbors, according to their needs for which 
they were forced to make interchange by way of barter, as also 
many barbarian tribes do still. For such tribes do not go 
beyond exchanging actual commodities for actual commodities, 

for example, giving and taking wine for corn, and so for the 
various other things of this sort. Exchange in these lines, 
therefore, is not contrary to nature, nor is it any branch of 
the art of wealth getting, for it existed for the replenishment 
of natural self-sufficiency, yet out of it the art of business 
in due course arose. For when they had come to supply themselves 
more from abroad by importing things in which they were ceficient 
and exporting those of which they had a surplus, the employment 
of money necessarily came to be devised, with the natural 
necessities are not in every case readily portable. Hence, for 
the purpose of barter, men made a mutual compact to give and 
accept some substance of such a sort as being itself a useful 
commodity was easy to handle and use for general life, iron, for 
instance, silver, and other metals. At the first stage defined 
merely by size and weight, but finally also by impressing on it 
a stamp, in order that this might relieve themof having vo itéas' 
it, for the stamp was put on as a token of the amounv.* 


Strauss: Let us stop here. In other words, barter, this kind 
of exchange, causes no difficulty. This is a natural enlargement 
of the primary acquisition. Say you have a bad harvest one year 
and you don't have enough food, but ten miles away from you, 
there are people who did not suffer from this particular plight, 
and So they have too much, you exchange. Perhaps you exchange 
with a view to the next harvest, and so there is no difficulty, 
because the kindness of nature is not so that certain disasters 
of this sort are not a bit (inaudible). Now there may be other 
things -- a certain community may have salt, and more salt than 
they can use, and you have more sheep than you can use. What is 
more Simple and natural and harmless than to exchange salt for 
sheep, and so on. | 


And now things become more complex, and then people introduce 
something which can be exchanged even if you do not have some- 
thing which these people need. Say the people with which you 

would like to exchange your surplus of salt have nothing that you 
do not have, but they lack other things which you cannot supply 

but will get from a source C. In order to overcome this difficulty, 
men introduced money -- money first in the uncoined form, valuable 
metals, and then finally in the coin form. This is no difficulty, 
but money opens up a possibility which runs counter to the 

natural acquisitive art. 


Student: Wasn't the possibility always there before money was 
even thought of? 
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Strauss: Yes. That was one of the points. (Inaudible) more 
concrete terms. There is assumed we have secure property 
rights, which is a necessary condition, I suppose, for amassing 
wealth. But what will you do? You have now 500 cows and you 
would like to have 5000. 


Student: What I was specifically talking about here was 
(inaudible). 


Strauss: In barter. Profit as profit is not here the theme. 

The question is infinity of the accumulation. The point is this. 
If you have things, commodities proper, things of use, there is 
a limit beyond which the accumulation becomes, causes only 
trouble. Think of the cows and ever more cows -= how much land 
would you need, how many cowboys would you need. On the other 
hand, to accumulate gold, that is simple -- you can dig a hole 
in the ground and put. in more and more. 


Student: On a similarly reasonable level, taking a person who 
lives out in the country and has a certain amount of land, and 
assuming they have a limited amount of time even thovgh their 

. desires were unlimited, and they both have equal resources, it 
would seem very likely that even before there were coins; that 
he could spend most of his time and energy amassing lens on. 
cattle and accumulating slaves to take care or tne lana he hes. 


Strauss: But there would nevertheless be a limit beyond which 
this is simply not feasible -- where he would become so much 
dependent on the cowboys or slaves -- it simply wouldn't work. 


Student: It's the same thing with noney, thougn. 
Strauss: Not quite, because it is much smaller in bulk. 


Student: No, but to accumulate the money, you have to do all 
these other things. i 


Strauss: But much less, much less. The danger of that exists 
but it is much easier to hide away say a million in gold than 
a million in land or a million in cattle. Also, it cannot be 
burned. You could have very valuable clothes. These can be 
burned. 


Student: It seems that all money does is make it a bit easier. 
Even though it would be hard to do it -- let's put it this way. 
Would the difficulties of attempting to spend your life in 
accumulating unlimited weaith -- would the difficulties in 
having to do it in land and cattle prevent a man? 


Strauss: You are speaking now of avarice aS such. Aristotle 
doesn't speak about avarice here. He speaks only of the 
possiblity of an unnatural way. Aristotle would not denv, JI 
think that you cannot be avaricious even on the basis of a 
purely natural economy. Then be a miser, with your feod as 
well as with your money. 
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Student: It seems in the simplest form that its criticism of 
the unnatural form of acquisition is that it has an unrroper 
end -- merely an accumulation of the size of wealth, rather 
than supplying the art of housing. 


Strauss: All right. But in (inaudible) terms, it offers 
essentially such a temptation. That is what Aristotle says. 
Natural property, in his sense, does not essentially offer such 
a temptation, which doesn't mean that if a man is sufficiently 
corrupted, he may also make it a temptation. 


Student: But it would seem that the essential temptation. 

comes not from the different relative ease of collecting money 
or cattle, but from the enormous and unlimited desire or anxiety 
about livelihood. a, 


Strauss: This is what Aristotle Says. 
Student: Oh, I know. But I'm using that to say... 


Strauss: But still the question is nevertheless -- is there no 
difference between the objects --. one kind of object is more 
conducive to that than the other. When you take, for example, 
(inaudible) that when Locke in his fifth chapter speaks of 
property, he sare the came thing. Infinity of the desire comes 
-in fact in with the money. 


Student: But that was -- his argument was that there was a 
natural limit because you could only have enough that wouldn't 
spoil. He doesn't seem to consider say the possibility of land 
or reproductive animals. 


Strauss: Locke, and in this respect agreeing with Aristotle, 
Bays you would never have these enormous expansions of the desire 
for having things without money. It doesn't have to be coined 
money, but the things which have the function of money. 


Student: It just seems that, in the (inaudible) the difference 
which the facility which money provides, i.e. easy storage an 
80 on, wouldn't be the decisive factor in determining whether 
aman is going to devote his whole life to this unnatural form. 


Strauss: What do you mean. Even in a money economy, there 

are people who are not misers, but the question is whether 

avarice does not come into its own, although there is a rudimentary 
form of avarice even among children, and presumably also in 

very simple, non-money societies. 


Student: It may well be that the conditions under which the 
vice is full blown, but it seems especially when Aristotle is 
Saying what's natural -- the ends of the art. 


Strauss: But the point is this. Natural means -~ what is 
natural, strictly speaking, has a limit, and here there is a 
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desire which is limitless. If you take self-preservation, 
Aristotle would say if you think only of preserving life, and 
forget completely about the good life, then there is something 
wrong With you. Which kind of corruption? What is the relation 
between these two kinds of corruption? The desire for self- 
preservation at all costs and the desire to amass as much gold 
and silver. That Aristotle does not state explicitly -- we would 
have to figure it out. They are two different things, but two 
related things. 


Student: For Aristotle, then there's no affirmation collecting 
let's say 200 pairs of shoes while everybody else is going 
without shoes. As long as it is shoes and it has a use value; 
and not collecting shoes for Denver for exchange value. 


Strauss: But if you think of that fellow who collects 200 pairs 
.of shoes in order to wear every day another pair of shoes, and 
noone else has any shoes, that is manifestly a crazy fellow. 

If you take a man who amasses money, and if he has a million, 

he would like to have two million, that is not’ in this obvious 
sense crazy. From a very high level it is as crazy but not 
because he can give a reason for it, whereas this has no reason. 
Why should he -- he cannot possibly wear two hundred pairs of 
shoes -- not in his whole life. 


Student: No, but (inaudible) use value -- after I wear a pai: 
of shoes, I wear them once and throw them away. 


Strauss: All right. But you must really ask yourself or per- 
-haps also this fellow, whether what he does makes sense. And 
that the point is that the money maker has an argument that 
stands up much better than the shoe collector. I mean if he 
were to collect shoes because he is a student of human fashion, 
as a shoeman Salesman, that would be another story. But we 
must go on. 


Student: Am I correct in assuming that the unnaturalness of 
collecting money exists to the degree that there is a differential 
between its value as money and as a commodity. Is that correct? 


Strauss: Yes, there is a difference. 


Students So in this case, which I think was the case in Aristotle's 
time, when we had what economists would call a full-bodied money, ` 
that is a coin had a commodity use equivalent to its money use, 

then there is no unnaturalness of money. 


Strauss: That’s a point which Aristotle is going to make very 
Boone 


Student: Mav I go on then to Mr. *s point then -- is 
there not some rational -- does it become appropriate to 
accumulate wealth in that when one acauires a real level of 
wealth, one's aspiration level is moved forward -- if you start 
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with nething, and you say it is appropriate to acquire a certain 
amount of wealth, and more is avarice, when ycu reach that level, 
it then would seem that to acquire a higher level .. à 


Strauss: Oh, but that is not true because it seems, you Say. 
In other words, a man who starts out with not a cent in his 
pocket, and after a year he has acquired, perhaps by selling 
newspapers, fifty dollars. That's terrific for hime But once 
he has the fifty dollars, he would like to have 500 and so on. 
It appears to him differently, and even if he has acquired 2 
million, it appears to him not yet enough. Surely it appears 
to him, but we have to distinguish between appearance and truth,- 
and we can Say-as long as he tries to get sufficient money, 

‘to be sure to be able to pay not only his next rent, but Say 
for the whole year, then it makes sense, but if he wishes to 
provide for a number of generations of his offspring, then it 
becomes insanity. 


Student: However one acquires this wealth, his standard of 
living rises. For instance, if he has better shoes .. . 


Strauss: But the question is whether that is sensible -- whether 
one should always improve one's standard of living. That is 

a notion of comfortable self-preservation, as John Locke sgo 
beautifully recalled in -- you not only want to have food for 
keeping body and soul together, but you want to have it nicely 
spiced with the right kind of sauces and the proper kind of 
thing for each season of the year. That can go on infinitely, 
but such an individual you would call a glutton. And you would 
gay he doesn't know what it means to live as a human being. 

He may be a nice fellow, and especially when he takes you out 

to a restaurant, and gives you excellent advice as to what to 
take, you would appreciate that, but still you would have to 

say in a way his life is a wasted life, because he puts his 

end into something which doesn't deserve to be that. That is 
elementary, not only for Aristotle, but for most. thinking people, 
at least in former times. I’m Sure today, perhaps since the 
emergence of modern economics, that has greatly changed, I 

have been given to understand. 


Let us first see whether that makes any sense to youe In the 
sequel, 1257b. 


Student: 1257b, Article 10. “Indeed, wealth is often assumed 
to consist of a quantity of money, because money is the thing 
with which business and trade are employed, but, at other times, 
on the contrary, it is thought that money is nonsense, and 
entirely a convention, but by nature, nothing. Because when 
those who use it have changed the currency, it is worth nothing, 
and because it is of no use for any of the necessary needs of 
life, and a man well supplied with money may often be destitute 
of the bare necessities of subsistence. Yet it is absurd that 
wealth should be of such a kine that a man may be well supplica 
with it, and yet die of hunger, like the famous Midas in the 
story, when owing to the insatiable covetousness of his prayer, 
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all the (inaudible) served up to him turned into gold." 


Strauss: You see here that's Aristotle's kind of proef that 
this kind of wealth is not natural. You may possess it and 
Starve. That kind of thing cannot be wealth proper. And also 
the depreciation of the currency. A mere whim of the legislator 
transforms wealth into non-wealth. That is not natural wealth. 


Student: But in fact we know, if we study monetary history, 
that that-time there was no fiat money. That money had a full 
commodity value. It is true that Aristotle implies by wealth 
some minimal standard of living, which he says on the basis of 
Subjective judgment . . 


Strauss Only since you-are sitting on your high horse that we 
_teday knew, how you interpret (inaudible) the uses change. It 

is mo longer worth any thing nor useful for any necessity, so in 
spite of what your economic historian told you, there must have 
been such a thing such as change in the value money. 


Student: In other words, Aristotle discerned the fiat quality 
of money by reflecting (inaudible). 


Strauss: I remember now in Xenophon's The Ways and Means, there 
is a discussion of inflation, so they wore aware or these kinds 
of fluctuations. 


Students It would seem to me that we seem to beat around one 
bush, and this was raised by the statement made by Mr. 

which may have been improvement .. . that is, the question tion of 
natural right to a subsistence. The question is -- it was 
raised before and it's been raised again in various indirect 
ways, and that is regarding the naturalness of acquisition. How 
much is it right for man to acquire when, as a result of 
acquisition, other men can't acquire that which is necessary 

to run their households. 


Strauss: That is a question which -- you have to go into details. 
In order to settie such a question, we must have the right kind 
of regime. In an oligarchy, (inaudible) the wealthy as wealthy 
rule, and men concerned with having wealth and increasing their 
wealth, you will never get such a law. In a democracy, there 

are other difficulties, according to Aristotle, as we will find. 
You might get a law to milk the rich, rather easily. But it is 
not quite as Simple because in ancient democracy the majority 

of citizens were of course property owners, and they understood 
the danger of interfering with property rights quite well. 

So it would require a city, a state, let us say, ruled by 

wise men. All right. Then it could be said that they would 

take care of that, and as in Plato's Republic there's a beautifui | 
example. The money makers are completely disfranchised. That's 
sll right and only the soldiers and let us say the civil servants 
maybe, they are full citizens aithough the true decision makerc 
are of course the one or two men at the top. That is possible, 
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But it also has its drawbacks, as Aristotle is not slow to point 
out in Book II. Ons would have to lay the framework for that. 
There are iaws possible of this kind, for example, that everyone 
who has a fortune more than should be exiled, and can take his 
property with him. That is what the tyrant, Dionysius of 

Syracuse, decided once in a given case because he felt that 

man makes too much (inaudible), but Dionysius who had an atom 

of decency left although he was a tyrant didn't take away the 
property aS a modern tyrant would, but exiled him. That's possible. 
But I do not see your precise point. 


Student: The point is that it seems to be implicit in the 
discussion of natural acquisition a statement regarding a limit 
upon the amount of weaith a man may naturally or justly accu- 
mulate, and the just accumulation of wealth relates to the 
amount of wealth which is taken from others. 


Strauss: Yes. There would be nothing except the practical 
difficulty because what might be the upper limit, say in 
dollars and cents now, might on account of fluctuation of the 
currency not be the sound maximum ten years from now. But the 
main point Aristotle says, but he will discuss it when we come 
to the question of why should there be private property at all, 
and that is the critique (inaudible) of Book II. 


Student: I think the difference underlying what Mr. 's 
getting at and what the book has is the natural limit on the 
individual himself, which the book is looking at, and he's 
raising the social question, and this doesn't touch the unfor- 
tunate case -- there may not be enough to go around so that 
everyone can live decently. And Aristotle's only attacking the 
mild -- if this is an attack on wealth getting -- it's only 

an attack on wealth getting beyond need. 


Strauss: I see. Is this the point? Aristotle takes for 
granted, without it even being discussed, that there will 
always be an economy of scarcity. Is this the point? 


Student: It seems to me that Mr. ‘s suggesting just the 
opposite. 


Strauss: Oh, nọ.» You cannot find any evidence for that because 
he takes it so much for granted. It goes without saying. 

To speak with the Bible, there will always be the poor with 
you, poor in the ordinary sense, paupers. They are not cnly 
people who have to earn their living, which is what Aristotle 
ordinarily understands by a poor man, but paupers there will 
always be, and something must be done surely, but this would 
be done in a -- somehow the city has something to do about it 
in order to protect itself against disturbances of public 
peace, and what have you. A rather hard headed, not to say 
hard hearted view. That is clear. In other words, the polis 
has no cbligation to take care cf the inevitable poverty of 

a considerable part of the population. They must do it. 
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They should work, and if that cannot be done, then they should 

be sent out as colonists to an unoccupied place, maybe in Sicily, 
maybe in Asia Minor. These are the points. In other words, what 
now would be called the social policy plays a relatively emall 
role in Plato and Aristotle. 


Student: When you look at it in terms of the individual rather 
than the social policy, corporization of individuals may result 
from the accumulation of wealth, so it's not simply a matter of -- 
whether you talk about the natural... 


Strauss: Then make a maximum of the property which can be owned 
‘by individuals. That is the thing which would occur immediately, 
and something of this kind is (inaudible), but let us wait until 
we come to the second book. There are such proposals discussed. 


A point which is also made in this neighborhood here concerns 
usually this famous passage, 1258a, Article 38 following. This 
we should really read. 


Student: "But as we said, this art is twofold." 
Strauss: Namely the acquisitive art. 


Student: "One branch being of the nature of trade, while tne 
other belongs to the household art, and the latter branch is 
necessary and in good esteem, but the branch connected with 
exchange is justly discredited." 


Strauss: Justly blamed. They always prefer the paler word to 
the more forceful word. I don't know why, but I think they 
regard it as more academic anemic. 


Student: "For it is not in accordance with nature, but involves 
man's taking things from one another." 


Strauss: Yes, now that is badly translated. The natural art 
of acquisition takes from nature -- take the simple case of 
hunting and fishing, but also agriculture and so one But there 
is a kind of acquiring which takes from other human beings and 
that is unnatural. Therefore, the trader gets his money not 
directly through cooperating with nature, but through getting 
his wealth through other human beings. 


eens It seems.a (inaudible) does have something to do with 
t. j 


Strauss: No, (inaudible) is not around». Does not Aristotle 
Speak of robbery, of piracy as a natural form of wealth getting? 
So that is slightly a bit more complicated. He uses here the 
terms praising and blaming, which this translator doesn't bring 
out. Does Barker bring it out? 
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Student: Barker has censure. 


Strauss: You know, there is something of nomos, of certain 

not evidently plausible evaluations involved. The robber, the 
highway robber, or pirate, does not say thank you. He's a free 
mane He takes it. Whereas the trader is in a kind of (inaudible) 
dependence on his customers. That is degrading. That is what 
these gentlemen mean, and not only the gentlemen. This is still 
intelligible. Of course, I don't say that is wise. (Inaudible. ) 
Let us now finish this passage. 


Student: “For it is not in a court justly censured because the 
gain in which it results is not naturally made, but is made at 
the expense of other men." | 


Strauss: From other men, but with this interpretation. Inner 
dependence on man. Because otherwise the robbery would be still __ 
worse than trading. There is a kind of Greek equivalent to 
feudal morality, which looked down on trade, but did not mind | 
highway robbery. | , 


Student: "The trade of the petty usurer is hated most,’ and 
with most reason." 


Strauss: But also of the big one, not only the petty. That 
is, aS we say, a bow to the bankers. 


Student: "The trade of usurers is hated most, and with most 
reason. It makes a profit from currency itself, instead of making 
it from the process which currency was meant to serve. Currency 
came into existence merely as a means of exchange.» Usury tries 
to make it increase. This is the reason why usury is called by 
the word we commonly use, the word tokos, offspring, for as 

the offspring resembles its parent, so the interest bred by 
money is like the principal which breeds it." 


Strauss: Interest is the offspring of the capital. 


Student: “So it may be called ‘currency the son of currency’. 
Hence we can understand why, of all modes of acquisition, usury 
is the most unnatural." 


Strauss: Now this had an infinite history and it took whole 
railway cars of literature until this (inaudible) usually which 
was taken over by the church was disposed of, starting in the 
16th century, and this (inaudible) was settled then I suppose 
by the end of the 17th. | 


(Inaudible) another statement from classical antiquity, (inaudible) 
where a man says it is unjust that money should increase merely 

by virtue of the flux of time. This man has $100 from you. 

You have $100, and then you loan it to him, and you don't do 
anything with it, but merely becauSe a year has passed, you 

have $120, so only time has increased it without any other 

thing, and that is something unjust. 
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Now the beginning of the next passage, which indicates again | 
the distinction between the gentlemen and the philosopher. --: 


Student: 1258b, Article l. "Since we have adequately defined 
the scientific side of the subject, we ought to discuss it 

from the point of view of practice, although whereas the 

theory of such matters is a liberal study, the practical pursuit 
of them is narrowing." 


Strauss: That is a reasonable translation. So, in other words, 
“if you study these things of how to acquire money through 
horses, through cows, through mining, that can be respectable, 
but to engage in it, that is not the proper thing to do. 

We have spoken of this before. 


I would like to say a word about this difficulty which Aristotle 
discusses at some length, at the end of the chapter. The 
problem was stated quite well by Mr. and Mr. « Must 
the slave have virtue? The difficulty is this. If he must 
have virtue, why is he not a free man? But if he does not 

have virtue, what is his use as a slave? For example, if he 
doesn't have virtue, if he's always drunk and always quarrels. 

. Now Aristotle, in order to settle this question, Says -- the 
virtue of a being depends on the character of their being, on 
the cssence of their being, and this is true also of the kinu» . 
of various human beings. Therefore, the virtue of a wise, œ? 

a woman, differs in kind from the virtue of a mane And he 
gives this example. Silence becomes a woman. It does not 
become, in this simple way, a man. A man must be able to 

speak in public, which in Athens would have been regarded as 
the utmost dissoluteness.e You know, Ascasia of course could 
never do that; she was a foreigner, but she was regarded as a 
very dubious individual, apparently a highly intelligent woman, 
but she did things which a nice lady wouldn't do, and she 
talked too much to men who were not her husbands. But to 

stand up in public and to speak, that would be unbearable. 
Also, if a woman would have the courage of a paratrooper, that 
would also be shocking for other reasons, but if the paratrooper 
would have that kind of courage, which a courageous woman has, 
he would be an impossible paratrooper. In other words, it 
depends on the natural function of the being concerned. Also 
regarding the children -= the kind of courage, justice, etc., 
prudence you can reasonably expect from a child differs from 
that which you can reasonably expect from a grown up man or 
woman. And the application to slaves -- there is a kind of 
Slave’s virtue, which has certain similarities or semblances 

to the free man's virtues, but which is fundamentally diffsrent. 


So the difficulty is this. Now let us take a craftsman, an 
example discussed by Aristotle. Does a craftsman need virtue? 
I mean apart from that virtue which is in his art. That's a 
purely intéeilectual virtue, but we are speaking now of moral 
virtue. Aristotle says hardly. The Slave needs some moral 
virtue. Why? Bacause he lives in your house, and if h: is not 
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nousebroken, it would be absolutely impossible. But the 
craftsman may lead the most dissolute life he wants, but if 
the knives or the pots or whatever he makes are well made, 
he's a good artist. So that we arrive at this strange situation, 
but very characteristic of Aristotle's way of thinking, that 
apparently the free man, a certain kind of free man, the 
craftsman, artists, need less moral virtue than the slaves. 
That has nothing to do with any confusion in Aristotle's mind. 
On the contrary, on his amazing quality which he has perhaps 
more than any other philosopher, of thinking out each problem 
on its own. terms, and shying away from sweeping assertions 
which obfuscate the subtle differences between the various 
kinds of things. . 


Now in this section here -- give it a few more minutes -- 
because we cannot always have two meetings on the same 
assignment because otherwise we will never come through the 
Politics, and I promised to myself and to the class that we 
will (inaudible). ‘But one question which was in your mind -- 
and is, I believe, also in the mind of others, concerning men 
and women, of which he speaks here also. 


Now what is the trouble with women, according to Aristotle? 
What he suggests is this. A child is subject to paternal 
authority and even parental authority for the simple yee Cit 
because he lacks the experience enabling him to guide nis iife. 
He might think that it is a perfectly harmless thing to start 
smoking, and he must be told by his elders that it is a very 
foolish habit, and he cannot yet know its; he must believe that 
it is foolish, and he will regret it if he becomes an addict. 
‘But what about the wife? Assuming that she is of course a 
sensible wife. She has the experiences that's not the point. 
What she lacks is the firmness of purpose in regard to 
desires and passions. That is the point. So she sees very 
well that it is foolish -- she has experience enough to see 
the folly of becoming enamoured of this particular hat, say, 
this particular hat, and yet she cannot fight the temptation. 
Taking equals, a correspondingly sensible man would not 
succumb to this kind of temptation, and that is Aristotle's 
point, and whether that is right or is based on an absurd 
prejudice, that is, of course, a long question. But let us 
discuss a question for one moment on the highest level, of 
which one must always think when reading a thinker like 
Aristotle, and that is thinking in the highest sense, what is 
traditionally called philosophy. 


Now when Plato, as you know, demanded equality of the two 
sexes, because he said there is no greater difference between 
males and females than between a bald headed and a not bald 
headed mane I suppose he referred to the fact that women 
usually ha more hair on their heads than men. This I think 

is an overstatement because there are other differences, which 
are not politically irrelevant. 
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Now in the first place -- in the Politics -- crucial -- and 
that is this: there was always war. Hardly a generation 
passed in which a city was not in warfare. Whether this has 
changed in our age I leave to the judgment of every one of you. 
In war, the warriors were in Greece universally male, and the 
women were not warriors. The reason was this, I believe. 
Apart from the fact that there is an average difference in 
trengthe That is not the (inaudible) reason. The (inaudible) 
reason is this. That for the preservation of the city and 

| ‘for the future, the women are much less replaceable than the 

L men, because generating a child is a much (inaudible) process 
than bearing it. A man can fertilize quite a few women within 

` a Short time, whereas on the other hand the situation is very 
different. That is one point. 


Then you have the male armies. Then there is the simple 
reasoning -- we have to reconstruct that, because noone argued 
that out at that time, except Plato aludes to these things in 
the Republic, which I remember from President Eisenhower -- 
who is old enough to fight is old enough to vote. I don't 
believe that is a wise principle, but it is intelligible and 
(inaudible) plausible for many people. Now those who do the 
fighting must have greater political rights than those who never 
do the fighting. So the only full citizens are males. 


That is all on the political (inaudible), and now we turn to 
what Aristotle regards as the highest thinking. Now one can 
Say on the political level -- to say a word about that -- 
(inaudible) and make a transition. We find from time to time 
women who are very good, not only as buSinesSwomen, but also 

in politics, and God knows how many senators and governors 
derive the most valuable part of their wisdom from their own 
wives, and I'm not thinking now of Governor Wallace. There are 
the famous cases -- Queen Victoria, Elizabeth I .. ù 


Student: Marie Therese, surely. 


Strauss: Compared with her husband, surely. And Catharine 
the Great of Russia, and the Greeks knew quite a few stories, 
true or false, of (inaudible) and whatever. So women play 
their role, but if you look at the history of philosorhy, what 
do you find there? 


Student: Males. 


Strauss: Only men. Well, I made this point a few decades ago, 
once in a Small college, but a good college, and then the 

- professor in whose class I gave the lecture said oh, but you 
forgot Susan Stebbing. And I could only say oh, I forgot 
entirely about her. So in general there is something, and I | 
believe Aristotle and Plato would have what they now call a 2 
theory for that. That if we consider the primary difference 

f the two sexes ana their function in human iife, tne most 

obvious one is the bearing of children, and everything going 
with that. The woman being much closer to the earth -- we 


speak of Mother Earth, never Father Earth, and Heavenly Father. 
Therefore, there is this possibility of "abstractedness”. = 
There is perhaps by nature more easily to be found in the 

male sex, which does not mean, of course, as Aristotle makes 

clear, that every husband is supericr to his wife. That is 
frequently of course not the case, and Aristotle says well, 

that is a kind of natural mischief. Nature would wish to do 

that. To have in each case a Superior husband and a wife 

inferior, not simply, but often she fails, and it is the good 
fortune for the husband if he has a brighter wife. 


Student: (Inaudible) if the female were given added conveniences 
to enable her to have the leisure time with which to contemplate, 
then you might have more female philosophers « » o 


Strauss: If the natural way of generating children is not 
changed by producing children in test tubes, for which there 
is very little chance as far as I know, then this fundamental 
difficulty ... 


Student: But it is only 9 months... 


Strauss: But there are other things -- there are (inaudible). 
(Inaudible.) And apart from that the question arises, there 
are certain other qualities that go with this fundamentil 
difference. And a certain feminine -- I do not say female -- 
but feminine qualities. And the question is whether these 
feminine qualities are not affected by the masculinization of 
the way of life of women. That might be a very important 
consideration. I have not the right to judge a matter of such 


importance, but I think we must be open minded. 


Student: I think my basic objection with what Aristotle is 
saying is that it’s go natural (inaudible... ) 


Strauss: In the first place, no convention made the male the q 
generator and the female the bearer. Connected with this, that a 
the fighting is done by males and not by females except in Israel 
and such other places, but as a rule not. And which is also not 

a mere accident, and this is forming the character of the two 

sexes and their diversities. Surely I hope you don't believe 

that I want the abolition of females in political life. That 
‘would be much too (inaudible) today. 
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Lecture V Í 


Aristotle's Politics, October 16, 1967 


(A student paper was read at the beginning of this lecture.) 


Strauss: Now I first would like to bring up only two or three 
points. What, in your opinion, is the most interesting section 
of today’s assignment? 


Student: I found the discussion of the proposals more interesting 
than the discussion of the constitutions. 


Strauss: What do you mean by the distinction? 


Student: The proposals of and the proposals of Phaleas. 
Especially the proposals of Phaleas, because in this discussion . « . 


Strauss: Oh, you mean the proposed polities rather than the actual 
polities. That is a sensible answer. Now the other point I would 
like to raise is this. At the beginning you spoke of the 
comparative character of Aristotle's studies -- what is compara- 
tive here? 


Student: He discusses both the proposals anc the constitutions. 
and there are certain recurring elements that he brings up, 
Namely the question.of whether or net lack of necessities is a 
dominant consideration in constitution making. He discusses the 
role of the leisure class in the polis. 


Strauss: But what is comparative about that? I mean he is 
confronted with a variety of regimes, either merely proposed 

or in actual practice, and he discusses each of them with a view 
te the question, is it good or is it bad? There is nothing 
comparative. Comparative would ba, say, if you took all available 
or the most important available, and compare them among themselves, 
and the comparison as comparison is meant to throw light, but here 
the comparison as comparison is, to the extent to which it occurs, 
strictly subordinate to the question to see whether it is good, 
and what its effects are. I think you were right in saying that, of 
the available constitutions, the Carthaginian is the best. That 

is also my impression. 


SE 


On the contrary, the normative concern of Aristotle is quite 

- Striking. In one passage to which you referred, when he gives 
the causal explanation of a certain defect of the Spartan regime, 
he said well, this is a good excuse, that through their warlike 
life, the Spartans couldn't take care of their women, and so 
this is a good excuse for them, but we are not concerned here 
with finding excuses, but establishing the fact that the arrange- 
ment is bade The question of a causal explanation -- how to 
explain an error or other thing -- comes up only after it has 
been established that it was a defect, and that is a mosi 
important consideration. One must avoid the mistake of bringing 
oe very clese to what is ee called social or political 
Science. 
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We will take up this question especially in Book V, when Aristotle 
discusses tyranny, and quite a few people have said well, here 

you have Machiavelli. We will see that we do not have Machiavelli. 
What Machiavelli knew, Aristotle knew also, but Aristotle knew 
some other things which Machiavelli did not see very clearly. 


Now let us first turn to the beginning, that is Phaleas, 12662 -- 
the beginning of today’s assignment. Let us read only the first 
sentence. 


Students 1266a, Article 1. "There are also certain other regimes, 
some drawn up by amateurs, and others by » « a” 


. Strauss: By laymen. In Greek, idiots, idiocy, because originally 
it had not the meaning it has now, that of laymen." 


Student: Well, by private persens « « o 


Strauss: All right, yeu can say private persons, but then you 
have to ge one 


Student: “And others by philosophers and statesmen." 


Strauss: So, in other words, philosophers are not then private 
mene Why not? Are they necessarily rulers or something of this 
kind? Or political men? 


Student: They belong not just to themselves, but to the cosmos. 


Strauss: To something common, whether the common is a polis, as 
in the case of the statesmen, or whether the common is the 
universe is another (inaudible). The idiot is concerned with 
the non-common, which is even true ef the idiot in the present 
day sense of the term. 


Students "But all of them are nearer to those which have been 
actually established, and by which cities are governed at present, 
than are both of those which have been considered.” 


Strauss: So, in other words, that is clear. The following regines 
either (inaudible) or in actual do not suffer from that grave 
defect on which especially Plato's Republic suffers. It runs 
counter to everything we know as actual. 


Now the first man is then Phaleas of Chalcedon, and he thought 
the cureall would be equality of possession. Aristotle discusses 
(inaudible). Now we have read Aristotle's criticism of Plato's 
communism. Aristotle is in favor of private property. We know 
that. But what is the difference between Aristotle and John 
Locke, to mention one of the most famous protagonists of private 
property in modern times, regarding property? 


Student: For Locke, property is pre-political, and Aristotle 
asserts that private property will be good because then tne 
citizens will take better care of it. 
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Strauss: The household is in a way also prepolitical. That’s 
-not the point. 


Student: Locke supports the unlimited acquisition of private 
property, and Aristotle . « .« 


Strauss: Yes. Aristotle is concerned with what they would cail 
static property, and not the indefinite or infinite acquisition 
ef property, what they would now cail dynamic, I suppose. So 
Aristotle dees not admit an unqualified right to increase one's 
property. If the city sets up a limit of what a man can acquire, 
that is net only acceptable to Aristotle, but even demanded by 
him. We must never forget that. Now let us turn to 1266b, 29, 
where the chief objection to Phaleas is. 


Student: "Even if one prescribed a moderate property for all, 
it would be of no avail, since it is more needful to level men's 
desires than their properties, and this can only be done by an 
adequate system of education enforced by law." 


Strauss: If they are not sufficiently educated by the laws, the 
system isn't there and quite a few other things aren't there. 

So that is clear. Aristotle, in other words, while he is in 
favor of a limitation of what a man can possess or acquire, the 
decisive point is not these external limitations, but the 
character of men. A little bit later -- 1266b, 38. 


Student: “Civil strife is caused not only by inequality of 
property, but also by inequality of honors, though the two motives 
operate in opposite ways. The masseS « ee ” 


Strauss: The masses (inaudible) something terrible. There are 
no masses. I mean there was neither a doctrine of the mass 

of perdition, as in Christian theology, nor Newtonian masses, 
so (inaudible) many, and in addition the numbers of people 
concerned were so small that the expression, the masses, is a 
bit absurd. , ` 


Student: "The many are discontented if possessions are unequally 
distributed. The few à « « ™ 


Strauss: The few -- the nice men -- 

Student: The gentlemen? 

Strauss: (Inaudible) is something different. The nice ones « « e 
Student: ” e e e if honors are equally distributed, bringing 

it about that noble or base in the like honor stand. Nor do 

men do wrong for the sake of the bare necessities only... " 
Strauss: In other words, as one doctrine says, if people have 


sufficient food, Shelter, and so On, noone would commit a crime. 
A doctrine which one hears from time to time, even today, ana 
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Aristotle's objection you will hear now. 


Student: "The sort of wrongdoing for which Phaleas thinks 

that equality of substance is a cure, preventing highway robbery 
by removing the motive of cold or hunger. Men also do wrong 

to gain pleasure and to satisfy desire. For if they have a 
desire above the bare necessities of existence, they will 
transgress to cure this desire. And moreover, not because of 
desire only, but in order that they may enjoy the pleasures that 
are not associated with paine." 


Strauss: What does this, mean? Where the not having as such 

is painful? I mean hunger, not having food, is painful. But 
there are other things where the not having as such is not 
painful. But it may become painful by a secondary consideration 
because Mre __ has got it, but that is not forever in the nature 
of the thing concerned, but because of looking at other people. 


Student: “What remedy is there then for these three classes 
of offenses? For the first class, a modest BORPS tenes and 
work." : ' 


Strauss: Meaning for those who suffer from the necessities ~= 
from lack of necessiti¢cs. 


Student: "For the second, temperance. And as for the third 

sort, any people who desire pleasures depending on themselves 
could seek no cure for their desires, save that which is derived 
from philosophy, for the other pleasures require the aid of 
fellow creatures, since clearly the greatest transgressions 
spring from the desire for. superfluities, not for bare necessities, 
for example, men do not become tyrants in order to avoid shivering 
with cold, and accordingly, high honors are awarded to one who 
kills a tyrant, but not to one who kills a thief, so that the 
method of the constitution of Phaleas is efficacious only against 
the minor social disorders." 


Strauss: That is clear, therefore the belier that equality of 
property as such would be the furor is absurd. 


Student: There are two questions I have. In the first place, 
it would seem by the statement that the solution of what 
Aristotle considers the minor problem.of crime, some modicum 
of property and scme sort of work is the answer. Now does this 
imply that Aristotle would favor the redistribution of property 
if this would be the necessary action to achieve the goal? 


Strauss: Yes, he would. But there is a great difficulty. 

The great difficulty is chang:, and that he will discuss in 
the following Sections But in the case the legislator has his 
hand free, aS in the case of a newly founded colony, by all 
means, but if you have a society waich is already old and es. 
tablished, then change becomes a difficult question, as we wihd 
discuss in the next chapter. But you had a two point question, 
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Student: I don't know enough about the social history of Greece, 
but it a > e , 


Strauss: Neither do I. 


Student: But it would seem to me that -- well, I can't quite 
believe the assertion that the greatest number of crimes comes 
from the desire for, let's say, luxury or pleasure, rather than 
out of necessity. 


Strauss: What is the greatest crime? 


Student: If people speak of lawlessness, this is a great problem 
in society. If there is general lawlessness, it means lawlessness 
is distributed generally in society, which means either crimes 
committed by the many rather than simply by the few. 


Strauss: But that is really a question. Why shouid not black 
sheep, sons of the nice ones, why should they not also be crimi- 
nals? Aristotle was not so unfair as not to know that, but for 
example, take really big criminals. Now, in Aristotle's time, 

or shortly before his time, who was generally regarded as the 
most terrible criminals, say like Cesar of Borgia in modern times. 
(Inaudible) from a very noble family, and a large scale murderer. 
Of course, hs was a ruler at the time, but illegitimate ruler. 
And (inaudible) and the misery he brought on Athens through his 
Sicilian expedition. Speaking now quite Superficially but 
(inaudible) would be newspaper headings, so an ordinary fellow, 

a poor fellow, who murders -- for what reason? In order to get 

a next meal -- he doesn't have to murder for that. Ordinary 
robbery, or breaking and entering, might do. But if someone 
would murder because someone has taken away his wife or girl, 

that is already something not quite so, you know -- it's more 
excusable, homicide, I think even today. In other words, the 
really terrible things are the tyrants, and noone becomes a tyrant 
because he shivers, and wants to have a pleasant warmth in his 
roome One has entirely different motives in order to become a 
tyrant. Therefore, that is what Aristotle means. He speaks of 
that» Crimes committed in order to avoid hunger and shivering 
and other things are not politically the most important crimes. 
Now if you have a large part ef the city that hungers and shivers, 
that is surely a political problem, and something must be done 
about it. There are various things which can be done about it, 
for example, one is disfranchisement. I mean we must bust the 
case wide open and not argue merely on the basis of the now 
accepted principle. That's one way of doing it. If they have 

no right to vote, their political power or possibilities are much 
more limited obviously than if (inaudible). We have to (inaudibl-) 
the material yet in order to decide that. I would only like to 
intin...c¢ possibilities which Aristotle takes more seriously than 
they «culd be taken today. 


Students I havea question Similar to Mr. ‘'s and alse to 
your answer. Is the basis for Aristotle's distinction of what 
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Barker translates as civil discord versus ordinary crime . . . 


Strauss: Civil discord is a weak translation. The Greek word 
is stasis, or the word derived from that. You can translate it 
by (inaudible) revolution, but revolution is not a Greek term. 
That comes from much later. Rebellion would be better, or still 
better, something like a riot. A riot with its ordinary accom- 
paniments, like killing and looting. 


Student: Is this distinction a qualitative one or a quantitative 
one? Between stasis regarding an ordinary crime. The reason I 
raise this question is because from the point of view of some 

in the ghetto insurrections of the past four years, they are ~ 
clearly a rebellion or a civil discord, whereas, from the point 
of view of others, they are just a large instance of crime in the 
streets. So is this (inaudible) of numbers of people e e -« 


Strauss: No; there is a difference in kinds There is a nice 
discussion of that as I happened to remember in Trotsky's 
Historv cf the Russian Revolution. There were hunger strikes 

in Russia in 'L7}; thay were just poor women whose husbands were 
(inaudible) or at the front, and they couldn't buy the bread 
anymore». That was one thing, but from a certain moment on it | 
became political; that is to say, the people who made the riots 
were no longser concerned merely with getting bread, but felt it 
was necessary to have a radical political change in order to get 
bread, among other things. 


Students Then the distinction seems to turn on the motives of 
the people, whereas we may have a situation where people are 
"rioting," for very numerous reasons, and to them it might not 
be political. But it is defined by the authorities as a 
political threat. . 


Strauss: That depends. You know sometimes the authorities 
regard something as political which is not political. They may 
err. They may also not believe it and prefer to say So because 
more severe action can be taken if it is political than if it 

is non-political. That depends. But it (inaudible) a century 
difference, and I would say I think even the rioters themselves 
must be very dumb people if they do not know,that from a certain 
moment, the emphasis has shifted, merely from complaining about 
rats in tenement houses to demanding a radical political change. 


Students — Yes, except in empirical studies of rebellions and 
revolutions in streets, (inaudible) study the French revolution 
show at the time, in the minds of pecple, it was simply a great 
hunger strike or a strike for bread had immense political implica- 
tions. It is not always clear at what point . « à 


Strauss: Sure; tut there will always be some individuals, he 

it only one in a thousand, who intends merely mere than a 
hunger strike, and only the percentage will change in the cource 
of time. Say in 1789, there were only a very few people who 


wanted te abolish the monarchy in France; but in 1790 that looked 
completely different; there was a much higher percentage. That 
is hard to distinguish, the distinction between portention and 
actual in such situations. 


Student: Right; but what I want to make sure is Aristotle's 
distinction for whether an act is political or not depends on 
the motive of the people engaging in the act. Is that correct? 


Strauss: Let us say on what the purpose of the act is. 
Student: From the point of the peeple. / 


Strauss: Not necessarily; the purpose does not have to be fully 
conscious. Aristotle doesn't say anything here about how to 
find out that. If one made use of a Marxist distinction, it may 
be objectively political, and yet subjectively for many people 
‘still merely a hunger riot. So that only a further development 
of the rioting can make clear to everybody concerned that mere 
rioting or looting of bakery shops will not do. That is not so 
difficult. I think it is wrong to look at it from the point of 
view of what a public opinion researcher might find out about it. 
People frequently don't know what they want, and yet it is in 
them, and whether it will become actualized (inaudible) depends 
on things which they themselves wouldn't know and which social 
scientists wouldn't know. It may be something in the air, and 
which is discerned uSualiy oniy by good noses, and can smell, 
and (inaudible). There is no difficulty. 


Aristotle did not look at pelitical matters from the point of 

view of what -- by purely mechanical methods -- can be demonstrated 
or not, because that would be the end of political judgment. 

I think I can leave it at that. 


Now let us turn a little later te 12672, the end of it. 


Student: “And alse, the baseness ef human beings is a thing 
insatiable, and though at the first a dole of only two obols 

is enough, yet when this has now become an established custom, 
they always want more, until they get te an unlimited amount, 

for appetite is in its nature unlimited. And the majority of 
mankind live for the satisfaction of appetite. The starting 
point, in such matters, therefore, rather than levelling estates, 
is to train those that are respectable by nature so that they 
may not wish for excessive wealth, and to contrive that the base 
may not be able to do so, and this is so if they are kept inferior, 
but not unjustly treated." 


Strauss: The reason I suggested that we read this passage is 
this: to make perfectly clear what Aristotle thought about 

the question -- is man by nature bad? Here we have the answer. 
Some are; Some are note AS common sense would say, ordinary, 
(inaudible) -- he's a bad egg, and his brother is not a bad egg. 
They have the same environments the same offspring, and yet there 
is this difference. So there are men, that not only Plato and 
Aristotle think the same about, and I think quite a few people 
have thought (inaudible) in all times including our own. 
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Student: This is not a question; I have a request to make. When 
you give the notation, it would help a great deal if yeu gave 

the notation in Barker. I have a great deal of difficulty 
following that notation... 


Strauss: All right. 


Student (who has been reading frem the Politics): If I could. 
find my way to the Barker, I would be using the Barker. 


Strauss: This much about Phaleas, and now let us turn to 
Hippedamus, and read the very beginning. 


Student: 1267b, Article:l. "Hippodamus, son of Euryphon, a 
Miletian, who invented the division of cities into blocks, and 
cut up Peiraeus, and who also became Somewhat eccentric in his 
general mode of life owing to a desire for distinction so that | 
some people thought that he lived too fussily with a quantity of 
hair and expensive ornaments, and alse a quantity of cheap yet 
warm clothes, not only in winter but also in the summer periods, 
and wished to be a man of learning in natural science generally, 
he was the first man not engaged in politics who attempted to 
speak on the subject of the best form of regime." 


Strauss: Now this man -- he was the first not engaged in politics, 
meaning not actually a founder of a society, who wanted to speak 
about (inaudible). To be a man not engaged in politics, and 
desiring to speak about the best regime, that is the definition 
of the political philosopher. Since there is no distinction 
between political philosopner and political scientist here, we 
can also say he was the first pelitical scientist. This we must 
consider to our proper humiliation. This was the first ancestor 
of our profession. Aristotle very rarely makes such remarks. 
When he Speaks about a man, he deesn't go in for this kind of 
thing, and nowhere does he speak with this emphasis, so Aristotle 
obviously regarded this as an important pointe You could say 
here, when he speaks of the leng hair, you could think of a 
beatnik or a hippie, but this of course would be unfair to the 
beatniks or hippies, because he did some other things which the 
hippies den't doe On the other hand, you may say he did not do 
certain things .. « He was a man who also was desirous to Speak, 
to be regarded as competent regarding the whole of nature. 
That’s important. It appears then from the sequel, the sequel 
as Fr. has shown, was a doctrine according to which all 
politically interesting things are to be divided into three. 

New behind this, in all prebability, is a scientific dectrine, 

a dectrine of nature, which uses the number three as a key, as 

if it were the formula unlocking all the mysteries of the universe. 
His doctrine is one of wonderful Simplicity and clarity, but 
what happens if you look at it more closely? 


Mre » What does Aristotle find when he investigates 
Hippodamus’ clear and Simple proposal? 
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Students He finds that it is unrealistic, because .. o 


Strauss: No, that's a very wreng word. Aristotle uses another 
werd quite a few times, when he discusses this. For example, in 
1268 b, 3-4 Barker gives the pages and subdivisions. From 

3-4 that means it is very close to the beginning of 1268b. 

What dees he say? | 


This all has, er is productive ef, great confusion, a term which 
occurs again a little bit later. The way ef judging clever cases 
which Hippedamus prepeses is very confusing. In other words, 

in proportion as Hippodamus' prepesal is very simple and clear, 
in the same proportion it will in effect be most confuSing. 

That is the main point of the criticism of Hippodamus which 
Aristotle makes. 


New let us turn te the next point, the more special peint, regarding 
Hippedamus in 1268 b, 22. 


Student: "As fer the view that an henor ought to be awarded te 
these whe invent semething advantageous te the city, legislation 
te this effect is not safe, but only specious to the air, for it 
invelves malicious presecutieng, and it may even happen, consati- 
tutional upheavals. And the matter leads to another problem, and 
a different inquiry. Some persens raised the question whether te 
alter the traditional laws, supposing another law is better, is 
harmful, or advantageeus to cities." 


Strauss: The first point is: is it wise te give rewards te 
inventors as inventers. Today, ef ceurse, but for Aristotle and 
. for quite a few people in later ages it was a question, because 
an invention, say of great convenience, might have political 
consequences. While we all know ef technological unemployment 
teday, this was not the question for Aristotle at that time, but 
the question of political changes, directly political changes, 
(inaudible), and therefore the questien arises, the broader 
question -- what abeut the change ef political institutions and 
such, and in particular what abeut the change of the ancestral 
laws. Go one 


Student: “It is net easy to give a speedy agreement to the abeve 
propesal te honor reformers, if really it is disadvantageous te 
alter the laws, and a revelutionary legal, or ccenstitutional 
prepesal in the interest ef the community is quite pessible. 
Since we have made mention of this questien, it will be better 

if we set out a few further details about it, for, as we said, 

it involves difficulty, and it might be thought that it would be 
better for alteration te take place. At all events, in the ether 
fields of knowledge this has proved beneficial, for example, 
medicine has been impreved by being altered from the traditional 
system, and gvmnastic training, and in general all the arts and 
faculties. Soe that since Statesmanship alse is to be ceunted aa 
one ef these, it is clear that the same thing necessarily holds 
goed in regard to it as well, and it might be said that a sign ef 
this has eccurred in the actual events of history." 
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Strauss: That is, ef ceurse, alse terrible (inavdible), but the 
facts . . . but it was, one can say, at the first reading of 
Aristotle it doesn't make any difference whether you translate 
it this way er that, but if we want te be a bit closer, we have 
to have a somewhat more exact tranSlation. There is no word fer 
_histery in this sense in Aristetle. It deesn’t exist. 


Student: "This is what has happened fer, ene might argue, the 
laws of ancient times were toe simple and uncivilized. The 
Hellenes, for instance, used beth te carry arms and te purchase 
their wives from ene anether, and all the survivals ef the custems © 
ef antiquity existing anywhere are utterly foolish, as for 
example at Cyme there is a law relating te trials fer murder, 
that if the prosecuter en the charge of murder preduces a certain 
number of his ewn relatives as witnesses, the defendant is guilty 
ef the murder." 


Strauss: In ether werds, he deesn't have a ghost of a chance. 


Student: “And, in general, all men really seek what is goed, 
net what was customary with their ferefathers, and it is 
prebable that primitive mankind, whether sprung from the earth, 
er the survivers ef some destructive cataclysm, were just like 
ordinary, foolish peeple, as indeed is actually said of the 
earth-born race, se that would. be absurd for us to abide by 
their netions. Moreover, even written codes of law may, with 
advantage, not be left unaltered, fer just as in the other arts 
as well, se with the structure ef the city. It is impossible 
that it sheuld have been a frame te write in all its details, fer 
it must ef necessity be ceuched in general terms, but our 
actions deal with particular things." 


Strauss: Let us step here. This is indeed a most impertant 
Statement, and together with the immediate sequel which we will 
read very soen, in a way the mest important statement in 
Aristotle's Pelitics as a whele, because here we are confronted 
with the mest rundamental questien, separating modern man frem 
pre-medern mane Aristotle was not aware that it would have this 
importance te medern man, because he didn’t know that such a 
thing as medernity weuld ever come. That is quite true. 


The argument is then this. The art ef pelitics, or the art ef 
legislations, are sciences in the wide sense of the word, but all 
sciences change their procedures and/or their products because 
they pregress. Hence, the eld things and institutions are 
inferier te the mere recent things, and in the mest radical way 
the things which were at the beginning were most low; primitive 
means here, frem this peint ef view, what is the poerest, least 
developed. Needless te say, the word primitive means eriginally 
only the original. When people speak of primitive christianity, 
they de not mean the lewest form of christianity, but they may 
very well mean the highest. But here now semething is primitive =- 
primitive peoples as they formerly said when tney had not yet 
feund the new used werd which is developing. I de net know; they 
always make changes in this matter. The principle is stated 
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very clearly by these peeple. Aristetle dees not agree with them; 
these are seme ether people, and they Say what men seek by nature 
is net the ancestral, traditienal custom as we would translate it, 
but the geed. With this statement Aristetle fully agrees. There 
is ne question about that. The question is only which cenclusien 
is te be drawn frem that. The man whe favors invention, like eur 
ancester Hippodamus, is bound te, if he is a rational being, | 
faver political change fer the better. Hippodamus may net have | 
known it; it's too bad fer him, but it is surely implied. If yeu 
want inventien as such, yeu want alse invention in secial matters 
and that means change. That is the case fer this view and it is 
stated here in a very cenvincing way, and it has net been stated 
better in medern times. There are seme differences between Hip- 
pedamus and medern prefessers inte which we de not have te ge new. 


First let us hear Aristetle’s argument -- the case against changing 
laws. 


Student: Barker, p. 73, paragraph 2. “But while these arguments 
ge te shew that in seme cases, and at seme times, law ought te 

be changed, there is anether peint ef view from which it weuld 
appear that change is a matter which needs great cautien. When 
we reflect that the imprevement. likely to be effected may be 3maii, 
and that it is a bad thing te accustom men te abrogate laws 

. light-nheartedly, it becemes clear that there are some defects, 
beth in legislation and in gevernment, which had better be left 
unteuched. The benefit ef change will be less than the less which 
is likely te result if men fall inte the habit of disobeying the 
gevernment. We must alse notice that the analogy drawn from the 
arts is false. Te change the practice ef an art is net the same 
as te change the operatien ef a law. It is from habit, and only 
frem habit, that law derives the validity which secures obedience. 
But habit can be created enly by the passage of time; and a 
readiness to change frem existing te new and different laws will 
accerdingly tend te weaken the general power of law. Further 
questions may alse be raised. Even if we admit that it is allew- 
able te make a change, dees this held true, or net, of all laws 
and in all censtitutiens? And again, should change be attempted 
by any persen whatseever, er only by certain persons? It makes 

a great difference which ef these different alternatives is 
adopted .. . We may therefere dismiss this questien for the 
present. It belengs te a different eccasion." 


Strauss: Aristetile has never found the eccasien, at least in 
his preserved writings, and se we must make the best ef it. 

Now the key peint here in this argument against change is that 
law has nə pewer fer what's being obeyed, apart from custom, 
habit. Is this net strange? What is a law, accerding te 
Aristetle and quite a few ether people? If yeu say a law is 
simply a cemmandment ef a superior, that weuld make sense, 
because that may have no ether cenvincing force except the stick, 
er the guns, er whatever power is at the disposal of the gavarn- 
ment, but what is the law according te Aristotle? 


If it is a law which deserves a name, then it is a rational 
prescription, a dictate of practical reason, and so it would 
have te have a pewer by virtue of the fact that it is rational. 
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Maybe that is net sufficient, but it is surely, and therefore it 
must be backed up by force, but it is surely a point to be 
censidered. Here, however, Aristotle, in. order to make the 

peint quite clear, says law has no force except (inaudible), i.e. 
its ratienality is negligent as far as its being obeyed is 
cencerned. That is very remarkable. 


Students I'm a little confused. He has said both of these 
things in different parts. Weuldn't the rationality part ef 

it, in terms of being a good man be superior in terms of -- dees 
he ever make a differentiatien between the two and say which is 
mere impertant? 


Strauss: I would say the statement about the ratienality ef a 

goed law made toward the end ef the Ethics is, at first glance, 

mere invelved than this here, because this is made only ina 
pelemical content; the other is made in a non-polemical content. 
Nevertheless, he makes that statement, and that is quite remarkable. 


This forces us to consider a difficulty which is a centemperary 
difficulty. If the law as law has no force by itself, however 
rational the law may be, then we must say a rational society 

‘is impossible, because, apart from reason -- I mean a rational 
society would be a society, every member of which or at least ev. 
large majority of these members, are rational and they act 
rationally. Then such a rational society is impossible. n t: 
last 40 or 50 years or So, a great change has taken place in 
pelitical science which those of you who know only present-day 
pelitical science are net aware of, except what they have learned 
from eccaSional polemical (inaudible) science. There was once a 
time in which a thing existed now called the classical erthedex 
doctrine of demscracy, in which democracy was understoed te be 
the rational seciety, and I think there are some hints -- seme 
people believe that this was a position taken by John Stuart Mill, 
which is not quite true, but let us leave it at that. Surely 
ene could say the father of John Stuart Mill,James Mill, had 
Semething to ds with that. These people had discovered te their 
Sheck what was called by them and others the irrationality ef 
the masses. Have you ever heard that expression? There is alse 
a werd used -- the crowd psychology, and that way we (inaudible) 
alse the notion that in an election, the good man would win, 
assuming that he has the minimum of rhetorical facility that 

he can state the case (inaudible) clearly, is now regarded and 
looked upon aS a very naive and childish assumption. You surely 
have learned this much from yew political science courses; even 
if you did not learn anything else. Do you recognize something 
ef reality in what I sketch now? 


New what Aristotle means, and therefore of course these disce- 
veries based on a very lerge number of statistics and public 
epinien polls -- public opinion polls wouldn't be very geed 
because the man in the street who is asked about the rationality 
ef the man in the street would net probably be the best man te 
ask. So it would have to be found out in Some ether way. 
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Be this as it may, ene surely deesn't need scientific methods in 
erder te establish this fact, and it was quite well knewn that 
‘mest men act and think very irratienally, se if people had only -~ 


read their Aristotle and similar men with reasenable care, they ~. #07) 


weuld net have been se surprised, as was, when he came 

frem the Fabian Society, and was running for office, and then 

saw that these netiens he had ef the peeple and the mass being 
fundamentally ratienal and just cempared with these crooked vested 
interest people, he wouldn't have been in for such a disappoint- 
ment as he was ine 


Student: I think that yeu draw the wreng conclusien frem the 
secial science assertion that men act irrationally, er not always 
ratienally, and that is, all men have a nen-rational cemponent 

te the way they behave, and this applies te the gentleman as well 
as te the mass, and I think that's a very important thing toe 
assert, because what cemes eut ef your statement is that the 
gentlemen act ratienally, and the many act irrationally. 


Strauss: The utmest I weuld grant yeu is that it might ceme 

eut from what Aristetle says, net what from I say. The point 
which I weuld like te bring eut has net been brought out yet if 
you will wait a-mement. 


Hippedamus * pesitien, which implies a kind ef pregressivism, in 
this sense, the belief that progress in social matters it zzv 
natural and as harmless en the whole as scientific or technical 
pregress. That is the point, and Aristetle says progress in the 
arts is inevitable -- that is the law of the arts. Medicine -- 
peeple make new ebservatiens regarding diseases and their cure -- 
that's inevitable. Peeple will simply then replace the old cure 
by a better, new cure, but in secial and pelitical matters, that 
is (inaudible). New this had that great implication -- that the 
nest pre-medern men, we can Say all pre-medern men, were net 
sanguine regarding secial and pelitical theught, fundamentally 
en the Aristetelian greunds, en the greunds that there is a 
fundamental difference between secial pregress and intellectual. 
pregress. This was radically changed in the 17th century, when 
the new science and philesephy came up, represented by men like 
Descartes and Hebbes. At this time the view came te the fore 
that scientific progress is beund te lead to social progress. Not 
all at ence, it takes some time. First, yeu get an enlightened 
gentry in Oxford and Cambridge, and then after (that was Hebbes’ 


view ef (inaudible) -- the few peeple whe have read the (inaudible))- - 


Then gradually that will spread te their tenents and what have 
yeu, and alse ef ceurse to the merchants in Londen and Liverpeel. 


Scientific pregress leads necessarily, via the diffusion of 
Scientific knewledge, te secial pregress. This is ene ef the 

mest impertant trunks in the tree called medernity. This is 
absent frem pre-medern thought. Se we are here really (inaudible). 


Descartes has been called the father ef the French Revelution, 
and within these limits that is completely correct. Descartes' 
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' first and in a way -- surely his mest beautiful beek, The Disceurse 
en Methed, begins with an assertion ef the intellectual equality 

ef all men. Descartes ef all peeple, whe knew what a superier 

mind he had, and he shews it, his awareness ef it (inaudible), 

this same Descartes says men are by nature intellectually equal. 
The enly difference is methed. If yeu have the right methed, 

then yeu can equalize the minds. There is a great element ef 

truth in that, if yeu-think that teday preblems in mathematics 
which were inselvable te the greatest mathematical geniuses ef 
antiquity and even ef the 17th century can new be selved by a 
twelve year eld bey whe is net mathematically gifted. There is 
seme truth in it, but the questien is whether it is se unqualifiably 


true, aS seme peeple believe. 


This new view -- scientific pregress leads te the diffusion ef 
scientific knewledge -- and therefere te scientific knewledge 
enlightenment, beceming a public pewer, becoming public epinien, 
and therewith peliticali pewer -- this culminated in the French 
Revelutien. Then there was a reactien te it, because quite a 

few peeple, and net enly the dispessessed, didn't like that, simply 
because the herrers ef the terrer were not something for which 
peeple had bargained. Ever-increasing enlightenment is nice 
(inaudible) and such peeple theught that is very fine, but then 
when yeu ses these wemen of the halls ef Paris counting the heads | 
falling dewn frem the guilletines, that is meant te be ratienality? 
There must be semething wrenge | 


New the mest fameus ef the eppenents ef the French Revelutien 

was, ef ceurse, Edmund Burke. The English equivalent of the French 
Revelutien, ene can Say, was utilitarianism, the mevement ef 
Bentham ana James Mille In a way the attack of Burke on the 

French Revelutien was repeated a generation later, er twe 
generations later, in the attack ef Macaulay, the English his- 
terian, en James Mill, which is a very interesting essay and I 
think it sheuld be read. 


In Macaulay I find a very beautiful statement. It is surely a 
very beautiful statement, whether it is right er wrong is neta 
matter, abeut this very questien Aristotle discusses here when 
taking up the questien of Hippedamus. This statement has ene 
quality, which these ef yeu whe have ever read Macaulay, weuld 
net be surprised -- I mean that it is very humorous. Now I 

read it te you. “Of all the acts that have ever been passed by 
Parliament, the Teleratien Act (1690 er thereabouts) is pernaps 
that which most strikingly illustrates the peculiar vices and 
the peculiar excellences ef English legislaticn. The science ef 
pelitics bears in one respect a clese analegy to the science ef 
mechanics, but then there are great differences. . . the perfect 
law-giver is a just temper between the mere men ef theory whe 
can See nething but general principles and the mere men of 
business whe can see nething but particular circumstances. In 
English legislation, the practical element has always predemineted 
and net Seldem unduly predeminated ever the speculative. To 
think nething ef symmetry and nuch ef convenience, never te 
remeve an anemaly merely because it is an anemaly, never te 
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innevate except when seme grievance is felt, never to innevate 
except se far as to get rid of the grievance, never to lay down 
any propəsition ef wider extent than the particular case fər 
which it is necessary to provide, these are the rules, which 
have frem the age ef John to the age ef Victoria, generally 
guided the deliberations of eur 250 parliaments. Our natienal 
distaste fer whatever is abstract in pelitical science amounts 
undeubtedly to a fault, yet perhaps it is a fault on the right 
side. That we have been far tee slow to improve our laws must 
be admitted, but though in other ceuntries there may occasioenaliy 
have been more rapid progress, it would not be easy to name any 
ether country in which there has been se little retrogression." 
That still stands, doesn't it? 


"The Teleratien Act appreaches very near to the idea of a great 
English novel, te a jurist versed in the theory of legislation, 

but net intimately acquainted with the temper ef the sects and 
parties into which the natien was divided at the time ef the 
Revolution. That Act weuld seem te be a mere cayous of absurdities 
and contradictions. It will not bear to be tried by sound general 
principles; nay, it will not bear te be tried by any principles, 
seund or unsound, but these very faults may appear to be merits 
when we take inte consideration the passions and prejudices of 
these for whem the Toleration Act was framed. This law abounding 
with contradictions which every smatterer in political philosephy ) 
can detect did what a law, framed by the utmest skill of the 
greatest mastere of political philesephy, might have failed te de. 
That the previsions which have been recapitulated are cumbereus, 
purile, incensistent with each other, inconsistent with the 

true theory of religious liberty, must be acknowledged. All 

that can be said in their defense is this -- that they remeved 

a vast mass ef evil without shecking a vast mass ef prejudice." 


In that textboek of pelitical science which I weuld edit, this 
weuld be an important part. This is stated frem a very un- 
Aristotelian point of view and by a very un-Aristotelian man, 

but it comes as close to what Aristetle means in this passage 

as any ether passage I have ever read. I thought I would deprive 
yeu ef some pleasure if I did not read it to you. 


There is another passage in the Same volume. No, that is 

when he speaks of the Revelutien. How was the decument called? 
The Abdicaticn -- of the so-called abdication of James II. He 
was really thrown eut, but it was construed as an abdication, 

and Macaulay describes the absurdities of this statement. On the 
ene hand, they admit that he did net abdicate, but on the eather 
hand, they insist that he abdicated, and then he ends with this 
Summary -- roughly like this. These great statesmen whe made 

the Revolution didn't care. Their only concern was how the majer 
agreed with the minor, and both with the conclusion. They were 
perfectly satisfied when the major brought 200 votes, the miner 
200 ether votes, and the conclusion still 200 (inaudible). 
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Humer is very un-Aristetelian. This kind ef humer is very un- 
Aristetelian, but the (inaudible) peint he makes is net alien . 
te what Aristotle says here. One peint I must add regarding 
inventiens, and Aristotle's distrust ef inventions. This leads 
alse te a very serious peint, because there is one Sphere where 
Aristetle must admit that the city eught to encourage inventiens. 
That is, ef course, military matters. There you have ne choice. 
If yeu have an Archimedes whe can make the city more able te 
defend itself than any attacker ceuld be, against any attacker, 
then yeu will ef ceurse make the utmest (inaudible), and ferce 
him perhaps even te de that. Therefere, here that is the only 
intrinsic weakness ef Aristetle's peint; he is compelled by his 
principle te admit the necessity ef military inventien, and as 

he admits military invention, any invention may lead te unfor- 
seeable Secial and pelitical censequences. Aristotle had a 
pretection against this difficulty, which, however, wen't held 
up, and that is his belief that there will be periedical cata- 
clysms. Destructions (inaudible) enly a few survivers en high 
meuntains, se that this precess ef technelegical imprevement 
weuld be stopped by nature, by goed nature. We have ne longer 

a right te assume that this will take place. We knew frem simple 
sense perception that this is net expected. But this peint that 
fereign bedies, enemies, is the (inaudible) for difficulty 
insolvable for Aristotle fereshadows the later attack ən Aristetle 
by Machiavelli, where at least at first glance the preblems ef 
fereign pelicy seem te be (inaudible). 


I think the censideration, the reflectien en this passage in the 
Pelitics, linked up with semething we knew about medern times is 
helpful, very helpful, fer the understanding of what has happened 
and what are the truly decisive mements in the histery ef human 
theught, especially pelitical theught. 


New there were some peints yeu wanted te raise. 


Student: I’m a little puzzled by Aristetle's statement that the 
pewer ef the law, its being ebeyed, lies not in its ratienality, 
but rather selely in custem and tradition. Dees this apply 
equally te the law ef all regimes, geed and bade In ether 
werds, weuld it apply equally in a regime where merit was the 
guiding principle, in an aristecracy as in a democracy? 


Strauss: Surely it weuld apply because hew de peeple become 
virtueus? By habituatien. And if their habituation is changed 
in any impertant respect, it is beund to have consequences. In 
ether werds, a society ef gentlemen -- I am speaking new from 
the peint ef view ef Aristetle -- a seciety of gentlemen is, in 
present day language, is of ceurse censervative. They de in the 
limits ef the pessible what their fathers did before them, and 
their grandfather before them. There's ne difficulty in that. 
The question more fully develeped would lead te the questien -- 
what is the character ef medern virtue? Is modern virtue simply 
ratienal? Simply ratienal it cannet be, because it has te do 
with the centrel ef the sub-ratienal, er irratienal part ef man 
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- and therefere that will semehew enter. Under n> circumstances, 
is meral virtue merely insight, merely insight. That cannet be. 
If semeene has seen that he is wreng, Say te steal, this insight 
dees net make him a nen-thief. The next temptatien weuld shew 
whether it has sunk in er net. 


There are seme mere peints; unfertunately we cannet discuss all 
ef them. I weuld like te mentien enly ene point. In the 
critique ef Sparta, Aristetle discusses first the varieus 
inadequacies ef Sparta, in particular the wemen. Never forget 
that Helen, this fameus and neterieus woman, was a Spartan girls 
‘that was the way in which she was treated in classical Athens, 
by (inaudible) and sə en, but the key peint which Aristotle 
makes, namely what the premise ef the Spartan pelity is, in 
127lb, a criticism which Plate had already made in the Laws. 


Student: "The entire system ef the law is directed teward ene 
part ef virtue enly: --° military valer -- because this is service- 
able fer cenquest. Owing te this, they remain secure while at 
war, but began te decline when they had won an empire, because 
they did net knew hew te live a peaceful life, and had been 
trained in ne ether ferm ef training mere important than the 

art ef war, and anether errer ne less serious than that one is 
this: They think that the ceveted prizes ef life are won by va sr 
mere than by cewardice, and in this they are right, yet they 
imagine wrengly that these prizes are werth mere than the vaier 
that wins them." 


Strauss: That is a fundamental criticism, which is identical 
with Plate's criticism ef Sparta. The ether things are impertant 
but net fundamental. New a little bit later -- 1272b, at the 
beginning -- abeut the Cretans. "The cure which they have fer 
these defects is absurd .-..,”" : 


Students 1272b, Article 13. " . . e and less characteristic ef | 
a republic than ef a dynasty." l 


Strauss: All right. The Greek werd here is net pelitical, but 
dynastic. Dynastic is an extreme kind ef eligarchy, but the 
interesting thing is themeaning ef pelitical here. Pelitical 
can here be translated here in this centext by republican. It 
is interesting that it has alse this meaning. 


Student: Is this where yeu use dynastic as a clique ef rulers? 


Strauss: Small; very small; eligarchy ceuld, after all, be 50 
er 100 men, but a dynasty is very small. We will find an explicit 
discussien ef dynasty in Beek IV. 


Student: Barker mistranslated (inaudible) eligarchy. Dynasty 
because it's a nen-pelitical werd, and censtitutienal state is 
his werd fer republic. 
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Strauss: Yes, but this has ether implicatiens which are alien 
te that. In 1273 at the end there is this brief discussien ef 
the Athenian pelity and ef this (inaudible) pelity and that is 

a leng questien. Why he used (inaudible) enly in a kind ef appen- 
dix and dees net assign it a preper place, as he assigns te 

the Spartan er Cretan er Carthaginian -- that is the questien. 

I think Aristetle fellews here a kind ef gentlemen's prejudice. 
Gentlemen leeked te Sparta, and why they had a certain respect 
fer what they called the ancestral pelity, meaning the pre- 
demecratic Athenian regime, still Sparta steed higher, and that 
is perhaps the simplest explanatien. There is enly ene ether 
passage regarding usage, in 1273b, 32-34. We de net easily find 
it -- when he speaks at the beginning ef this chapter -- “Some 

ef them have beceme makers ef laws, but ethers alse ef regimes." 
That’s the peint I made last time, that laws in the widest sense 
differ fundamentally frem a regime. A regime as regime, a pelity, 
is net a law. It can be expressed, se te speak, by laws. Te 
seme extent it has te --whe is net a citizen and whe is net 
eligible fer effice, that surely will be expressed in the ferm 

ef law, but that is net the fundamental peint» The fundamental 
peint is: whe belengs and whe dees net beleng, and that depends 
net merely en the law. The law enly expresses that. This questien 
we will have te take up when we ceme te the next beek, where the 
explicit and thematic discussien ef pelity is given. 


(Inaudible) quite a few interesting passages, and I'm willing vé 
stay here fer ene mere questien, if semeene has one. In former 
times I stayed with my class until six, but I'm nə lenger se well. 


(There were ne mere questiens. ) 


AA ! : e ri at 
eae Lactupe Oh oy. 


Lecture VI~ 


Aristetle’s Pelitics, Octeber 18, 1967 


(A student paper was read at the beginning ef this lecture.) 


Strauss: Have yeu read Plate’s Republic? When yeu read then 
Aristetle’s criticism,-what is yeur everall impressien ef that 
criticism? 


Student: He has taken enly a small part ef the Republic that 
he feels is... ? ame 


Strauss: Ne, but what is yeur judgment en Aristetle'’s criticism? 


Student: If yeu accept his eriginal premise, his criticism is 
valid. 


Strauss: Ne, but is there net an amazing centrast between the 
werk which he criticizes and his ewn criticism? Hew weuld yeu 
describe that? Dees he net seem te be blind te the splender and 
beauty ef Plate’s shining temper? 


Student: Yes. (Laughter) 


Strauss: (Inaudible) sheuld net conceal this from eneself that 
this is se. Nevertheless, it still (inaudible) justified. Fər 
example, the philesephers are never mentioned, the rulers are 
never mentiened, and quite a few ether things. Now this is ene 
peint, and connected with this, ef course, is the question te 
which yeu alluded -- whether Aristetle dees net, in some peints, 
misrepresent Plate, and I think yeu referred te Ernest Barker. 
We may take this up later. 


New I would like te mentien enly ene point. You used the term 
*ideal’ mere than ence. New this term is unknown te Plate and 
Aristetle. I knew the translators use it all the time, but they 
Sheuldn't. Why cannet ene leave it by saying ‘the best regime’? 
Why is the ideal regime better? Because it is net an English er 
Angle-saxen werd (ideal), whereas best is a word which even the 
simplest man whe speaks English weuld understand under all cen- 
ditions, and it is very (inaudible). The term ideal, as far as 
I know, was ceined in the 17th century, in connection with seme 
reflections en paintings. Yeu can easily leek that up in an 
histerical dictionary. (Inaudible.) The term ceined by Thomas 
Mere in the early 16..: century fer his work, Utopia, weuld be 
much mere apprepriate than ideale But let us say the best. 


New at the end ef the first boek ef the Pelitics, Aristetle 
refers exclusively te the subject -- he will consider what ether 
peeple have Said about the regime that is best -- (inaudible). 
This is the conclusien ef a remark about hew to educate women 
and children, and this depends on the regime, and theretcrs 
Aristotle cannot now discuss the situation ef education ef 
children, and the management ef wives, but he raises here the 
question -- what is the right er neble kind ef upbringing ef 
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children and what is the ene which is net neble. One is compelled 
te make this remark teday; it is necessary te make it. Fer 
Aristetle it is ne questien; ef ceurse we have to find eut the 
difference between the decent and the indecent form əf bringing 
up children. What is pelitical science fer if it doesn't raise 
this kind ef question., Se value judgments are net only semething 
te be telerated (inaudible), but value judgments are the most im- 
pertant thing. Of course, they must be well founded; that's another 
matter, but in ne way excluded. Fer the same reasen the question 
ef the best regime is necessary if pelitical science is te make 
any sense, just as a heusebuilder must face the question ef what 
is a geed and beautiful heuse in centradistinctien te a bad and 
ugly house, the same is true alse ef the student of pelitical 
seciety. | | | 


In this respect there is ne difference whatever between Aristetle 
and Plate. At the beginning ef the second book, one Sees that 
Aristetle takes serieusly the merely blueprinted regimes like 
Plate’s and ethers and the actual enes, say like the Spartan. It 
deesn't make any difference te him. He speaks first ef the mest 
blueprinted ef all, Plate’s Republic, and enly later en of Sparta 
and Crete, etc. This shews hew superficial it is te oppess 
Aristetle the realist te Plate the idealist. Beth are cencerned 
with the best regime, and this question is independent sf the 
questien whether the best regime ever was actual. The best 
regime as best regime exists in speech, net necessarily in deed. 
This is (inaudible) ne difference between the twe great men. 


Nevertheless there is seme truth in this popular opposition of 
Plate the idealist and Aristetle the realist. I mentien this 
enly because I hepe this verse will never eccur again in this 
seminar, but it is necessary (inaudible). 


What is the simple truth ef the eppesitien? Let us take this 
questien. There are such things as dogs, and the question arises 
at ene peint er anether, what precisely is a true deg, and here 
Plate seems te say that the true deg is the idea of a deg, and 
this idea is unchangeable, doesn't ceme into being, deesn't perish. 
Aristotle says ne. Tne true deg is this here dog. A deg which 
doesn't walk areund, dsesn*t bark, and make some other motiens, . 
is not a true deg. Here Aristotle simply seems to speak sanity 
itself, speaking against a crazy dectrine. Since this seminar 

is deveted te Aristetle, we will net go inte the question of 
what reasons Plate might have had for his apparently strange 
netien. 


We must consider the commen greund which Plato and Aristotle have, 
altheugh Plate says, te repeat, a true deg is an unchangeable deg. 
Aristetle says a true deg is this deg here, barking er whatever 
nensense he might commit at the mement. This commen greund is 

the netien ef ide. New this means literally translated semnething 
like the shape er the leeks of a thing, and fer seme reasen takes 
en the meaning the kindse ‘The crucial impertance ef this netien 
ef ide, ef kinds, of. essential differences, te use a traditienal 
expressien, that they share. That is this practical importance. 
The ide of a thing, the class te which it belengs, the class 
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character which the thing has, determines the end, the perfection 
ef that kind ef (inaudible). What is se remarkable about that? 
All excellences ef individuals, say individual human beings, te 
take the mest interesting case, are lecated within an unchangeable 
(inaudible), and can enly be recegnized as excellences with 
reference te that unchangeable framewerk. I will ask Mr. 

te read a passage te yeu frem Nietszche. 


Student: 148 in the Viking. "I'm enjeying and suffering the 
passiens. My brether, if yeu have a virtue and she is your 
virtue, then yeu have her in cemmen with nebedy. Te be sure, you 
want te call her by name and pet her; you want te pull her ear, 
and have fun with her, and beheld, new yeu have her name in common 
with the peeple, and yeu have beceme ene ef the people and herd 
with yeur virtue. Yeu would de better te say, inexpressible and 
nameless is that which gives my seul ageny and sweetness, and is 
even the hunger ef my entrails. May yeur virtue be tee exalted 
fer the familiarity ef names, and if yeu must speak ef her, then 
de net be ashamed te stammer ef her. Then Speak and stammer, 

this is my goed, this I leve, it pleases me wholly, thus alone 

de I want the geed." . 


Strauss: The I and the me yeu sheuld always deemphasize. 


Student: "I de net want it as divine law. I də net want it as 
human statute and need. It shall net be a Signpest fer me ever 
earths and paradises. It is an earthly virtue that I leve. There 
is little prudence in it, and least ef all, the reasen-ef all men." 


Strauss: This is perhaps the mest extreme, (inaudible), and un- 
Aristetelian statement. What is truly virtuous in any virtue 

ås that it is individual virtue. The virtue of this er that 
individual in (inaudible). Fer Plate and Aristotle virtue consists 
in cenferming with the universal standard, and net in being 
individual in this radical serse, as nature meant it. 


Te give yeu anether inkling ef what this netien ef ide, ef classes 
and class charachter, means -- often (inaudible) is concerned 
with the whole, and the whele censists ef parts. Take a 

dectrine which is easily intelligible te us -- atemism, a 
dectrine which was develeped leng befere Plato's time. ‘The parts 
. are atoms, and every kind ef being, Say degs sr rabbits, er 
tigers er men, are different cempeunds of atoms, In the modern 
day yeu could give a fermula and in this fermula are the same 
kinds ef atems that always eccur in different places te different | 
degrees. Or say the four elements -- that was alse a cectrine.- 
Now what Plats and Aristetle say is this -- the true parts ef the 
whele are neither atems ner the elements, but the kinds -- varieus 
kinds ef plants, varieus kinds ef animals. These are the 
enlightening, the life-giving parts ef the whole. That which 
(inaudible) at the surface, as it were, that's a cat, that's a 
deg, that is deeper than any atomic fermula and any fermula ef 
atemic cemposition, and anything ef this kind could reveal. 


Saying it semewhat mere differently, the primary qualities in 
the Leckian sense are net primary». If we want to make such a 
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distinctien, the class characters are the primary kinds eof 

qualities. Therefore, the human as human is as fundamental -~ 
as anything else can be, and net te be understeed as derivative 
` frem ether species of animals, er ultimately from the (inaudible). 


When Aristetle speaks at the end ef the first boek ef the best 
peliteia, peliteia is a Greek werd which I translate by regime, 
and if yeu weuld look at the beginnings ef Beek II, III, IV, V, 
VI, and VII, which you can de at home, you would see that all 
.these beeks begin with a reference either to the best regime er 
at least to the regime in general. Regime, whatever that may 
mean, we will hear abdeut it a week from today in mere detail, is 
. the theme ef Aristotle's Pelitics, and net the pelis. The polis 
is, ef course, implied, but the theme is the politea. 


In erder te give you a previsional understanding, I remind you of 
semething very elementary, namely the obvious ambiguity ef the 
werd pelitical, as it is now used. On the one hand, political 
can have a respectable er at least a neutral meaning, a-political 
seciety er what not, but it alse has a disreputable meaning. 
When people say, this meve ef Mayer Daley was politically 
motivated, then it means it was net for the sake ef the common 

' geed, but fer the premetion ef eneself or one's party er ene's 
sectien and se en. This peculiar ambiguity is remarkable. 

What is its raet? The palis cansists of parts and each of the 
parts claims preponderance, rightly or wrongly, and therefere, 
if yeu consider the pelis as a whole, directed toward the cemmon 
geed, that’s fine. But if we consider the fact that the polis 
consists ef parts, and that political act consists in fact te 

a conSiderable extent ef the parts, claiming unfairly prepon- 
derance, then pelitics is a dirty business. Both things beleng 
tegether; they are inseparable, and only think of the fact that 
you have no such ambiguity in the werd social, or the word 
histerical, or psycholegical, er ether terms. The only ether 
case ef a clear ambiguity, ef a high and low meaning of the same 
werd of the various disciplines, is perhaps philosophical er 
metaphysical, but politics is in this interesting position, that 
it has also this striking ambiguity. 


At the beginning ef Beek II, Aristetle speaks ef two reasons 

fer considering the ether regimes which are reputed te be good, 
First, te learn something through the critical study of them, 
and secondly, it is necessary te do that because of the peculiar 
subject matter, to protect oneself against the suspicien that 
ene propeses anether best regime from ambition. No such excuse 
is made by Aristotle, at the beginning ef his Physics or in the 
Ethics. Whoever deals with political things, as Aristetle does 
here, exposes himself te the s::spicien that he is a pelitician 
in the negative sense ef the t-rm. 


The first questisn which Aristetle raises before he turns to 

the discussion ef any of these regimes is: must citizens share 
everything er net everything? That they should share ey recy shing 
is the thesis ef Flate's Republi - Therefore, he turns inme- 
diately te Plate's Republic, and he criticizes in the first plac 
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Plate's assertien that there eught te be cemmunity ef wemen and 
chileren. What is Aristetle's chief peint in that criticism? 
Can yeu restate it? | 


Student: The first ene is that tetal unity is mere like the 
individual in the family and the village than like the pelis. 


Strauss: Well, Aristotle says Plate wants cemmunity. Abselute 
cemmunism. By abselute cemmunism I mean cemmunism regarding 

net enly preperty but alse regarding wemen and children, because 
Plate believes the geedness ef the city consists in its unity, 

as a maximum unity, and this is based en passages in Plato's 
Republic. Aristetle questiens that. He says of course ina 
sense the city must be unity, but unity is net an adequate 
descriptien ef the end ef the pelis. An adequate descriptien is 
what? What term dees he prepese? 7 


Student: Eventually he prepeses self-sufficiency. 


Strauss: Self-sufficiency, yes, and net unity. This is the 

mest general criticism. Not the maximum unity, but the maximum 
self-sufficiency. This criticism ef Plate’s Republic is paralleled 
by his earlier criticism ef Secrates’ teaching regarding virtue. 
In 1268, 21 fellewing, when he takes issue with Secrates since 

he wanted te give a universal answer te the questien, what is 
virtue, instead ef considering -- he says (inaudible), merely 
enumerating the varieus kinds ef virtues. It was much better. 

An ever great cencern with unity, and this is (inaudible) the 
ultimate difference -- 18 a true deg this deg here or the one 
deg, the ideal dog? Te be truly, that is Plato's assumptien, it 
seems, is net te have any mixture ef nen-being, (inaudible), that 
means ef course te be imperishable, and unchangeable. If a being 
is changeable and perishable, it has nen-being in itself. There 
is simple reasening leading te this netien ef the (inaudible), 
and alse ef the same cennection is Aristetle's criticism ef 
Plate*s assertien er (inaudible), there is ne essential difference 
between the pelis, the city, and the heusehold. It is only a 
difference ef degree, ef size, net ef kind. Plate is tee much 
cencerned with unity. That can be said te be the general peint 
ef Aristetle's criticism. 


But Aristetle gees beyend this peint, te which he returns frem 
time te time. Even granting that maximum unity is the best, 
cemmunism dees net bring abeut that maximum unity. That's the 
next peint, and in this cennectien he refers te the paralegism 
due te the word all. De yeu remember that point? © 


Student: He says that all can be censidered in twe senses: 
the ene in which it means each separately, er the ene in which 
it means all cellectively. , 


Strauss: Yes; can yeu give examples ef them? All distributively 
and ail cellectively. Fer example, you say all Greece; it is 
distributive because everyene breathes; but when yeu say all 
elect a president, then it is net true that each elects a 
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president, because there will be at least a minority whe will 
be eut ef it, but enly in their capacity as the electerate as 
a whele, cellectively, de they de that. 


If we apply this te cemmunism, Aristotle says each will say ef 
all things, this is mine, and all will call all the cemmen things 
mine. That is te say, neene can call any cemmon thing mine; enly 
all tegether they can say that, and therefere neene has access te 
any (inaudible) because there are cemmen preperty; it cannet 
beleng te (inaudible) er anyene in particular. | 


The main and mest simple peint here is the ene stated in 1261b, 
30 fellewing. | 


Student:- “Te say the same thing is in ene sense admirable, 
altheugh impracticable, but in anether sense is net at all a sign 
ef concerd. And furthermere, the preposal has anether disadvantage. 
Preperty that is commen te the greatest number of owners receives 
the least attention. Men care mest fər their private pessessions, 
and fer what they ewn in cemmen, less, fer enly se far as it falls 
te their ewn individual share. Fer in addition te the ether 
reasens, they think less ef it en the greunds that semeene else 

is thinking avout it, just as in heuseheld service, a large 

number of demeStics semetimes give werse attendance than a 

smaller number, and it results in each citizen's having a 

theusand sens, and these de net beleng te them as individuals, 

but any child is equally the sen ef anyene, se that all alike will 
regard them with indifference." 


Strauss: New if we take this literally, that men are mere cen- 
cerned with what is private, ene’s evn, than with the common 
things, this weuld be beund te have very grave censequences 
regarding the pelis. It surely indicates a problem of the polis. 
Hew is it pessible te have a concern with the commen geod if 
everyene gives preference te his own goed? A general answer 
was indicated by Aristetle befere. Do you remember that? A 
general one. If yeu can call that (inaudible) that everyone 
thinks naturally first ef himself, hew is that cempatible with 
the true public spirit? What is the basis fer its possible 
cempatibility? a | 


Student: The city is geed fer every man... 


Strauss: Yes, er man is by nature a political being, se that 

is the rule for a pessible reconcilatien ef these difficulties. 
Now what are the ather peints? When you turn te 1262a, 13, when 
he makes clear this (inaudible) criticism ef Plate, it is 
preferable er better te be a private nephew than in the Platenic 
way a sen, the Platenic way meaning 2 young man is the sen of 
all, ef all citizens, and then yeu are very critical ef 2 sen 

if you are the sen of a thousand men. But if you are even a 
frandnephew ef a single man, yeu are much, yeu have a much 
better chance ef being truly leved, than te be a sen of this 
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Student: “Mereever, it weuld alse be impessible te aveid man's 
suppesing certain persers te be their real brethers and sens 
and fathers and methers, fer they weuld be beund te form their 
belief abeut each ether by the resemblances which de eccur 
between children and parents." 


Strauss: This refers te the Platenic view that ne man er weman 
ef the yeunger seneratien er a child sheuld knew his true parents 
and sheuld regard all tien ef the elder generation as his fathers 
and all wemen ef the elder generatien as his methers. Aristotle. 
says it wen't werk because physiegnemic appearances weuld, in 
seme cases, leave ne deubt abeut the true father er the true 
mether. : 


Student: "This indeed is said by seme ef these whe write abeut 
travels areund the werld actually te eccur. They say that seme 
ef the peeple ef upper Libya have their wives in cemmen, yet the 
children bsrn are divided ameng them accerding te their persenal 
resemblances, and there are seme females, beth ef the human race 
and ef the ether animals, fer instance, herses and cattle, whe 
have a streng natural tendency te preduce effspring resembling 
the male parents, aS with the case ef the mare ef Pharsalis 
named Henest Lady." 


trauss: Henest because she repreduced the liniments ef the tru: 
husband; in ether werds, she didn't cemmit adultery. Then he 
gives ether reasens which are alse very characteristic. Read 
enly the beginning. 


Student: Barker, 1262a, Chapter IV, Article l1. “Mereever, it 

is net easy fer these whe institute this cemmunism te guard 
against such ebjectienable eccurrences as eutrage, inveluntary 
(and in seme cases, veluntary ) hemicide, fights, abusive language, 
all which are vielatiens ef piety when committed against fathers, 
methers, and near relatives, as if they were net relatives, but 
these are beund te eccur mere frequently when peeple de net knew 
their relatiens and what they de; and alse, when they de eccur, 

if the effenders knew their relatienship, it is pessible fer 

them te have the custemary explatiens perfermed." 


. Strauss: That’s very characteristic ef Aristetle. Aristetle 
is net a simple believer in the traditienal Greek rights and 

se en, but in a pelitical argument, when Speaking te peeple whe 
are suppesed te believe (inaudible), and which weuld be rightly 
demanded, Aristetle accepts these cemmenly accepted netiens ef 
piety, and this ef ceurse threws light en Plato's precedure in 
the Republic. Plate disregards these things. Plate in fact 
abelishes the laws against incest between brethers and sisters. 
He preserves in a way the prehibitien against incest between 
parents and children because there will be ne intercourse between 
men ef the elder generatien and wemen ef the yeunger generatien, 
but there are ef ceurse always berderline cases. Where ds yeu 
draw the line between the two generations? Yeu have to draw 

it somewhere: Se there may be say a weman ef twenty-ene whe 
might beleng te the elder generation . . . but there will be 
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berderline cases where yeu de net knew exactly, and this leads 
te cemplicatiens. 


. Student: Just demand that there be ne mere than a ten year age 
differential. x 


Strauss: But what happens te these inbetween then? 


Student: Ne, between (inaudible). Yeu den't have te fall inte 
the generatien classes. We speak ef generatiens ... . 


Strauss: But then (inaudible) hew cemplicated weuld these 
arrangements be? i 


Student: Yeu'd just knew everybedy's age. 


Strauss: But weuld this werk? At any rate, Aristetle's precedure 
here -- the acceptance ef the generally accepted views -- implies, 
ene can say, the werd Aristetle tacitly assumes, the werd as a 
whele is in order, and therefere we have t» change a few things 
but in the main it is in erder. Plate dees not, and this is the 
reet then ef what in medern terms weuld be Plato's radicalism, 

in centradistinctien te Aristetle's lack ef the same. We find 
further evidence fer that later. | 


When he speaks in the sequel, there is a Machiavellian and 
irenical aside ef Aristetle. He says the Platenic arrangement 

is beund te cause se much strife and centreversy that it weuld 

be much better te assign the cemmunism regarding wemen and 
children te the ruled class, se that they have their ewn treubles 
and de net create tee much treubles te the government. Now let 
us turn te 1262b, 3. 


Student: “But speaking generally, such a law is beund te bring 
abeut the eppesite state ef things te that which rightly 
enacted laws eught preperly te cause. And because of which 
Secrates thinks it necessary te make these regulatiens about 
the children and wemen. Fer we think that friendship is the 
greatest ef blessings fer the city, since it is the best safe- 
guard against revelutien, and the unity ef the city which Secrates 
praises mest highly bsth appears te be and is said by him te 

be the effect ef friendship, just as we knew that Aristephanes 
in the discourses en leve, described hew the levers ewing to 
their extreme affection desire te grew tegether and beth become 
ene instead ef being twe. In such a unien, both persenalities 
er at least ene weuld be beund te be ebliterated, and in the 
city friendship weuld inevitably beceme diluted in censequence 
ef such asseciatien." 


Strauss: Se, in ether werds, friendship, i.e., the preservatien 
ef the multiplicity ef the partners, yes, but unity, no, because 
unity, if in any sense strictly understeed, weuld lead te the 
absorptien ef ene by the ether, if net ef the dissatisfiactien 

ef beth. And he refers here te what aristophanes said in 
(inaudible) abeut leve, that it is a desire for cemplete unity. 
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But Aristephanes says here of ceurse net what Secrates says, 
-alse what (inaudible) Plate mean? Aristephanes' notien ef leve, 
ef eres, and that is an imitatien en Plate's part ef Ariste- 
phanes’ peculiar comic inclinatiens. Plate ascribes Aristophanes 
the view that eres is a desire fer (inaudible), unien, metapher 
fer lying tegether. And the Platenic view ef eres is vertical, 
unien with semething in semething, transcending, say the good, 
and this ef ceurse we must note, but even Aristetle weuld say 
that the mere the individual is meant te assimilate himself te 
the geed, er te Ged as Plate alse semetimes says. Te that 
extent, immersien ef the individual in the higher, the (inaudible) 
higher, alse means a destructien ef the individual in his 
(inaudible). New I think we must leave it at this passage 

in the sectien en cemmunism ef wemen and children. 


New let us turn te Aristetle's criticism ef Secrates’ assertien 
regarding communism and preperty, and let us begin in 1263a, 37. 


Student: “It is clear, therefore, that it is better for 
pessessiens te be privately ewned, but te make them cemmen 
preperty in use, and te train the citizens to this is the 
Special task ef the legislator. And mereever, to feel that 

a thing is ene's private preperty makes an inexpressably great 
difference in ene’s pleasure, fer the universal feeling of leve 
fer eneself is surely net purpeseless, but a natural instinct. 
Selfishness, on the other hand, is justly blared, but this is 
net te leve ene's self, but to løve one's self more than ene 
eught, just as ceveteusness means leving meney te excess, since 
Seme leve ef self, money, and se en is practically universal. 
Mereever, te bestow favers and assistance en friends, er visiters, 
er comrades is a great pleasure, and a cendition ef this is the 
private ewnership ef preperty. These advantages therefere de 
net ceme te these whe carry the unification ef the city tee far, 
and in additien te this, they manifestly de away with the 
practice ef twe virtues: temperance, in relation te wemen, 

fer it is a noble (inaudible) to refrain from ene through 
temperance when she belengs te anether, and liberality in 
relatien te pessessions, fer one will net be able te shew ene's 
liberality ner perferm a single liberal action, since the act 
ef exercise ef liberality takes place with the use ef pessessiens." 


Strauss: Now let us step here ene mement. Only ene slight 
cerrectien ef the translation. For ene will net be visibiy 
liberal, and the ether ene, will net be visibly temperate, if 
Plate's prepesals weuld be accepted. In ether words, the inten- 
tiens teward liberality and teward temperance may be pessible 

. in any regime. But the visibility ef these things in actiens, 
and that is the true actuality ef the intentiens, that they 
beceme visible in actien, that is net pessible. 


Self-leve is semething natural, and that is the point en which 
Aristetie's criticism turns all the time. Therefere, men 

bern te have things ef their ewn and cherish them, that is 
perfectly in erder, and human life will be disturbed radically 
if there is ne longer mine and thine, regarding wemen, children, 
and preperty. Hew much human life will be disturbed by it is 


shewn by the fact that there are seme virtues in which everyone 
can see that these virtues presuppese things ef ene's (inaudible), 
and the cases are temperance and liberality. 


New let us read the centinuatien. 


Student: Barker, 1263b, Chapter V, Article 11. "Such legisla- 
tien therefere has an attractive nebpeererccs and might be 
theught te be humane e e o 


Strauss: Philanthrepic is the mere liberal translation. 


Student: "Fer he whe is teld abeut it welcomes it with gladness, 
thinking that it will result in a marvelous friendliness ef 
everybedy tewards everybedy, especially when semebedy deneunces 
the evils at present existing in cities as due te the fact that 
wealth is net ewned in commen, I mean lawsuits between citizens 
abeut breach ef centract, and trials fer perjury, and the flattery 
ef the rich, but the real cause ef all these evils is net the 
absence ef cemnunism, but wickedness, since we see far more 
quarrels eccurring ameng these whe ewn er use preperty in cemmen 
than ameng these whe have their estates separate. But we netice 
that these whe quarrel as a result ef their partnerships are 

few when compared with the tetal number ef private ewners, and 
again, it is just ts state not enly all the evils thet nen wila 
lese by adepting cnmmunism, but alse all the geod things, ane 
life, in such circumstances, is seen te be utterly impessible." 


Student: In the Barker translatien, it translates “wickedness 
ef human nature"... 


Strauss: Ne, that's impessible. Impessible. (Inaudible. ) 

I mean hew could Aristetle say such a thing? And of ceurse 

it was alse net caught by theelegy, because it was (inaudible) 
te sin man's (inaudible) cerruptien. The man whe epenly taught 
that man is by. nature evil was Hegel, and in a way perhaps 
Hebbes before him. Hebbes does it with seme hemming and hawing, 
but I think ene can say he dees it. 


endl 


Now here the term which he uses -- I de net knew whether it 
weuld have eccurred te mest ef yeu er any ef yeu when reading 
the Republic, as this is a particularly philanthropic term. 

New philanthrepy ef ceurse means semething slightly different 

in Greek than it means new. The literal meaning is leve ef 
human being. But it may have this meaning. Seme people leve 
egs; ethers leve birds, and there are alse some whe leve human 
beings. In ether words, it weuld all depend en what kind ef 
human beings. If he leves geed human beings, that is sensible. 
But if he leves indiscriminately, that is semething unreasenable. 


Teday I believe and that is alse cerrect te say, the inspiratien 
ef ee Republic is zeal fer Justice. But we would teday 
make a distinction between zeal fsr justice and philanthrepy: 

The A of cempassien which belengs ts philanthrepy is net 
necessarily implied in zeal fer justice. 
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But new te ceme te the substance ef Aristetle's criticism here. 
What is underlying this Platenic netien ef having abselute 
cemmunism and the cenplete abelitien ef privacy, except where 

it cannet be abelished, fer example, yeur intake ef feed must 
remain your private affair, because etherwise you will starve. 
But etherwise, everyene can enter everybedy else's reem at any 
time ef the day ər night, which is the greatest pessible (inau- 
dible) fer Aristetle. Everything has te be in the epen. Now 
Plate seems te assume that by abelishing privacy, by abelishing 
the eppertunity te cheat, he abolishes cheating, and that is what 
Aristetle has here ultimately in mind. If everyene always lives 
in the epen, he cannet cheat. Just as yeu say if everyene is 
always naked, he cannet conceal en his persen semething which 
he has lifted frem a shop» 


Since Plate thinks ene can abelish deing (inaudible), (inaudible) 
that ene can abelish injustice, by taking away the eppertunity 
fer deing an injustice, therefore he can regard as pessible 

the cessatien ef all evils, which is the explicit goal ef the 
establishment ef that perfect city in the Republic as. stated in 
Beek V. But there is a parallel passage in another dialogue 
called (inaudible) in which it is said the cessation of evil en 
earth is impessible. Se yeu have te think a bit more deeply. 

But efficially that is the Platenic teaching, ene can say. 


New let us ge en at the peint where we left off -- 1263b, Z-- 


Student: "Because of Secrates’ errer it must be deemed te be 
that his fundamental assumptien was incerrect. It is certain 
that in a way beth the heuseheld and the city sheuld be a unit, 
but they sheuld net be sə in every way.” 


Strauss: Yes, and se en, and then he develeps this again, this 
peint which we have seen all the time, the fundamental errer ef 
Secrates is te identify the goedness of the city with its eneness 
witheut paying sufficient attention te the necessary multiplicity. 
New let us ge on in 1264a, l -- anether censideration. 


Student: "This very point alse must net be ignered, that 
attentien must be paid te length ef time and to the ləng period 
ef years in which it would net have escaped netice if these 
measures were goed enes. Fer nearly all ef them have been dis- 
cevered already, altheugh seme ef them have nət been cellected 
tegether, and ethers, though breught te knewledge, are net put 
inte practice." 


Strauss: That is alse very characteristic ef Aristetle. There 
is ne prefeund change. Everything useful has been feund eut 
but nevertheless it has net been put inte practice, and it has 
net been jeined tegether preperly. Therefore, it is pessible 
and necessary still te raise the questien ef the best regime, 
because altheugh all ef its ingredients are wreng, it has net 
necessarily been put tegether. In spite ef this conservatism 
fer Aristatle, it is perfectly pessible, according ta him, that 
the questien ef the best regime has net yet been sufficientiy 
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answered, and therefere that his ewn enterprise in this werk 
makes sense. 


New let us ge en in the next part, 1264a, 11. 


Student: “Mereever, the werking ef the censtitutien as a whole 
in regard te the members ef the city has alse net been described 
_by Secrates, ner is it easy te say what it will be. Yet the 
gentle mass ef the citizens ef the ether classes make almest 

the bulk ef the city and witheut these ne definite regulatiens 
are laid dewn, as te whether the farmers alse are te have their 
preperty in cemmen, er te held it in private ownership, and 
‘alse whether the cemmunity ef wives and children is te apply to 
them er net." 


Strauss: Is this the peint, Miss » where Barker says 
Aristetle (inaudible) is wreng? 


Students He says he neglects. 


Strauss: Yes, but the questien is hew is this pessible? That 
aman ef the intelligence ef Aristetle and whe lived tegether 
with Plate as a yeunger friend, fer twenty years, sheuld have 
misundersteed it all. Can we imagine he read the Republic sav 
twenty years before he wrete that, and speaks only frem nemer 

Ne. I believe wnat Aristetle means is tnis. Aristotle is ex 
ceurse net merely cencerned with the litsral -- whether Plato 

says this literally and se en, (inaudible) se that he can quete -- 
but Aristetle speaks frem the peint ef view ef a thinking reader. 


Plate has net made this clear fer the fellewing reasen. Yeu 
want te have twe classes, the class ef the seldiers, and the 
class ef the preducers and exchangers, what he calls here the 
farmers. If a child ef the farmer class is superier, then he 
must be transferred te the higher class, and vice verSa. But 
unfertunately, these superierities and inferierities de net 
shew necessarily at the mement ef birth, and even if a baby 
sheuld leek like a ged, se te speak, he ceuld, nevertheless, 
preve te be a very feelish and undesirable individual later en. 
The transfer will take place later after it has appeared that 
this child is tee seed fer the lewer class, er tee bad fer the 

‘ upper class, but by that time he knews already his ether parents, 

and this creates a very great preblem, and as they. say teday, all 
kinds ef traumata, which weuld upset the whele thing. 


Therefere, Plate has te face this questien, and he dees net 
discuss that, and therefere the thinking reader must Say, 

where de yeu stand? What de yeu prefer? De yeu prefer yeur 
rule laid dewn, and then yeu get inte the treuble indicated, or 
is it net wiser then te have a clear, a kind ef class system, se 
that there will be ne transfer frem ene class te the other. 
Connected with this, there is ef ceurse and all yeu could say, 
all yeu have in a way te abelish the difference within the two 
classes, at least te that extent that all children are common 
in beth classes, se that ne child ever knews his parents because, 
immediately after birth, he will be transferred te a kind əf 
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kindergarten. Then, ef ceurse, he cannet get any kind ef 
particular attachment te his natural parents, and then there 
weuld be the children in cemmen fer the lewer class in the 

lewer kindergarten, and fer the upper class children, the higher 
kindergarten. 


I believe that same censideratien applies te all criticism ef 
Plate even if it seems te be centradicted flatly by the werding 
ef Plate's Republic. 


One mere point regarding the Republic at the end, in 1264 b, i5. 
The peint which wos mentiened by Miss at the end ef her 

` paper. Ata Seeeta paint in the Republic an ebjectien is raised, 
but will ita net be very miserable, these kind ef -- these 
seldiers are practically menks, these menk-seldiers living fer 
ebedience, in peverty, and in a way alse in chastity, because 
they are permitted te have interceurse enly when their superiers 
feel that this weuld be a geed stallien, then he will be com- 
manded, but that’s all. Weuld they net be very miserable, and 


the answer given is, well, we are net cencerned with whether E 


they er any individual is miserable er net, but the een and 
this is the peint which Aristetle attacks here. 

Seca it a 
Student: “And again, altheugn he deprives the guardians ef 
happiness, he says that it is the auiv ef the lawgiver te make 
the whele city happy, but it is net pessible rer the whele to be 
happy, unless mest er all ef its parts, or seme ef them, pessess 
happiness, fer happiness is net a thing ef the same sərt as 
being an even number. That may beleng te the whele, but te 
neither ef its parts. Happiness cannot belong te the whole, and 
net te its parts. But yet if guardians are nat happy, what ether 
class is, (inaudible) the artisans and the general mass ef the 
vulgar classes are net. The republic discussed by Secrates, 
therefere, pessesses these difficulties, and alse ethers net 
Smaller than these.” 


Strauss: Yes, that is clear. Five plus three is eight; five 
and three are edd, and yet eight is even. But yeu cannot make 
a city happy if every part ef the city is miserable. 


Student: I'd like te ask a bread questien absut the nature ane 
the level ef Aristetle’s criticism ef the Republic. Namely, 

at least one interpretatian ef the teaching ef the Republic is 
that the Republic is precisely designed te show theimpessibility 
ef such a scheme and that, in fact, it has within itseif the 
decisive criticism ef its scheme, namely, ameng ether things, 
that the trifeld distinction Weuld be between bedy and seul, etc., 
and that ef the city is net equivalent. In ether werds, this 
raises twe questiers. If Aristetle were aware ef this teaching, 
why dees he attack it at all if the attack is implicit in 
Plate's own werk, and Secendly, why he cheeses te attack it en 
Buch a low level? 


Strauss: Lew level, yeu cannet say -- ebvieus level. Obvieusly 
when yeu read the Republic, I mean I knew this frem my own 
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f experience, the first impressien is, and I had this impressien 
fer abeut fifteen er twenty years, that it is meant as a 

_ prepesal fer imprevement əf civil seciety. Pascal ence said, 
that Plate and Aristetle are net (inaudible) but men ef the 
werd, and ene cannet believe that they sheuld have meant their 
prepesals seriously». I agree new with Pascal, but very few 
peeple ds, I think, but it teek seme time. Pascal didn't give 
any argument te preve it, se it is not en the surface. On the 
surface is a teaching abeut the best pelity, and Aristotle is 
very strict; (inaudible) about the philesephers. Why? Because 
the philesephers ceme near the Republic enly as a means for 
getting this beautiful superstrata, which was described in 
Beeks II-IV, er” the middle eof Beek V, and then it’s how can 
we get it? And then the answer, and there is enly ene elegant 

. way, and that is that the philesephers are kings, and vice versa. 
Kings beceme philesephers. And se philesephy comes in, enly as 
a means te an end, net aS an end, which is, of ceurse, against 
nature. But Aristetle.is very precise, takes Plate by his werd, 
Since he treats philesephy as net an integral part ef the best 
pelis, but enly as a means fer its receptien. 


(Inaudible) abeut it, and here ef ceurse is the president ef 
Plate in (inaudible) where tnere is a summary given at the 
beginning ef the teaching of the Republic, and where there is 
alse a cemplete science aveut philesephy. 


And the same here -- cemmunist -- it must be discussed, because 
even apart frem seme men helding independently ef Plate might 
think it weuld be a geed netien te have wemen and children in 
commen. It is an impertant preblem, even though perhaps the 
eriginater ef the dectrine did net mean it serieusly. But it 

is semething werthwhile in itself. We find there are seme ether 
examples. | 


New let us turn te the critique ef the Laws, which fellews here, 
and begin at 1265a, 1-2. gA - 


Student: "The largest part is mestly a cellectien ef statutes.” 
Strauss: Of laws. 
Student: But it deesn't say laws. 


Strauss: But here it says very little abeut the peliteia. New 
here in the first eccasien we had, I had te emphasize this peint 
that the werd peliteia, which is erdinarily translated by 
censtitutien, is net in the usual sense ef the werd censtitutien. 
Yeu can say that it is a censtitutien in the sense in which yeu 
speak ef a man's, ef a herse's, ef a (inaudible) censtitution. 
In that sense yeu can say it. But anether censtitution which 

we mean teday, pelitically, namely a fundamental law. The fact 
that this distinctien is made here between the pelity and the 
law shews that the pelity, the regime, iS net a law, and net in 
particular the fundamental law. It may express itself in laws, 
but that is net necessary. The legal expressien may be eli- 
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berately deceptive abeut the regime, One ef the faverite eb- 
jects ef debunk in pelitical science is that a censtitutien is 

net necessarily what it says it is, a thing with which the 
ancients were thereughly familiar. 


New a bit later-- 1265a, 10, when he speaks abeut Secrates' 
speeches in general. 


Student: "New it is true that all the speeches ef Secrates 
pessess brilliance, cleverness, eriginality, fiendness ef 
inquiry, but it is ne deubt entree te be right abeut every- 
thing." 


Strauss: Let us step here. This is a great comment ef all 
speeches ef Secrates, but it is perhaps difficult that they 
sheuld be right en every peint, but ene sheuldn't expect tee 
muche New the funny thing is here, that he ascribes the Laws 
te Secrates, and Secrates -- that never eccurs in the Laws. _ 

As a matter ef fact, the Laws are the enly Platenic dialogue 
in which Secrates deesn't eccur at all. What dees he mean by 
that? With what right can he ascribe the teaching of the Laws 
te Secrates? i l i 


Student: The netien that the etrahess is -- that Secrates whe 
had escaped had net gens te Thessaly e e o 


Strauss: Yes -- had gene te Crete. In the discussien ef whether 
Secrates sheuld escape frem jail in the (inaudible), there is a 
(inaudible), and Secrates shews that he ceuldn't ge to a law- 
abiding city nearby, because then he weuld be recegnized as a 
fugitive frem justice, er if he weuld ge te a lawless city, 

far away like Thessaly, that weuld be a miserable life because 
ef the lawlessness. The pessibility ef a law-abiding city 

far away which weuld be Crete is net discussed, and that psints 
te Secrates. One ceuld make threugh this ebjectieon, that the 
Athenian stranger in the Laws is presented as a man whe has 
traveled very much, whereas Secrates has traveled very little. 
Dees this settle the issue? I mean whe is the most fameus ef 
all travelers? 


Student: Heredetus? 


Strauss: Ne. Odysseus, mere fameus. And Secrates is mere than 
ence cempared er cempares himself te Odysseus. In the deeper 
sense ef travel, which is net te be decided by empirical consi- 
deratiens narrewly cenceived, Secrates might very well be a 
widely traveled man. Let us read en then where we left eff. 


Student: "Fer instance, with regard te the size ef pepulatien 
just mentiened, it must net be everleeked that a territery as 
large as that ef Babylen will be needed fer se many inhabitants 
er seme ether ceuntry ef unlimited extent, te suppert 5000 men 
in idleness, and anether swarm ef wemen, and servants areund 
them many times as numereus. It is preper, ne deubdt, te assume 
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ideal cenditiens ..." 


Strauss: It is preper te assume, make assumptiens, accerding 
te wish er prayer. That weuld be the preper translatien, net 
ideal. Wish, accerding te wish, er prayer, of ceurse, of a 
sensible man. That's always understeed. Net what a foal weuld 
wish er pray. The best regime which we seek is one pessible 
under the most faverable conditiens. These are the cenditions 
-fer which ene would, te be sure, pray. These cenditiens are 
pessible, because if they were net pessible, it weuld te -- 
any prepesal would be prepestereus. Whereas when people speak 
. ef an idea teday, they may very well imply that it is net 
pesSible but only meant as a rele te approximate, which ceuld 
_ never be achieved. That is net what Plate and Aristotle mean. 


New there is ene peint a little bit later -- anether defect ef 
the Laws. Let us turn te 1265b, 26. 


Student: "The whele censtitution is intended, if it's true, 
te be neither a democracy ner an eligarchy, but ef the form 
intermediate between them, which is termed a republic." 


Strauss: I weuld say mean between them. That brings it eut a 
bit botter., The mean between them, the mean meaning here having 
the advantages ef the twe extremes, but lacking their disadvan- 
tages, se therefere superier tə the twe extremes. 


Student: ". a » called pelity, fer the gevernment is censtituted 
frem the class that bears arms. If, therefore, he intreduces .. e” 


Strauss: Bears arms means peeple whe have seme preperty, 
because arms have te be breught by the individuals cencerned. 
Heavy arms er herses er knights. 


Student: "If, therefere, he intreduces this constitution as 
the ene mest cemmenly existing ef all ferms ef regimes in the 
actual states, cities, he has made perhaps a geod prepesal, but 
if he intreduces it as the next best te the first form of cen- 
stitution, regime, it is net a geed prepesal. For very likely 
ene might approve the Spartan regime mere highly, er perhaps 
seme other form nearer te an aristecracy. In fact, Some peeple 
assert that the best regime must be a cembination ef all the 
ferms ef regimes, and therefere praise the regime ef Sparta.” 


Strauss: We can drep this part, and when he gees en in 1266a 
abeut the Laws. 


Student: "In Plate's Laws, en the ether hand, it is Stated that 
the best regime must censist ef a cembinatien of demecracy and 
tyranny, which ene might refuse te ceunt as constitutienal 
gevernments at all, er else rank as the warst ef all regines." 


Strauss: This is anether peint. Aristetle rejects Plato's 
teaching regarding the best regime as presented in the Laws, 
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but in this particular point one can say Plato never says in 

. the Laws that the best regime should be a mixture of a democracy 
and tyrannye This formula never occurs. There is a reference 
to a mixture of democracy and monarchy, but it is somethin 

very different, because monarchy is, of course, (inaudible). 

But if one digs a bit deeper, and follows the argument of the 
Laws, one sees that Aristotle points to something in the Laws 
which is very important. 


When Plato speaks about legislation, he says a good law must 
consist of two parts, first, of the wording of the law with 

the proper punishment, don’t do this or else, and then a reasoning 
which also may precede the law proper, (inaudible) records a 
prelude which presents a reason for the laws and which appears 
to the reason of the (inaudible). So the law consists of two 
parts -- a part appealing to reason, and preSupposing the subject 
to be a free man, and this is democratic in the widest sense of 
the term, and of a tyrannical element, simply come down with a 
heavy hand on the transgressor, and to that extent this is 

what Aristotle has in mind. 


So one must never leave it at the convenient point, convenient 
assertion which one can make from time to time very well -- 
Aristotle says something which Plato never says, but the question 
is whether Aristotle does not have in mind something which is ?:. 
there, in the Laws, although not everyone would think of this 
particular point. 


Then he goes on in his critique of the polity of the Laws, and 
then he makes a point which is manifestly correct, as far as the 


factual hasis is concerned. and that is the polity recommended 
by Plato in the Laws is plutocratic. The rich as rich are given 


a greater power than they deServee The rich as rich -- if the 
Same power were given to the virtuous as virtuous, that would 

be all right. (Inaudible), but there the power is given to the 
rich as riche That is a problem of which we will hear quite a 
bit in the sequel, and where there is, of course, this great 
difficulty. If the virtuous men are to be preferred, there must 
be ways of recommending the virtuous as virtuous, and noone can 
see in their heart; therefore, let us be satisfied if people 
behave virtuously, even if they do it out of calculation. But 
if they behave virtuously out of calculation throughout their 
lives, then they are practically indistinguishable from genuinely 
virtuous men. But still, this is not quite sufficient because 
as Aristotle teaches, you cannot be virtuous in the moral sense 
of the word, morally virtuous, without having what he calis 
equipment, and equipment meaning some property. For example, 
how can you have the virtue of liberality if you do not have 
money? To spare e e e Other similar things apply to other 
virtues. In the case of other virtues, the temptations to 

say, injustice, stealing, and so forth, are very much greater 
for a poor man than for a man of sufficient meanse Habitual 
temptations are not habitually resisted, and therefore the kind 
of assumption that these people are less virtuouse Thesrzfers, 
what you can find out easily is if this man has sufficient money 
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for equipping himself as a heavy infantryman or as a knight. 
That you can easily find out. Then, all right, only people 
who have these qualifications are full citizens. That's more 
or less what Plato suggested in the Laws., Now we will hear 


much more about that in the sequel. 


Lecture VII 
Aristotle's Politics, October 25, 1967 


(A student paper was read at the beginning of this lecture. ) 


Strauss: I would like to take up two points which you made in 
your paper. You seem to Say that Aristotle is not anti-democratic. 


Student: Noe I implied that some of the arguments put forth 
against his being anti-democratic are false. 


Strauss: That is always a wide statement. I mention only one 
‘pointe. You quoted from him that he thinks that in a well-ordered 
city mechanics and artisans would not be made citizens, and that 
is surely an anti-democratic statement. Let us not beat around 

the bush. Aristotle was definitely opposed to democracy». But 

the question is: What was the reason for that? Was he a paid 
agent of feudal lords or what not? Or did he not have good reason? 
I think he had one very good reason, and that will come out again 


and again. | | eer re kentaii ; Sowing d Ha vesting 


Democracy means the rule of the poor, and that means the rule of 
those who have to work hard -=-= not eight hours a day, but mur» 
more, especially in the times of sewing and housing. And those 
who have to work the whole day, and trom iheir cnaLdncow on, have 
no possibility of receiving a proper education, education nov 
only in the sense of learning to read and write and to reckon, 
but also the formation of character, which, in a way, is more 
important for Aristotle than the education given in schoolrooms. 
Now would anyone in his senses who could help it wish to be ruled 
by uneducated people? The only way one can change the situation 
is to make sure that all people, all members of the community, 
belong to the leisure class, and that is now, it seems, becoming 
possible, by virtue of the modern technological development, and 
therefore today we have a strong argument against Aristotle. 

The argument is a bit weakened in the eyes of some by the fact 
that this great development of technology includes the atomic 
bomb, so in other words, if Aristotle didn't solve that problem, 
we cannot be so sure that we have solved it. But let us not 
beat around the bush and make this argument that some people 
like -=- democracy is fine, Aristotle is fine; hence, Aristotle 
must be happy in a democracy. I know you didn't mean it that 
way, but I know that this way of thinking is fostered by some 
people on this campus even, and tnerefore I have to mention it. 


Now the next point I would lila to bring up, which you mentioned, 
the distinction between the good man and the good citizen. 
Unfortunately, I didn't know what you had said exactly -- the 
good man is a good citizen under (inaudible) condition? 


Student: Yes. 
Strauss: All right. Let us forget for one moment about this 


condition. That means, if these conditions are not given, ths 
good man will be a bad citizen., This was not brought cut by you. 
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Out of (inaudible) inclination toward propriety, but we have 
to also state the bad things. 


So the good man is, in many cases, a bad citizen. In tho last 
century, and I think for a long part of this century, that 
appeared to be a fantastic statement, due to all these great 
prejudices from which this man, Aristotle, suffered. But in 

. our age that is elementary. I take just an example. Would it 
‘make sense to say that in Nazi Germany a good man had to be a 
bad citizen. It would make sense, wouldn't it? Because a good 
citizen in Nazi Germany is, of course, 100 per cent Nazi. So, 
in other words, what happened is this, and that is a fundamental 
reason why we begin to read Aristotle with a different eye than 
with those which he was read for some time, for a very long time. 
And that is that certain things, which were taken for granted, 
can no longer be taken for granted. Certain dikes have been 
removede We are exposed to the same storms to which man always 
was exposed before modern security, and by this I mean not merely 
social security, before modern security took over. A time in 
which what we now call revolutions, what the ancients called 
risings, which by nature are death bringing, are for us every 
day facts of life, though fortunately in this country we don't 
know much of it. but we know enough from other contemporary 
nations to know what it means. The presence of this deathly 
danger gives Aristotle's doctrine an entirely different meanirg. 


When you say to men like Hobbes (inaudible) was greatly concerned 
with these death dealing matters, revolutions, there is no doubt 
about it, but what did Hobbes doe Hobbes tried to find a 
pattern, a gimmick, which would make impossible violent changes 
for all the future by his doctrine of (inaudible). We don't 
want to be killed. (Inaudible) make a strong state, a state so 
strong that there is no, or a very small chance, of its being 
fought. The others who felt that Hobbes' device, gimmick, was 
not good enough, because it meant aiso giving the reins to a 
Nero, if a Nero happens to be the strongest man around. Say 
such men like Locke, or Rousseau. later on, they tried also to 
find a gimmick, one and only one soliution, which would bring 
peace and security, and at the same time, as Locke and Rousseau 
thought, also justice. 


Now we have learned the hard way that this is not something 
which we can reckon upon. The chances are that there will always 
be regimes which make intelligible violent opposition to it, 

and make it even mortally defensive, and we have to face this 
imperfect solution. Even if it is true that there is such a 
thing like a perfect regime, the chances that it would be 
actualized anywhere, and in particular in our ancient country, 
are very Small; therefore, we have to face that. There is not 
the possibility cf the solution to the political problem. 


The theoretical way of expressing it is this. The key anestier 
for Aristotle is that of the regime, in Greek politeia. Let me 
try to ezyiasn as simply as I can what the practical meaning of 
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this thing is. Whenevor we find a country, a city, or a state, 

it always is ruled by a specific kind of power, There is not 

simply the government, but it is always a specific kind of 

government, Dcmocratic, oligarchic, or what have you, and if 

you say these are old things, then say communist and democratic. 
That's the cane problem =-~- or fascist. There are perhaps other 

kinds of regines even in our age. But at any rate, every polis 

is what it is by virtue of the regime which gives it its character, 
which permeates it. Thore are no linits to that permeation if we 
speak of a sphere of privacy in a liberal domocracye This privacy 

is not easy to define. Sone sociologists of our age wrote books | 
about democratic personality. They meant by that that the individual, 
say the husband or tha father, if he is inspired by the democratic 
spirit, will te different from a father in a so-called euthoritarian 
regime. But the main point is thissficar of privacy, the home, 

the castle, and it is by its nature as much subject to permeation © 

by the regime in a democracy as in another regime. 


The official position at all times, in Aristotle’s as well as in 
ours, is this ~- that there is such a thing as patriotism -e I 
mean expressed in that overstatement, right or wrong my country. 
So we are to give preference to our country, regardless. Fut if 
somoone is, say, nazi or a communist, an American I take as an 
example, and he would say I am an American patriot, I wish the 
best for the American psoople, but the best for the American people 
is to Escome nazified or commnistic, and he would act on ite 

He would then commit high treason. I mean he would really act 
on it. In other words, what we expect in fact of a man is not 
merely lovaity to the coumtry, naked as it were to the rocks and 
meadows and rivers, but to the regime. Loyalty to the country 
is. always mediatcd by lovalty to the regime, end these ara very 
happy times if the question of the regime doesn't arise at all. 
It was thought for a long time it may, but our time is surely 
not such a time. l 


The point connected with this -- in a given society, all or 

almost all may be entirely satisfied with the regime, but there 

are always people in other countries, even in that case, who have 
different opinions about the regime. No regime is non-controversial 
entirely. It may be non-controversial in a given country, but 

it is surely controversial somewhere in the international scene. 


Since the polis is essentially determined by the regime, it means 
the political par excelience tnat is the regine is essentially 
controversial, even if by some good luck it docs not happen 

to be controversial at a given time. Controversy may be nice 
and polite and restrained, but it has in itself the possibility 
of becoming unrestrained, and therefore one con say that the 
possibility of civil war is essential to the polis. That does 
not mean that it should, but without this possibility in front 
of us, one cannot understand the polis. 
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Stated now in a more simple way, or not starting from our 
(inaudible), you have this situation when you see a polis. 
There zre a larvs number of inhabitants, maybe 10,000, maybe 
100,000, maybe millions, znd not overyone, not every inhabitant, 
is a citizen. If there is slavery, the slaves are of course 
not citisens. The women were not citizens; the children vore 
not citisens. Eut then in a nonedezmocratic rezime (and resident 
aliens were not citizssns), then the question arises if every 
grownup male, natural-born citizen, is a citizen -- that's one 
possibility: that’s democratic. Or you have a selective 
princivls. You zay only those who have a very small property 
qualification-can ba citizens., That would be the regime called 
by Aristotle, polity. Ora large property qualification -- then 
= it would be oligarcny. Or a qualification rezarding marriage 
and/or family -= thon it would be an aristocracy. Or it would 
be a monarchy -e only one man would (inaudible). 


The principle which Aristotle has for his distinction of regimes 
is this one, as Miss stated it. There are two considerations. 
A regime is either good or bad, either directed toward the common 
good or dirscted toward the private good of the governors -- 
first consideration. The second is numbers, one, few rulers, or 
rulers. Now if you put these two considerations together, you 
get a list of six. ‘This is the famous division of regimes which 
Aristotle made, and which is fundamentally the same as that 
sketched by Plato in his disleme, the ctatesmane Tne noticn 

is that you start with kingship as the basis -- tiis has not 
come out yet, we will see that. Kineship, aristocracy, polity, 
democracy, oligarchy, tyranny, because the corruption of tha 
best and the worst; therefore the corruption of the least good 

is least bad. 


The point which did not come out in the paper and which could 

not come out, but which I have to make is this: Aristotle uses 
this scheme in order to guarantee the completeness of the scheme. 
One, few, many, all -~ that is complets, But he is not deceived 
about the unsatisfactory character of such a scheme, and he shows 
it immediately by his discussisn of democracy and oligarchy, where 
he makes ciear the key point which distinguishes democracy end | 
oligarchy, the most comzon forms of regime in his time, is not 
that in a democracy many cr all rule, or in an oligarchy a few 

but that in a democracy the rule of thse poor, and oligarchy is 

the rule of the rich, snd only because it so happens that there 

is always few rich and many poor can one say oligarchy is the 

rule of the few and democracy the rule of the many. 


Now this much as a general introduction; now let us consider the 
details. It appears from the beginning of Book III that we have 
not yet properly considered what a city is, despite this discussion 
(inaudible). The reason is we have not yet considered what 

the politein, the rezime, is, end in order to make this intel- 
ligibie, Aristotle ctarts from a common way of speaking. The 
people say, for exarmpie, they say the polis has done certain 
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actions, made a certain contract. Others say no, the polis 

has not done it, but the oligarchy has done it or the tyrant 
has done it. The latter would, of course, be said bythe 
democrats after they cme to pewer. The former government has 
made a (inaudible) alone, and they say we don't pay that back. 
These dirty olizarcnhs or that dirty tyrant did its; the polis | 
did not do it, It was interesting that Aristotle uses here an 
example of a way of spesen which in this form would be a demo- 
cratic way of eccaxins, and that is the point which Miss 

sew. Cnly later, (innudidle) the first definition of the citizen 
given by Aristotle is a democratic definition. This does not 
mean that Aristotie is a dcmocrat. He is not a-democrat, tut 
that the city has a certain propensity toward democracy, as is 
indicated by such places like popolus romanos, the Roman peopic, 
and in Greek, the demos -- the demos and the boule, the peopis 
and the Senate. There is such an inclination there. 


But to come back to the primary theme now. In the first book, 
Aristotle has discussed the city and its parts, but as parts he 
had understced the smaller communities. Now he discusses as 
parte of the city only the citizens. What is the difference 
vetween these two considerations? | 


If you take tue household as the smallest community, which is a 

part of the polis, not ali members of the household are full 
citizens, neither the slaves nor the chilcren nor the wives are, 

So the politicei part of the household is the father and husband 

and master, (inaudible) individual, and therefore the more 

political consideravion of the poiis will not be so much concerned 
with the household as with the citizens, the adult males (inaudible). 


Therefore one must raise the question of what is a citizen, 

and here great difficulties arise wnich Aristotle discusses at 

length, but we do not nave tine to discuss that. But the key 

pon: here is the relativity to regime. A man who is a citizen 
a democracy would not be a citizen in an oligarchy or 

aristocracy anà so on. The definition which Aristotle first 

suggests is namely that a citizen is a man who is a member of 

the popular assombly and a judge in the lower courts or a jury man 

in the lower courts is valid only in a democracy becauss there is 

no popular assembly in the non-dezocratic regimes nor do they 

have these kind of juries which the democracies have. Let 

us read this somewhat difficult passage in 1275a, 33 following. 


Student: "Such, more or less, is the definition of citizen 

that would best fit with all of those to whom the name is applied, 
but it must not be forgotten that things in the case of which 

the things tc which they are related differ in kind, one of 

them boing primary, msnother stcondary and so on, either do not 
contain ea corzen nature at all ae boing what they are, or torely 
ĝo soe Hew we soe that regimes differ from one another in kind 
and that soms are subsequent and otners prior. For eXrticcud 

and divergent forms are necessarily subsequent to correct forme. 
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In what sense we employ the term divergent to regimes will 
appear later. Hence, the citizen corresponding to each form 
of regine will also necessarily be different. Therefore » » e” 


Strauss: Let us stop there. Aristotle makes here a general 

- statement, and arviies it only to regimes. His general statement 
is this -- that things whose substrata differ in kind and where 
there is a prior end saccnd and third and so on. Such things 
have nothing or littie in common. Now what is an example? 


Let us take an example firat of the things whose substrata differ 

in kind, and whores thera is no prior or posterior. A simple 

example would be feathers end birds. Feathers always require 

a substratum, unless they cre lost -- the substratum is a bird. 

But there is no bird which you can say, the eagle or the vulture, 
that is the bird of the highest order, end a hawk, for that ae 
matter, end a dosis a bird of the second order. So they are THe’ 
@ll equally birds, and therefore they -- there is nothing in 

common between these feathers, except without feathers. 


An example of things whose substratum differ in kind and where 
there is, however, a first and second and so on, and the example 
here is hand, the living hand, the (inaudible), the hand cut 
eff, end ths painted hand. The hand cut off is no longer truly 
a hand. The painted hand even lees, and yet it can be calisú . 
hand. The substrata are here different in kind, and now to 
apply this to the regimes, the citizen and the regime. 


Every citizen is a citizen by virtue of the regime to which 
he belongs, but the regimes differ in kind and in such a way 
that some regimes are prior and others are posterior. True 
regimes and questionable rezines, let us say, and therefore 
thero is very little in common between the citizens of a good 
regime and the citizens of a bad regime. That is the point which 
Aristotle tries to make here. What is common to ail regines is 
of little imvortance. What is important is distinctive and 
hence controversial. and this is the root of the fact that 

the word political has such, indicates something controversial. 
Today, the most obvious examples are of course communism and 
liberal democracye In both cases, communism and liberal demo- 
cracy, we find governments, law courts, armies, navies, air 
forces, agriculture, industry, science, circuses, ballerinas, 
and what have you, but they have very little in common, never- 
theless. That is what Aristotle says. Why? 


In ovr language we would say the spirit differs. To the extent 
to which these things are affected by the regime, they rust -ə 
their spirit must be radicaily different. Where we speak of 
spirit, Aristotle would say the end pursuit differs. A liberal 
denocracy pursues other ends than communism, and therefore every- 
pelt Meteo a to a iiberal domocracy, subject to its inzluence 
and inspiration, is radically different. 
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If I may mention in passing the scientific political science 

es it is usually practiced has the tendency to regard as most 
important what is common to all regimes, and not the distinctive, 
and this is the reason why this approach to political things is 
so remote from that of the citizen. We can say it looks at 
political things in the perspective of certain kinds of beholders 
as distinguished from the perspective of the citizen. 


Then he has a nice discussion here in 1275b, 22. 


Student: "But in practice citizenship is limited to the child 
of citizens on both sides, not on one side only, that is the 
child of the citizen father or the citizen mother, and other 
people carry this reauirement further back, for example, to the 
second or the third preceding generation or further. But given 
this as a practical and hasty definition, some people raise the 
difficulty, ‘How will that ancestor three or four generations 
back have been a citizen?’ Gorgias of Leontini, therefore, partly 
perhaps in genuine perplexity, but partly in jest, said that 
‘Just as the vessels made by mortar-makers were mortars, 80 

the citizens made by the magistrates were Larissaeans, °" 


Strauss: Meaning by the magistrates of Larissae. 


Student: “*Since some of the magistrates were actually 
Larissaean-makers*, But it is really a simple matter. Ioir i7 
they possess citizenship in themanner stated in our definitien 
of a citizen, thay were citizens, since it is clearly impossibdie 
to apply tne qualification of descent from a citizen father or 
mother to the original colonizers or founders of the city." 


Strauss: Yes, and that is ité (inauditle) reputation. Now what 
is the point? A political and hasty definition -- hasty meaning 
without any theoretical reflection, simply good enough for 
practical purposes to say a citizen is the son of a citizen 
father and a citizen mother. What does this mean? Gorgias, 

the famous teacher of rhetoric, made this objection, and he 

said (that is the meaning of this thing) -- no citizen is : 
really a natural-born, as you would say if a citizen is a father 
and a she-citizen is a mother, they produce 2 citizen with the 
same necessity as which a stallion and a mare produce a horses 
That is not so simple. Who is and who is not a citizen is 
arbitrarily defined, whereas it is not arbitrarily defined who 
is and who is not a horse. That is determined by the nomos =e 
who is and who is not a citizen. 


Aristotle refutes his practical definition by the simple consi- 
deration -= what about the first citizens, the founders, the 
Mayflower people would be the citizens par excellence, but they 
could not yet have been citizens of the city which did not 
exist, and so a definition of the city, of the citizen, which 
is not applicable to the first founders, is surely from every 
point of view impossible, and therefore the cnly thing is to 
forget about this practical definition and (which may be all 
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right for practical purposes) and simply say, define it ag 
Aristotle said, as someone who participates in deliberative | 
and judicial, or who has a right to participate and deliberate 
in deliberative and judicial functions for the community. 


In the sequel Aristotle makes clear one point, in the immediate 
sequel. There is something which is, of course, common to all 
regimes, and which is not (inaudible), namely in all regimes 
there is a government; there are rulers. Even if you say in 
certain regimes, say in a tyranny, the tyrant rules unjustly: 
nevertheless, he rules, and you cannot disregard this fact if 
you do not wish to be completely at variance with what is. 


Students: Can a regime define a citizen, and define it in such 
away that he is not one who takes part in judicial functions 
and couldn't he still be a citizen if the definition of citizen- 
ship didn’t include this? 


Strauss: Give me an example, 


Student: An example is that all people who have blue eyes are 
citizens and vote, but can't hold positions of office in the 
regime. They cannot hold positions of authority . e o 


Strauss: That is one nossibility. That is surely a kind of 
. mixture between an oligarchy and a damocracy, insofar as the 
right to vote is given to everybody «. ə . 


Student: Isn't the definition open-ended in a certain sense? 
In other words, wouldn't e e e 


Strauss: Well, it is not open-ended to some extent because a 
man might see whether his wife is blue-eyed, in order to hope 
that his children might become e e . but otherwise it is not. 
For those who have already been generated, it is definitely not 
open-ended. That could be, but all kinds of principles could be. 
But this is not -- say a racially . ə e 


Students: There scems to be a tension between Aristotle's defi- 
nition of someone who takes part in the judical tasks or tasks 
of the government and the definition of citizenship by any 
regime. In other words, how can he say that people have to do 
this to be citizens when the definition of citizenship itself 
is a product of the regime and not of Aristotle? 


Strauss: Of ccurse not of Aristotle -- that would be a mere 
(inaudible). But I still do not see your point. Wherever you 
look, you find that there is a kind of, a type of people in 
control, and give the laws, and is ultimately in charge of the 
lew court and so con. That you find everywhere. There are 
various principles according to which people belong to that 
governing groun, governing body, end they differ. Now there 
could be, thers is a possibility noi congidered by Aristotle =- 
I understand what you say -- that sone, in order to be a veting 
citizen, everyone so to speak may be a voting citizen, but only 
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a part of them may become members of the government. The reason `)? 
that Aristotle does not discuss it is because he does not know 
of representative government, I believe. That is the simple : 
reason. For example, if you have an arrangement that everyone = 
20 years old can vote, but he cannot be voted into office before 
the age of 30 -- a very simple and frequent thinge Now this 
presupposes and is actually made in modern times in representative 
governments. i 


Aristotle has in mind, in the case of democracy, direct democracy, 
the whole citizen body assembled, and everyone who is a citizen 

by this very fect can be voted into office. The reason why this 

is so is because quite a few offices (inaudible) -- quite a few 
were determined by lot. The lot cannot make a distinction between 
whether a man is twenty or twenty-five, or whatever the age may be. 


Student: (Inaudible) in which only the one rules for hinself, 
would there only be one citizen? In other words, would he be 
the only citizen? 


Strauss: That would not be called that way, because that would 
make unnecessary bad luck, but if a citizen means someone who 

has a share in the ruling of the commmnity, and if he is not 
misguided by the word citizen, the mere word citizen, then he 

is the only citizen. The seme would prss in an absolute monarchy, 
which is not (inaudible). We come to that. But the question 

of various kingdoms, especially of tyranny, will come up later. 


Now let us turn to 1276a, 6. 


Students “When is an occurrence an act of the state, of the 
city, and when is it not? For example, when the government has 
been altered from oligarchy or tyranny to democracy, in such 
circumstances, some peopie claim that the new regime should not 
discharge public debts, on the grounds that the money was borrowed 
by the tyrant and not by the city, and shouid repudiate many 
other similar claims also, because some regimes rest upon force 
and others are not aimed at the welfare of the community. If, 
therefore, some democracies also are governed in that matter, 
the acts of the authorities in their case can only be said to 
be the acts of the city in the same sense as the public acts 
emanating from the oligarchy or the tyranny are said to be." 


Strauss: In other words, Aristetle opposes here certain dogmatic 
democrats who say when there is an oligarchy or a tyranny, there 
is no polis, and therefore if the oligarchs or the tyrant 
(inaudible), that’s not a public debt. If this is valid because 
of the unjust character of this regime, then it is also, may 
very well be valid of a democracy, which also may happen to be 
unjust, and not only as we shall see later. And, therefore, we 
must put the question on a broader basis. Now these people 

say, in other words, when there is no democracy, tnere is no 
polis. There is anotner kind of man, let us call him the simple 
patriot, who woulc say if the polis is always there, say Athena, 
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oniy the regime has changed, and that is a rather superficial 
changes. It remains always the same city. Whether Britain 
(inaudible) under Alfred the Great, or under Elizabeth I or 
Elizabeth II, it is all the same -- good old Britain. And let 
us call them the patriots. (Inaudible) the country, and not 
the regime. 


Now where does Aristotle stand? Aristotle's solution to this 
question is this. The democrats in this case are wrong. When 
there is an oligarchy, tyranny, aristocracy or what have you 
instead of a denocerscy in a city, there is still a city, but 
it is another city. So the change of regime dces not bring 
about the deetruction of the city, as the dogmatic democrat . 
believes; it brings about a different city, end therefore the 
patriot, the sinple patriot, is not correct, He underestimates 
the incisive and dacisive imoortance of a change of regimes 

In the simplest formula I think everyone can understand. Let 
us assume a city is dedicated at a given time to flagrant 
injustice in every respect, to tyranny, and then by an act of 
tyrannicidal (inaudible), the best men of the community come 
to the fore, men like (inaudible), (inaudible) in Thebes. Let 
us call it an aristocracy. Then. thie is a change from vice to 
virtue. Which change can be compared in importance to that 
change? Therefore, the regime and the changes of regime are 
in a way nore important than the continuity that the same 
material, co to speak, Same human beings, same forests, same 
rivers, are the matter of the country as it were before. One 
can say this. 


There are three possibilities. There is a point of view of 
the patriot. which is easy to understand. Then there is the 
point of view of the pa artisan, who would say when my favorite 
regine doesn’t exist, there is no polis in any respectable 
sense. And then there is a third possibility, and that is | 
Aristotle, end that we can call the partisan of virtue. Aristotle 
says if the best regime is not actual, there is still a regime 
there, but the presence of regime cannot vouch for the presence 
of the polis. It is a polis, but a different polis. Yes? 


Student: Is it true then if the regime is run efficiently, 
it may not matter to non-citizens, particularly for women, 
children,slaves, laborers, what type of regime it is? 


Strauss: They would under no circumstances be citizens. 


Student: So the only people it would affect are people who 
would be citizens or not citizens depending upon the regime. 


Strauss: Yes, but not quite, because , for example, under an 
aristocracy, to mention examples Aristotle later gives, there 
would be greater concern for vublic propriety than in a 
democracy, and this would affect the behavior of women. 

There we uld be u magistrate who would sce whether there are 
women, especially wives of citizens, who behave properly and 
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who don’t, and the same applies also to children, so it would 

(inaudible), and also the posture toward slaves. If there is 

a more decent rezime, more humane regime, the posture would be 
different than if it is a (inaudible) regime. But that is not 
the primary concern, that is true, but it would affect it. 


Student: So in fact some social and economic structure are 
different from (inaudible) regime. 


Strauss: What do you mean the social and economic structure? 

When Aristotle szys, as he in fact says, the fundamental cleavage 
within every polis, the rich and the poor, this is a social or 
economic distinction, isn’t it? This social or economic distinction 
becomes political because each of these two groups desires to 
rule. This makes it political, and one or the other or a 
combination of the two will have been (inaudible) in ruling the 
city. You presuvpose a certain criticism of Aristotle's view 
according to which the real stuff of politics is the social and 
economic, and the political is only a kind of surface phenomenon, 

a kind of super structure. Aristotle would say about this 

super structure that it gives the whole thing its character. 

Only by the so-called super structure does a thing become complete. 
Prior to that, as long as there is a turmoil, and the question is 
undecided, there is not yet a clear what regime it has. The 

whole society does not yet have a clear character. 


Student: I'd like to raise a question about your statement that 
Aristotle believed that what is essentially common to all regimes 
is unimportant, and your critique of modern social science as in 
& way dealing too much with what is cormon to all regimes. I 
think this in a way is slightly misleading, and this is the 
reason. It seems to me that fundamental to Aristotle's enterprise 
is (inaudible) in discovering the nature of things is to discover 
the idos or the class to which they belong. Now in this sense, 
Aristotelian science, as well as any science, must discover what 
is common among things, whether it is an evaluating sciense or 

& modern science. It is possible to fault social science for 
failing to make the distinction between nature and convention, 
but not, I don’t think, to simply say that its fault lies in 
trying to discover what is common among things. 


Strauss: That is as vague as if someone would say I°m against 
abstractions. We cannot think without abstractions, and what 

is wrong with abstractions is only that some people abstract 

from the essential. Now that is the point (inaudible) the common. 
But the relevant common, or the irrelevant common, and what 
Aristotle says the relevant common is specifically political, 

tay the character of a democracy, the character of an oligarchy, 
the character of a tyranny, and if there are important subdivisions 
of democracy as Aristotle maintains, then these important 
subdivisions. But if we take -- try to understand a given 

regime in terms of what is common to ali regimes, this specific 
common wiil evaporate. I have read occasionally statements 

where you got this notion frome In every political ordsar, there 
is some coercion and some freedom, because in Nazi Germany even, 
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and in Soviet Russia, there is some freedom of thought. 


So the question is only if you want to know what these regimes 
are is that you tell, if possible, in terms of percentages how 
great a percentage of freedom and how great a percentage of 
coercion there is. So then the common denominator which comes 
through (inaudible) freedom and coercion would then, nevertheless 
even if the differenco would be very great, say in one case, 

60 and 40, and in another case 20 and 80, would nevertheless 

be levelled, and the glaring difference which is visible on the 
surface, what we call free elections, which has to be defined, 
but crudely (inaudible), and the absence of free elections is 
not visible in this kind of schematiom where a deduction to a 
common denominator or ccrmon denominators is made. 


Student: I agree with you, but I simply don’t think that the 
activity for which you are criticizing social scientists is not 
necessarily intrinsic to modern social science, 


Strauss: I believe it is. And I believe you know this. Why 

is there so much concern with small groupse Some people have 
the notion (after all, all societies, however big, are groupings 
of human), and it is quite reasonable a procedure at first sight 
to start always with the smaller, just as we begin with the cell 
in living beings =- why should we not begin with a smail group? 
That wakes songes, But then a moment's (inaudible) shows that 

if you study small groups, say in this country (which is -- 
where you can have the easiest access; it*s hard to study email 
groups in China or even in Russia), or in North Vietnam, and 

the question is -- is not a small group in each case already 
colored by the rezino within waich it cccurs. So that it’s 
really not the prior thing from which to start, but the prior 
tee rather a regime which is the character giving, the form 
Givinge 


I think there is a tendency, because in one way or another modern 
social science tries to take its bearings by the procedure of 
the natural sciences, the modern natural sciences. 


Student: I think this is very true in the field of studying 
non-western governments. There are many scholars today, 
outstandingly (inaudible), who take non-western societies, 
whether they be in India or in China or Peru or anywhere, and 
they make charts, and they say well, in some of these societies © 
they have extreme punishments and in others they don't; in some 
societies they have lots of irrigation and in others they don't. 
And they put these into one category, as opposed to the western 
societies, and it's very unnatural e ə o 


Straues:s You may very well be right, but the only thing is 
iad is not a typical social scientist. He's a very funny 
ellow,. 
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Student: From your description of Aristotle -- tell me if I'm 
wrong == but I get the impression that the most political thing 
or the element of the polity which is political is (inaudible) 
formal or the structural relationships among men. Political as 
guch has no -= ien't a substantive category. There‘’s no political 
action apart from the structure. 


Strauss: This is not true? 


Student: My impression is that if the city is for the good life 
or the good end, then it seems like it must be e e e 


Strauss: Unfertunatsly, not all cities or their modern equiva= 
lents are dedicated to the good life, so we have to take it, © 

if we want to be political scientists, in Aristotie’s (inaudible), 
we have to consider also the imperfect societies ~- number one, 
Now what is a political act -- give me an example. 


Student: Deciding to embark on a just war e « o 


Strauss: This is not a thing which the ordinary citizen does 
every day « ə e but let us take voting, which every citizen is 
supposed to do, -but does this not depend on the regime? I mean 
whether you have a choice or maybe only an echo, but still 

a country in which there is not even an echo, is there not e 
dirference? 7 | 


Student: Is this what makes the good life? 


Strauss: We come to the good life, but what is the question we 
are discussing now? The question is «= is the regime truly the 
key to political phenomena. In other words, are there not things 
which are political, and politically important, and yet not 
related to the regime? I would say yes that could be, and a 
simple example would be you have a society whose very existence 
depends on irrigation systems, so of course it can be expected 
that every regime will preserve the irrigation system, and that 

is in this sense politically neutral. Or one can also say to 
have an army is regarded as necessary by practically every 

regime because we have not yet seen a pacifist regime in practice. 
There are things which are politically neutral. Therefore, people 
do not fight about them; they fight about the contrel of the 

army; that's something different, but not about the fact of 

an army. So they are politically neutral -- there is no question. 
But what gives political life its flavor and character is the 
politicaliy distinctive, and that is the regime, or the various 
_inappurtenances of regime. When you speak now in this country of 
conservatives and liberals, they are both dedicated to liberal 
democracy, but to somewhat different versions cf liberal 

democracy and for a variety of reasons, some honorable and some 
not. People do not (inaudible) with the utmost gravity and 
exactitude, but evervene who has a feel for this kind of thing 
knows more or less the difference between the conservative version 
and the liberal version of democracy in this country. These uze 
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very important subdivisions, but still the agreement regarding 
liberal democracy as such is by no means negligible, as we would 
gee when we were really threatened seriously by a group trying 
to abolish liberal democracy. I hope we never make this 
experience. 


Now let us turn to another passage -- 1276a, 35 = when he 
says here, let us take the same human beings inhabiting the 
same place « o o» 


Student: “But are we to pronounce the city where the same 
population inhabit the same place, to be the same city so long 
as the population are of the same race, in spite of the fact 
that all the time some are dying and others are being born, just 
as it is our custom to say that a river or a epring is the sane 
river or spring, aithough one stream of water is always being 
added to and the other being withdrawn from it. Or are we to 

- say that though the people are the same people for the similar 
reason of continuity, yet the city is a different city. For 
inasmuch as the city is a kind of partnership and if, in fact, 
a partnership of citizens in government . e ." 


Strauss: Regime. ’ . =i 
Student: "When the regime has been altered and it is differ- +t. 
it would appear to follow that the city is no longer ihe : 
city, just as we say that a chorus which on one occari0n sots 

a comedy and in another a tragedy is a different chorus, although 
it is also composed of the same persons." 


Strauss: This is a clear example. You have, say, 15 men. The 
same 15 men play today a comedy and tomorrow a tragedy. They 
are the same men, and today they are a comic chorus and tomorrow 
a tragic chorus. They are different choruses. Similarly, if 
the inhabitants of a polis play or are organized now according 
to the principle of democracy and tomorrow according to the 
principle of oligarchy, they are different cities. 


The question which Aristotle still has in mind -- one point I 
must mention. Aristotle has been accused of being unaware or 
blind to the continuity of the city, despite the changes of the 
regime. Think when we say British constitutional history, from 
Alfred the Great or beyond to Elizabeth II -- same Britain, 
different regimes. Now how could Aristotle ever have blinded 
himself of these things? That is of course nonsense. Aristotle 
knew that it is what one can look at the city as continvove, 
but then one does not look at it from a political point of view, 
but from a mere historian’s or (inaudible) point of view, which 
is not his, which has a certain usefulness or subordinate 
purposes, but is not any longer political. 


The question as to what one should do practically, in the case 
of a change of regime, is not answered by Aristotle, and he 
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deesn’t answer it. (Inaudible) should they pay the public 

debts, should they pay the Gebt incurred by the tyrant or not, 4 
is not answered by Aristotle, not because he doesn’t recomize | ` 
it, but because it is not pertinent to the subject matter. And | 
I think everyone can guess Aristotle's answer to that question Ce 
if he makes one assumption. Aristotle was a fair minded man, 
and then it follows surely, surer than the night follows the 
day, or the day the nicgnt, that if the debt was incurred by the 
tyrant for building streets or hospitals, then (from which the 
citizen body benetits) then it is the duty of the citizens to 
‘pay for that elthourcn they didn’t authorize it, but if he did 
it oniy in order to (inaudible) and keep content his S-men or 
bodyguards, then of course not a penny is to be paid to these 

' fools who (inaudible). So there is no difficulty in that. 


Now this question which causes quite a few difficulties to modern 
readers -- the distinction between the good citizen and the good 
man. The good citizen is relative to the regime, i.e., a good 
democrat is not a good oligarch. That goes without saying. 

A good communist is not a good liberal democrat. Who can ever 
doubt that? So the good citizen is relative to the regime, but 
the good man is not relative, and from this it follows that the 
good man as good man is something different from the good citizen 
as good citizen, and the question arises, do not the two things 
coincide under certain conditions? And Aristotle answers this 
question in the affirmative. A good man ig e man dedicatsa to 
virtue -- I leave it at the ordinsry understanding cf virtua. 
Therefore, he cannot identify himself with a regime which is not 
characterized by dedication to virtue. So he will be a good citiccn 
sh in, say, an aristocratic regime, in a regime dedicated to 
virtue, 


And then there follows a somewhat more subtle question -- is 
every good citizen of an aristocratic city necessarily a good man® 
And Aristotle denies that because good men are not so frequent 

as to form a citizen body of any regime, That's one reason she 
„indicates, But the other is this. To be a good man means to 
exercise your goodness, to show it by deeds. Now the good man 
cannot show this sxcellcnce as a human being even in a good 
regime if he is not in a ruling position. Certain qualities 

of his are in a state of dormancy if he does not rule. Aristotle 
gives this example. The ruler needs -= the men in actual ruling 
office -- needs the quality of practical wisdom of the highest 
sense, prudence, (inaudible). But the man who is not in a 
magistracy does not need it, need practical wisdom in the highest 
sense. As a matter of fact, he cannot useit. 


Think of this case, To form judgment about a great matter, you 
“must have accees to all kinds of information, which in some 

very important cases, is restricted to the highest men, men 
occupying the highsst offices, and therefors there is no 
possibility of truly exercising one’s practical wisdom regarding 
such great matters. 
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Student: I am not sure, but there seems to be a bit of circu- 
larity in Aristotle’s argument. According to his definition of 
citizenship, it is one who participates in ruling. So if one 
is a citizen, he automatically participates in ruling, and 
therefore all the citizens of a good regime « e « 


Strauss: That is too schematic. Aristotle has never (inaudible). 
No. What does he mean? Participate in ruling, that means, is 
defined for Aristotle as participating in a democracy, participating 
in the deliberative assembly, which is also the legislative 
assembly, and participating in lower courts. But there is also 
what we now call the executive branch of government =-=- what 
Aristotle calls the magistracies. This is always a smaller. 

group of men, and’ the question in some of them requires special 
qualities, where not everybody can be elected. In Athens, in the 
most democratic time, there were two offices to which people were 
. not elected by lot, Election by lot, as we shall see later, is 
the most democratic method because lot doesn't make any distinction 
between Miller and Smithe You see that? And therefore there 

was another method -- that is what we mean now today by voting, 
and they called that election by raising (inaudible), which means 
you vote for this man. In this case, you consider of course 
always the quaiities of the man, you discriminate, and it's 
undemocratic. A democracy has to be practical, and therefore 
there were two kinds of offices to which people were not elected 
by lot, and these were generalchin, anc that wouid be tough to 
choose one's generais by lot, and the man in charge of the 
treasury, and therefore the general -- Aristotle discusses that 
later on in the book -- what are the qualities that the general 
must have, and what are the qualities that the treasurer must 
have. Therefore, I think that men are surprised (inaudible). 


There is one point which we should read in 1278, 37=-40,at the 
end of 37 o 


Students “Like to some alien settler without honor, since a 
native not admitted to a chair in the public honors: is like an 
alien domiciled in the public land. But in some places this 
exclusion is disguised for the purpose of deceiving those who 
are a part of the population." 


Strauss: So you see Aristotle was aware of the fact and there 
is later on a chapter devoted to this question, to the tricks 
by which men or citizens ars, deceived about the character of the 
regime. I give one example -~- a very simple one -= to Bay 
every freeborn man is a citizen, but he must of course have gone 
through the state educational systems otherwise, it is not good 
enoughe But the poor, and that meant the majority, cannot have 
their children go through that system because they need them 

on the farm, or wherever, and hence this equal law excludes 

say two-thirds of the population from full citizenship. You can 
do that, and there are other devices which Aristotle discusses. 
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Students At the very end of this section, he says that those 

who direct or are people who are directing (inaudible), in 

other words, the identity of a good citizen and a good man 

is true of those whose potential (inaudible), are capable of . e à 


Strauss: You mean in the same paragraph. 
Student: Yes. 
Strauss: Read it again, Mr. ° 


Student: "Is the goodness that makes a good man to be deemed 
the same as that which makes a worthy citizen, or different. 
It ie now clear from what has been said. In one regime the 
good man and the good citizen are the same, but in another they 
are different. And also, in the former case, it is not every 
citizen, but only the statesman, the man who controls or is 
competent to control.” - 


Strauss: That is the qualification which he now has. Yes, that 
38 true, but still only as an actual or potential ruler. That 
is the key there. If he is, to the extent to which he is not 
even a potential ruler, because he lacks the qualities, the 
good man and the good citizen cannot be enough. He is not a 
good man because he lacks those qualities which would enable 
him, when his turn comes, to be a ruler. 


Students But in an ideal aristocracy e . . 


Strause: Even in an aristocracy, not all members of the ruling 
Class will be elected to the really decisive offices. More than 
some individuals are quite inept, but they are nice, don’t steal, 
and so, but they could not be permitted to have any decisive 

say. There is one passage which =-= well, there are many things 
as a matter of fact. I think that’s the last thing we'll read. 
A little bit later in b, 25. He says again that man is by nature 
a political animal, and then a little bit later in 25, man has 
two motives for living together. First, because they are by 
nature social beings, or political beings as Aristotle says, 

and the other is sheer desire for living or self-preservation, 

as it was later on called. Do you have that? 


Student: "The good life then is the chief thing of society, 
both collectively for all its members, and individually. But 
they also come together and maintain the political partnership 
for the sake of life merely, for doubtless there is some element 
of value contained in the mere state of being alive, provided 
that there is not too great an excess cn the side of the 
hardships of life, and it is clear that the many of mankind 
cling to life at the cost of onduring much suffering, which 
shows that life contains some measure of well-being and e 
sweetness in its essential nature.” 
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Strauss: That is Aristotle's way of speaking about the same 
phenomenon which was important to Hobbes, but which Hobbes 
stated in very different terms. Do you remember the Hovbian 
expression? 


Student: That the greatest evil is a violent death. 


Strauss: A violent death. Aristotle speaks of a natural 
sweetness belonging to life. That is quite a difference. 


There is one question which we must have brought up last time, 
and which we would have been unable to discuss it this time 
because the msterial is not available, and that is this. We 
have heard that the polis is natural by nature, and now we have 
this immense complication that there is not the polis, but the 
polis as always established by regime, and there is a great 
variety of regimes. If the polis is natural, it would seem 
that the regime must be natural, and that would simply mean 
that the variety of regimes, all the world's regimes, are natural. 
How does Aristotle solve this question? We will find the 
answer in next time's assignment. 


Lecture VIII 
Aristotle's Politics, November 1, 1967 


(A student paper was read at the beginning of this lecture.) 


Strauss: Before I address a question to you, I would like to 

return the paper of Mr. « Your paper was very good, I thought. 
I had one question. It is not clear why Aristotle derives the first 
and best definition of the citizen from observation of democracies. 
The first definition it is, but does he say the best? 


Student: He says the definition which is almost the best for 
(inaudible) « e à | 


Strauss: Yes, but it doesn't prove to be adequate, and he 

replaces it, but it is the first. How should your question be 
answered? Only one point -- what we call political philosophy 
emerged in Athens, which at that time was a democracy, and there 

is perhaps some connection between these two facts =-=- political 
philosophy and a democratic environment. And so you see this 

is the answer to your question. Today we will find another passage 
which answers your questions. 


Students: On the point you just mentioned, on the relation between 
political philosophy and environment of democracy, wiil ve Cue 
back to it later? I'd like you to explore it. 


Strauss: All right, lest we forget. When you take the most 
extreme statement that is to be found in Plato's Republic, and 
there you have an order of regimes which is not identical with 
that which is found in Aristotle, but starts with kingship or 
aristocracy, then what he called the timocracy, then oligarchy, 
then democracy, then tyranny. Now is the criterion for goodness 
there is a regime in which the best kind of man is possible, and 
the best kind of man is possible and can live without his being 
disturbed. The first is, of course, when the philosophers are 
kingSe This is called kingship or aristocracy in the Republic. 
The other in which philosophers can live is democracy because 

of this terrible vice of democracy, that it is in our language 

the most permissive of all regimes; it permits all kinds of vices, 
but also all kinds of good things, and therefore a philosopher 
can live there. (Inaudible) Socrates who was indeed executed, 

but only when he was seventeen, which meant he could spend his 
whole life in the democracy. And so this is another specification 
of (inaudible) kinship between that political philosophy which 

is very critical of democracy and democracy. 


Now to turn to Mr. ‘Ss paper, you mention among other things 
there Aristotle's questioning of the analogy with the arts. 

This is an argument occurring constantly in the Platonic dialogues 
and directed against democracy. We trust the experts. The experts 
are always a small minority, and therefore democracy whicn is the 
rule of all contradicts this general rule of prudence that we 
Should listen to the wise, to the experts. By the way, this 
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problem exists in our day again in the question of democracy and 
technocracy, or technical bureaucracy. How does Aristotle 
-dispose of it in the section under discussion? 


Student: I'm not sure exactly which section you refer to -- 
the discussion of the doctors? 


Strauss: Noe The other one =-=- the one which comes first. If 
one had to be an expert to judge, then indeed the rule of the 
many or all would be impossible» But is the expert the best 
judge? | 


Student: I think that throughout the way a democracy could 
emerge well is that the nature of an expert in these concerns 
derives largely out of goodness and in his discussion of goodness 
emerging through collectively discussing things among the masses, 
that the people can arrive at a great deal of goodness that 
doesn't exist in them separately. They thus become an expert 
collectively. 

Strauss: Yes, but still limiting ourself to this argument, is 
the expert the best judge? Aristotle questions that. He gives 
some every day. examples. Who is the best judge of a dinner? 


Student: The diner. 


Strauss: And he is not the cook? And how dc we cali the kinc 
of people like the diner in this particular case? 


Students Consumers? 


Strauss: The userse And not the producerse The users would 
never produce the thing, but he is the best judge. Just as a 
chair -- by sitting in it, we see whether it is a good or a bad 
chair. This is indeed a powerful argument, but how come it 

did not impress Socrates or Plato as much as it impressed 
Aristotle, at least in this particular passage? 


Student: Politics isn't an art that produces things. It is a 
different kind of art. It doesn't have an end product beyond 
itself. 


Strauss: All right. Let us give the legislative function, 

the deliberative unction to the experts, but the assembly, the 
popular assembly, decides finally on the decisions of the experts. 
That is what we understand today, more or less, by democracy. 

And why not? Because they are the judges». They suffer from 

the follies or the rashness of the rulers. Why did this not 
impress Plato? 


Student: He was more inclined to believe that the users would 
be misled by the pleasant than by their own good. 


Strauss: Yes. If we take the example of the dinner, the user 
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might very well be the best judge of what pleases him most. 

But what is best for him? Again the experts make the decision. 
I will have another example of Aristotle's criticism of the 
arts as models -- you remember that? In the discussion with 
Hippodamus -- whether inventions should be encouraged because 
inventicns have been so eminently good in the arts -- where 
Aristotle also questioned that analogy. Does any one of you 
remember it? 


Student: In reference to new things being created e o o 


Strauss: In the arts, the innovation, the improvements are 
evidently good, but in the law, in legislation, that is not so 
because the laws owe their power not to the intrinsic evidence 

of the laws, but to habit. As a common thing is, the questioning 
of the model character of the arts, and we find other examples 

of that, on the part of Aristotle. 


Student: Why is changing the arts intrinsic to the good? 


Strauss: You have say multiple sclerosis, and then some physician 
discovers a cure for it, and that is evidently a progress in 
medicine, just as being regarded as, a progress in medicine 

that it is possible to take care of pneumonia. If the question 
comes up whether the overall progress of medicine doesn’t have 
deleterious effects -- yes, that is beyond the capacity of 
medicine, of any special art. That is not the matter. The 
point which Aristotle wants to make here is only this: that 
there is a radical difference between laws as laws and arts 

as arts, because in art, progress within the art is evident, but 
in the case of law, the evidence of the laws such as they have 
is not the ground for the validity of the law. They owe their 
validity to custom. 


We have not discussed a few very important passages which 

belong to last time's assignment. I believe we begin at 1180a, 
22 == this great conflict within the polis. You have a society 
of men qualitatively different, the rich, the poor, the men of 
noble birth, and also tne men of virtue. The men of virtue may 
also be found among the others, but as men of virtue they are 
classified themselves. All of them claim that their rule would 
be best for all, and that is the eternal situation within poli- 
tical society, that it consists of a variety of qualitatively 
different parts, each claiming preeminence. Aristotle takes very 
seriously what they say, and what they say is this. We are 
Superior in money, in wealth. That's what the rich say. But 
then they commit the error of saying they are unqualifiably 
superior, because they are superior in some respects. And the 
others, the many, Say we are equal in a certain respect -- we are 
all freeborn citizens, and they therefore claim wrongly to be 
equal in every respect. That was the point he had made in 

1288, 25. But the most important point they do not say. Do 

you have this? 
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Students "But the most important thing they do not mention. 

If men formed the community and came together for the sake of 
wealth, their share in the city is proportionate to their share 

in the property, go that the argument of the champions of oligarchy 
would appear to be valid." 


Strauss: In other words, if the city were (inaudible) a 
shareholding society, then one would say each gets as much out 
of the city as he puts into it. 


Student: "Namely that in a partnership with a capital of 100 
minae, it would not be just for the man who contributed 1 mina 

to have a share, whether of the principle or of the profits 
accruing, equal to the share of the man who supplied the whole 

of the remainder. But if, on the other hand, the city was formed 
not for the sake of life merely, but rather for the good life, 
for otherwise a collection of slaves or of lower animals would 

be a city, but as it is it is not a city because slaves and 
animals have no share in well-being or in purposive life." 


Strauss: Happiness would be a more literal translation. 


Student: No share in happiness. “And if its object is not 
military alliance for defense against injury by anybody and it 
does not exist for the sake of trade and of business relations, 
for if so, Etruscans and Carthaginians and all the people that 
have commerciai relations witn: one another would be virtually 
citizens of a single city." 


Strauss: That is as if someone would say today Russians and 
Americans would be members of the same society because they have 
some trade between them. Yes? 


Students “At all events, they have agreements about imports 

and covenants as to abstaining from dishonesty, and treaties of 
alliance for mutual defense, but they do not have officials 
common to them all appointed to enforce these covenants, but 
different officials with either party, nor yet does either party 
take any concern as to the proper moral character of the other, 
nor attempt to secure that nobody in the cities under the 
covenant shall be dishonest or in any way immoral, but only 
that they shall not commit any wrong against each other.” 


Strauss: Listen carefully to this sentence -- “only that they 
shall not commit any wrong against each other." Go one 


Students "All those, on the other hand, who are concerned about 
good government do take civic virtue and vice into their purview. 
Thus, it is also clear that any city that is truly so-called and 
is not a city merely in name must pay attention to virtue. For 
otherwise the community becomes merely an alliance, different only 
in locality from the other alliances, those of allies that live 
apart, and the law is a covenant, or in the phrase of a Sophist 

» a guarantee of men's just claims on one another. 
But it is not designed to make the citizens virtuous and just," 
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Strauss: Here Aristotle engages in a polemics against a view 
that became very powerful long after his time, and it is very 
powerful -= you know it, I'm sure, this alternative view, which 
Aristotle attacks, namely that the city is an alliance for the 
sake of defense of life and is to prevent wrong-doing, but does 
not have any concern in making men good or noble. What is that 
view? 


Student: Hobbes. 


Strauss: Hobbes, Locke, the modern view -- the typically modern 
view. The view was already known in classical antiquity, as you 

see here from the criticism of this particular man (inaudible), 

but we have no reason to assume that it had acquired this elaborate 
version which it had in modern times, in other words it was 
connected with the doctrine of natural rights. There is no 
suggestion of this kind. But the narrow view of the function 

of civil society is the same, and clearly opposed to the view of 
Aristotle as well as of Plato. Would you like to make any further 
remark on this subject? 


Student: It also contains the view that is popularized by 
commercial business interests, which,is predominant really more 
than Hobbes is in some respects. 


Strauss: This is very truc, but how can we state this in the 
simplest forme The relation between the Hobbian view and this 
commercial viewe 


Student: Life, liberty, and the pursuit of pleasure. ` 


Strauss: No, a still better formulation which I tock from Locke. 
Self-preservation. 


Student: And then there is comfort. 


Strauss: Comfortable self-preservatione You may preserve your- 
self by sleeping on hard rocks and by killing such animals as 
attack you or aS you would like to eat, but you preserve yourself 
much better if you live in a comfortable house and have a com- 
fortable dinner. The difference is practicaliy very important 
between Self-preservation and comfortable self-preservation. 

But the principle is the same, because Hobbes himself who took 
no objection whatever to comfortable self-preservation if you 
can have it, and Locke, on the other hand, admitted of course 
that you cannot have comfortable self-preservation always under 
all conditions, and yet the fundamental point is the right to 
self-preservation, 


This, therefore, is the criterion -- that part of the polis which 
is most conducive for the moral quality, moral tone of the polis, 
that should have the decisive say. 
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Student: How does that square with Aristotle saying that the 
city is not holy. 


Strauss: For the very simple reason that moral virtue has 
nothing to do with piety. In Aristotle's list of virtues in 
the Ethics we do not find piety. That is the simple answer. 


Let us read on the same subject in 128la, the beginning. "The 
city is a community of ... " 


Student: "e e e'clans and villages in a full and independent 
life which, in our view, constitutes a happy and noble life. The 
‘political fellowship must, therefore, be deemed to exist for the 
sake of noble actions, not merely for living in common. Hence, 
those who contribute most . . e" | 


Strauss: May I only add one point with this question of Hobbes 
and Locke. Locke explicitly rejects this view that civil society 
is for the purpose of virtue. May I remind you of one point which 
we do not see because this struggle has been fought out in the 
17th century and we have it long behind us, and therefore we can 
afford to forget it. If you make the end of civil society virtue, 
then much of what we call freedom becomes questionable. Take 

such a Simple case aS that of censorship. If virtue is the end 

of civil society, there may very well be severe limitations of 
freedom of what is now called freedom of expression, in pictures 
and in speeches. Therefore, one can say freedom and virtue are, 
in modern times at any rate, poles. There is no simple harmony 
between them. The classics took virtue as the end and freedom 
only within the limits within which it is compatible with virtue. 
In the modern doctrines, freedom comes first. The necessity of 
virtue is, of course, admitted, but it must see how it will find 
its place in the marketplace. The primary concern of the political 
thinker is not to establish a sure place for virtue. Now read on 
where you left off. 


Student: “Hence, those who contribute most to such fellowship 
have a larger part in the city than those who are their equals 
or superiors in freedom and birth, but not their equals in civic 
virtue, or than those who surpass them in wealth, but are 
surpassed by them in virtue." 


Strauss: You See here he uses in passing virtue and political 
virtue synonymously.» That is not unimportant. One can say this 
is very simple and makes sense that the best men should be in 
control of the society, because this will be good not only for 
them, but for all others. But, unfortunately, the best men are 
not necessarily the most powerful men, practically or otherwise, 
and in addition it is not so easy to know who are the best men, 
because if there is a premium on political virtue, then everybody 
will pretend ts be politically virtuous, and a successful 
pretense is aS good as actuality. These are difficulties 

which Aristotle brings up in his waye Let us read a little 

bit later, line 11 there. | 
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Students "But it is a matter of question what ought to be the 
. sovereign power in the state." 


Strauss: Sovereign power or right, literally translated what is 
to be the authoritative ingredient of the state would be a bit 
closer. 


Students: "e « « what is to be the authoritative thing in the 
State. Clearly, it must be either the many or the rich or the 
good or the one man who is best of all, or a tyrant, but all of 
these are arrangements which appear to involve disagreeable 
consequences, for instance, if the poor take advantage of their 
greater numbers to divide up the property of the rich, is not 
this unjust. No; it may be said, for it was a resolution made 
by the supreme authority, the authoritative, in just form. 


Strauss: And more literally, and so it pleased justly the 
ruling power. By Zeus, and a page or so later, there occurs 
‘another oath; here the .ath is obviously made by a democrat, 
-the second oath is made by an anti-democrat. We have here the 


atmosphere of political discussione You know when you get excited 


you swear, at least in olden times, and therefore an oath is 
wholly inappropriate in Euclid, but in a dialogue, a Platonic 
dialogue, they swear from time to time, and Sometimes in order 
to confirm a purely theoretical assertion, one or the other 
fellows says ‘By Zeus, it is so’, as if this could decide the 
issue. But here in Aristotle, that is extremely rare, and as 
far as I know, these are the only two cases in the general 
writings of Aristotle, and that has to do with the political 
atmosphere of this discussion. And it is so interesting that 
Book III, which is the most theoretical part of the Politics, 
is at the same time the most political part, and that has to do 
with the fact that Aristotle is so close to political life that 
even when he is most theoretical, what he regards as most 
important is the same as what the passionate political men 
regard as most importante And what kind of men should rule? 
This political question is the most important theoretical 
question. 


. Now some other points of last time's assignment we still have 
to consider., In 1281a, 34 7. è o 


Student: “Perhaps someone would say that, in any case, it is a 
bad thing for a human being, having in his soul the passions 
that are the attributes of humanity, to be sovereign and not the 
law ee. " l 


Strauss: In cther words, someone says as it were to Aristotle, 
your whole discussion ís wrong, because you are concerned only 
with whether these or these kinds of human beings should rule, 
but no rule of any human beings, rule of law, is this not the 
best answer, and now we give their answer. 


— 
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Student: "Suppose, therefore, that law is sovereign, but law of 
an oligarchic or democratic nature. What difference will it make 
as regards the difficulties that have been raised." 


Strauss: So, in other words, recourse to rule of law evades the 
issue, because every law is the work of human legislators, and 
they are either monarchic or democratic or oligarchic or what 

have youe And therefore you come back to the same ultimate issue, 
the kinds of human beings. 


Student: But isn't the issue aS raised here is that humans are 
subject to passions? And, therefore, arbitrary actions, and laws, 
even if they do tend toward oligarchy or demccracy or what have 
you, they are not subject to being arbitrary as-humans are. 


Strauss: Very well, but this would only mean -- let's Say, an 
oligarchy operating under law, or a democracy operating under law 
is preferable to a lawless oligarchy or a lawless democracy. 

But you do not solve the overall question by this recourse, just 
as for example, if the Nazis had kept to their own Nazi laws, the 
regime would have been better than it actually was, because they 
disregarded even their own laws, of course in the direction of 
greater villainy. Law is, under all conditions, a restraint, if 
it is kept, if it is preserved. But there is a difference between 
the right kind and the wrong kind of restraint. Good.» New these 
were the only passages I thought it was necessary Tor us wu 
consider from last time. 


There are a few more points regarding the rule of law -- 1282b, 6. 


Student: "We have not however yet ascertained at all what parti- 
cular character a code of laws correctly laid down ought to 
possess, but the difficulty raised at the start still remains, 
for necessarily the laws are good or bad, just or unjust, simul- 
taneously with and similarly to the regimes of states. So of 
course it is obvious that the laws are bound to be adapted to the 
regime. Yet, if so, it is clear that the laws in conformity 
with the correct regime must necessarily be just, and those in 
conformity with the divergent forms of regimes unjust." 


Strauss: That is, in a way, Aristotle's last word about the 
question of lawse All laws are necessarily relevant to or 
dependent upon the regime. Therefore, one cannot separate the 
question of good laws from the question of good regimes. The 
general rule which can be stated is that laws in accordance with 
the right kinds of regimes are good, just, and laws in accordance 
with the wrong kinds of regimes are unjust, and therefore we have 
to find out what these right kinds of regimes are. Surely the 
rule of laws is not an answer to the question of the political 
orders Now is this point clear? It was in a way rediscovered 

in thel9th century, and partly by Marx and (inaudible) -- that 
you cannot leave it at the law or the legal order, but you have 
to go back behind it to the actual distribution of power. Only 
Marx believed he can identify this ultimate thing -- the ultimate 
things with economic classes, and that is the question. what is 
(inaudible) in the political sphere is surely that there are such 
things as the kind of men Aristotle mentioned, especially the 
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That they are in all societies, and where the relative value of 
this (inaudible) may change, say from classical antiquity or the 
middle ages up to our time, but the difference is there is no 
society in which the difference does not exist. Needless to say, 
China and Soviet Russia have not abolished the distinction, as you 
can see from the style of life of the rich and the poor in these 
countries. 


Aristotle makes a new beginning in 1282b, 14. 


Student: "And inasmuch as in all the Sciences and arts, the end 
is a good and the greatest good, and good in the highest degree, 
and the most authoritative of all, which is the political faculty, 
and the good in the political field, that is the general advantage 
is justice, it is therefore sought by all men that justice is 

some sort of equality, and up to a certain point at all events 
they agree with the ee losopnical discourse in which conclusions 
have been reached about questions of ethics, for justice is a 
quality of a thing in relation to persons, and they hold that 

for persons that are equal, the thing must be equal. But equality 
in what characteristics does this mean, and inequality in what? 
This must be made clear, since this too raises a difficulty and 
calls for political philosophy." 


Strauss: This is, I think, the only time that Aristotle uses the 
expression ‘political philosophy,’ filesofea politiche. But this 
does not mean here necessarily (inaudibie) philosophy, but may 
very well mean an inquiry, an inquiry of a higher kind into 
politics. One must not take this too strictly as a technical 
terme 


In the sequel he develops the case for monarchy on this ground. 
There is a certain plausibility for the view that the best should 
rule, but if there is one man in society who is of outstanding 
good, should he not rule? In order to clarify that, he has first 
to speak of the various kinds of superiorities and inferiorities, 
which play a role, and to bring out which are the politically 
relevant ones. He does this in 1283a, 3. 


Student: “According to this way of talking, every good thing 
would be commensurable with every other, for if to be of some 
particular height gave more plain, then height in general would 
be in competition with wealth and free birth." 


Strauss: In other words, the tallest man would be the ruler, 
because of his tallness. 


Student: "Therefore, if A excels more in height more than B 

does in virtue, and speaking generally, size gives more superior- 
ity than virtue, all things wouid be commensurable., For if sucn 
and such in theamount of one thing is better than such and such 
in the aunt of another, it is clear that such and such in the a- 
mount of the one is equal to that amount of the other. But since 
this is impossible, it is clear that in politics, with good 
reason, men do not claim a right to office on the ground of every 
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kine of inequality. If one set of men are slow runners, if 
another fast, this is nc good grounds for the one set having 
more and the other less political power. But the latter 
superiority receives its honor in athletic contests, but the 
Claim to office must necessarily be based in superiority in 
those things which go to the making of the city. Hence, it is 
reasonable for the well-born, free, and wealthy to lay claim to 
honor, for there must be free men taxpayers, Since the city con- 
sisting entirely of pocr men would not be a city anymore than one 
consisting of slaves. But then, granting there is need of these, 
it is clear that there is also need of justice and civic virtue, 
for these are also indispensable in the administration of the 
city, except that wealth and freedom are indispensable for a 
city's existence, whereas justice and civic virtue are indis- 
pensable for its administration." 


Strauss: And now Aristotle describes a little bit later in 
1283, the political contents -- now if they all were ina single 
city -- 1283b, the beginning. 


Students "Therefore, supposing all were in one city, I mean 

that the good and the wealthy and noble, and also an additional 
mass of citizens, will there be a dispute or will there not as 

to who ought to govern? It is true that under each of the regimes 
that have been mentioned, the decision as to who ought to govern 
is undisputed, for the difference between them lies in their 
sovereign classes -- one is distinguished by being governed by 

the rich men, one by being governed by the good men, and Similarly 
each of the others. But, nevertheless, we are conSidering the 
question how we are to decide between these classes. Suppose 

they all exist in the city at the same period.” 


Strauss: In other words, the ordinary case, of course, in the 
city, is that there are only two kinds of people who fight for 
Supremacy -- ordinarily the rich and the poor, the classes which 
can be found in every city. But Aristotle takes the larger view, 
not only those classes which are mostly contesting for supremacy, 
but those which could reasonably contest. Now in any ordinary 
case, Say in the case of the rich and the poor in civil strife, 
murder, and what have you, if the desire for peace prevails, then 
the conflicting parties appear to an arbiter who decides the 
Struggle fairly. Aristotle acts as such an arbiter, but an 
arbiter not only between these particular groups contending here 
and now, but of all groups possibly contending anywhere. So 
there is the arbiter par excellence. 


Now he develops in the sequel the case for monarchy, and this 
was Stated by Mr. « Do you remember the main point? Under 
what condition monarchy is best? 


Student: When one's man just share is not to be partially 
Sovereign, but entirely, and when it is also the common interest. 
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Strauss: Well, if he is so outstanding, if he surpasses all 
others in excellence, so that the virtue of all others taken 
together is not comparable to his, then he is no longer a part 
of the city, but the whole. And to make him subject to their 
- laws would be like making a god subject to human beings. 


In this connection, Aristotle speaks of the relative right of 
ostracism. How does this subject come in and what does he state? 


Students: He says that it is used by all forms of states, just 
and unjust. 


Strauss: But how does it come up? We have here a case of a single 
-outstanding man, and he should be the ruler, because of his 
excellence. Where does the issue of ostracism come in? 


Student: If he is not made the ruler, then the state won't be 
a just state. 


Strauss: But how does it work out in practice? He will not be 
given his due, and that will be detrimental to the city. But, 
nevertheless, ne would however act as a disturbance, because at 
least the better -people would always look to him, and regard his 
views as more authoritative than what the assembly, the deliberative 
or legislative body, decided. And, therefore, from this point of 
view, you cannot blames the people if they ostracize hime In the 
old sense of the word, meaning they condemn him to say ten years 

or longer of perpetual exile, and not meant as a punishment, but 

- only in order to bring about that minimum of equality and stability 
without which the city couldn't function. This is the context in 
which he speaks of -- gives the relative justification of the 
ostracist, but only at a later point. Fundamentally, he regards 

it as better to give, if there is such a man, to give him the full 
political power. Let us read that in 1284b, 15. 


Student: "Therefore, in relation to acknowledged superiority, 
the argument for ostracism has a certain element of political 
justice. True, it is better for the lawgivers so to constitute 
the city at the outset that it does not need this medicines, but 
the next best course to steer, if occasion arises is to endeavor 
to correct the regime by Some such method of rectificatione But 
this was not what happened with the cities. They were not 
looking at what was advantageous for their proper regime, but 
their acts of ostracism were done ina revolutionary spirit. In 
the divergent forms of regime, therefore, it is evident that 
ostracism is advantageous and just under the special regime, and 
so perhaps it is also evident that it is not just absolutely. 
But in the case of the best regime, there is much doubt as to 
what ought to be done, not as regards superiority or the other 
things of value, such as strength and wealth and popularity, but 
in the case of a person becoming exceptionally distinguished 
for virtue. It certainly would not be said that such a man 
must be banished or got out of the way, yet nevertheless no doubt 
men would not think that they ought to rule over such a man. for 
that would be the same aS if they claim to rule over Zeus, dividing 
up his spheres of government. It remains, therefore, and this 
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seems to be the natural course, for all to obey such a man gladly, 
so that men of this sort may be kings of the cities for ail times.” 


Strauss: For all time meaning not for a limited period. It 
doesn*t mean that his race, or his family, should always rule. 
Now this is an extreme possibility, and for some reasons 
particularly interesting for Aristotle, although he knows that 
this is of no great practical importance in his time. | 


Student: Is the man of outstanding virtue the same as the 
expert in the arts? 


mme 


Strauss: ‘Yes, but ay on a much higher level. 


Students But what I am saying is that if the analogy of who should 
judge creation, whether it be the artist or the user, then it 
would seem that his rationale that the people who would be ruled | 
by the man of oustanding virtue would naturally judge it to be a 
good rule, because if they assume, ad infinitum, that they should 
follow what this man says because he is a good man, therefore 
that is what they should do to be good.men. It seems like all of 
this is resting on slightly circular foundations. 

Strauss: Yes,.asS you stated. But it could also be stated 
differently. Let us assume that the user is not simply the best 
judge -- is not, in ine iast analysis, the best judge. Then 
where do we find the best judge? | 


Student: It would be relative. 


Strauss: No. There could be an alternative (inaudible). There 
could be an art of arts, an art which determines the rank of all 
other arts, and which assigns to each its proper sphere. That 
could also be, and you could Say that was what philosophy was 
originally meant to bee The art of arts. Therefore, it would 
be (inaudible) to make a distinction like that suggested by 
Plato somewhere between cosmetics, which produces sham beauty, 
and gymnastics, which is productive of genuine health and beauty. 


Student: I'm not sure how that exactly answers this question. 
Doesn't the problem still remain of the virtuous man being 
excluded from the city because he is too good? 


Strauss: Aristotle (inaudible) you can't blame the people if 
they ostracize him because he acts as a disturbance, although he 
may be the most, he may live in the most retired manner. But 

it is not simply just, unqualifiably just. That would be that 
he would be the sole ruler. 


To make it a bit more complete, let us take the case of Socrates. 
Let us say that there are beings that come and (inaudible) Socrates 
to rule over them, and to settle such issue as should they go 

to Sicily to try to conquer Sicily, or other matters. And 

let us assume that such a thing has happened anywhere in ‘whe 

world. Would it not be the duty of this man of outstanding 
practical wisdom to comply with their wish? And would the people 
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not be well-advised:to listen to him? 


Students I don't think Socrates would have said that he was the 
best man, and would have declined the offer from them. There's 

a problem there again. All of this is dependent on a good man 
judging, a really good man judging what is good. And if you 

have aS your ideal a really good man, it is very hard for someone 
to get up there. And even Socrates, I would assume, would Say 
that he hadn't reached it yet, though he might be an imperfection 
of it. 


Strauss: Did he not say, in effect, that he was the wisest of 
the Athenians, because he was the only one who knew that he was 
ignorant of the most important things? So then he was the wisest, 
and would it not have been his duty if asked, and the only reason, 
when he puts to himself the question, why did he not go into 
politics, and he says because it would have meant speedy death 
for mee That is the only reason which he gives. Now let us 
assume there was no possibility of his being killed, but on 

the contrary, the Athenians coming and begging him to rule over 
them, or at least advise them, would it not have been his duty 

to do so? And would it not have made sense? Surely you can say 
this is an impossible assumption. People don’t come to people and 
ask them to rule. People must go around, canvass, go around and 
try to get their votes. Whereas Aristotle, in an earlier passage 
which we have not discussed here, which we should have discussed, 
when he Speaks about running for office as something most dis- 
graceful. Do you remember the passage? Because a gentleman, of 
course, does not go out and ask for votes as if he were a beggar. 


Students (Inaudible) any light in what would happen in this case, 
the dialogue where Socrates is asked to determine which is the 
better of two weapon systems -- a very lively, practical political 
issue, and somehow the report and benefit he gives this does not 
go very far in deciding the issue. (Inaudible) arguing about the 
general question of courage. 


Strauss: All right. That is true. 
Student: (Inaudible) the difficulty of philosopher-kings. 


Strauss: This would also amount to -- this is an extreme pos- 
sibility which, on closer inspection, proves to be an impossibility. 
But this makes it more urgent. It raises the question of why 

does Aristotle, the sensible man, devote so much space to this 
question, to this possibility, to this seeming possibility? 


Student: Aristotle has spoken of the State's existence, first 

of all for life itself, and second, its highest reason for existence, 
for the good life. Now it seems that this high and virtuous man, 

the man of greatest practical wisdom, could cater to the highest 

of the state, while not being able to cater to the less ethical. 
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Strauss: Surely not. Surely not; it would be a very austere 
regime. But tnen one would say if the people have become 
convinced by great political disasters that their whole life 
has been wrong, they might in such a mood be willing to listen. 
You can rightly say how long will that mood last. And I think 
that is a point with reasonable objection. 


Student: This is descending to explaining things by the times 

again. But at the approximate time of this writing, there was a 
talented youth on the scene, who was very likely to have considerable 
political influence over the cities and (inaudible). He conquered 
everything in sight, with fair resistance, aS it turned out. 
Aristotle had known this young man, and he may hardly have thought 
that Alexander was going:to fill the bill and prove to (inaudible) 
Socrates. It raised the question of at least the seemingly virtuous 

( inaudible ) + 


Strauss: There is one point to be considered here. Alexander the 
Great has produced what they now call a certain image. This image 
did not exist for Aristotle at all. I mean first because he didn’t 
go in for images, and second, even if he did, the image was not yet 
formed. Alexander was the gifted son of a half-barbaric prince, him- 
self half barbaric, and Aristotle did not like his own polis, which 
doesn't mean that Aristotle doesn't think one should derive some 
practical advantage regarding zoology, you know when they came to 
India and so on, all kinds of animals they had never seen before, 
and it was very interesting to Aristotle. 


But the main point is this. It seems to me that the question of 
this single, superior man, who is in a way Supra-political, above 
the polis, represents the problem of philosophy, within the polis. 
For Aristotle, after all, the highest end for man is the theoretical 
life, and the question is therefore, what is the relation of the 
whole political dimension to the man of theoretical wisdom? 

This question is, as it were, represented on the political plane 

by the question of the man of superior political virtue and poli- 
tical wisdom. i l 


Student: On the other hand, I was struck by the fact that it is 
precisely this point where Aristotle uses the famous phrase 
(inaudible) and flutes. That implication seems to be that, as it 
was for Socrates, that the most theoretical men, the best men, 
descend into the city because he is primarily concerned, in 
Socrates' case with (inaudible). I mean more concerned with 
speeches then he is with intellect, abstract intellect, the most 
theoretical. 


Strauss: But what does that mean? His primary concern is what 
people say in order to go beyond it, so ideally he is not con- 
cerned with what people say. 


Student: But the root . e œ 
Strauss: This goes too far. That is a very gensral phrase which 


must not be, as it were, monopolized for certain passages in 
Plato's (inaudible). 
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Now let us continue where we were. This question of the single 
superior man induces Aristotle to bring up the question of 
kingship as a whole, in which he talks in the sequel, and then 
he speaks of course of all kinds of kingships, not only of the 
most interesting one, of a man who has power over everything and 
is not subject to any laws, but also to the kingship like that 
of Sparta. 


Now there are a few points of general interest here in 1285b, 33. 


Student: “There are, therefore, we may Say, virtually two kinds 
of kingship that have been examined, this one and the Spartan. 


Strauss: By this one he means (inaudible), the all-embracing 
kingship. . 


Student: "For most of the others lie between these, Since with 
them the king is sovereign over fewer things than under (inaudible; 
but over more than under the Spartan kingship. Hence, our inquiry 
is virtually about two questions: one, whether it is expedient or 
inexpedient for cities to have a military commander holding office 
for life, and that either by descent or by class, and one, whether 
it is expedient or inexpedient for one man to be sovereign over 
everything. Now, the study of a military command of the kind 
mentioned is more the aspect of a legal than of a constitutional 
inquiry." 


Strauss: Yes, I would say political. 


Students " e o à for it is possible for this form of office 
to exist under all regimes, so let it be dismissed at this first 
stage." 


Strauss: Which throws light on the whole character of Aristotle's 
investigation. A political investigation is not a legal investi- 
gation. A legal investigation has to do with, what is froma 
political point of view, secondary» This may be secondary, 
“either because it is derivative from the political, say a demo- 
cratic law, which is derivative from the democratic regime, 

and therefore derivative, or as it may be politically neutral. 

For instance, the institution mentioned here, lifelong generalship, 
as they have in Sparta, is not a matter of the regime. It does 
not make Sparta a monarchy, but it is a republican institution 
which you could have in any kind of republic. That is at least 
what Aristotle suggests, oligarchic, aristocratic, or monarchic, 
and therefore it is a legal question, a technical question, not 

a political question. I thought this was very characteristic of 
Aristotle's whole approach to political things. 


Now, then in the sequel, still speaking of this overall question 
of the best man, he raises the question rule of the best man or 
of the best laws. He makes then a qualified case for the rule of 
law, but we have already Seen before that this cannot be the 

last word because of the problematic character of the rule of 
laws. There is everywhere, ultimately, the rule of men: 
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There is another passage which we should consider -- a kind of 
historical survey, in 1286 a, 38. 


Student: "And if this is not indeed easy to insure in the case 
of any man, yet if there were a majority of good men and good 
citizens, would an individual make a more incorruptible ruler, 
or rather those who, though the majority in number, yet are all 
goode The majority -- is it not obvious? But it will be said 
that they will split up into factions, whereas with a single... ” 


Strauss: There is still the issue of monarchy and republic. 


Student: "Whereas with a single ruler this. cannot happen. But 
against this must be said the fact that they are as virtuous in 
soul as the Single ruler. If then, the rule of the majority, when 
these are all good men, is to be considered an aristocracy, and 
that of the one man, kingship, aristocracy would be preferable 
for the cities to kingship, whether the royal office be conjoined 
with military force or without it, if it be possible to get a 
larger number of men than one who are of Similar quality, and 

it was perhaps only owing to this that kingships existed in 
earlier times, because it was rare to find men who greatly 
excelled in virtue, especially as in those days they dwelt in 
small cities. * Moreover, they used to appoint their kings on 

the grounds of public service, and to perform this is a task for 
the good man. But as it began to come about that many men arose 
who were alike in respect of virtue, they would no longer submit 
to royalty but sought for some form of commonwealth and set up a 
republican regime. And then men, becoming baser, began te make 
money out of the community, it is reasonable to suppose that some 
such cause as this occasioned the rise of oligarchy, for they 
brought wealth into honor. And from oligarchies they first 
changed to tyrannies, and from tyrannies to democracy, for by 
constantly bringing the government into fewer hands, owing to a 
base love of gain, they made the many stronger, so that it set 
upon the oligarchs and democracies came into existence. But now 
that the cities have come to be even greater than they were, 
perhaps it is not easy. for yet another form of regime besides 
democracy to come into existence." 


Strauss: So that is a brief historical survey of the political 
history of the human race from the beginning until now, and until 
the end, as Aristotle saw it. Now let us consider this for one 
moment. A certain stage has been reached where the cities like 
Athens, Syracuse, and other places, have become so big that they 
cannot be ruled any longer except democratically. I mean with 
momentary tyrannies and so on, but in the long run the stable 
rule is democracy. What then? What would follow from this? 

What is Aristetle's judgment on democracy? 


Student: We have a lot of humans who are hard workers. (Inaudi*ie.) 
It is better to have a democracy in this case than a regime that 
doesn't have a lot of virtuous people. Aristocracy may even ther 

be the best regime, if among the population you have alot of hari- 
working yeoman, and this may be the highest possible regime thot 

is possible... 
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Strauss: Yes, but Aristotle doesn't say that democracy is not as 
goed as aristocracy. (Inaudible) regime, an unjust regime. 

That is the difficulty. That would mean under certain conditions 
it is practically impossible to have a decent regime. Is this 

not an enormous assertion? We today do not find this, because we 
think value judgments are purely subjective, and therefore the 
whole problem does not arise for us. But for anyone living prior 
to 1900, this would have been a terrible assertion. But what 
enables Aristotle to say so nevertheless? Despite this difficulty 
which I pointed out? 


The whole questien of the best regime as Aristotle means it allows 
a gradation ef regimes, and therefore indeed there can be a 

Shading of the very good, good, the least good, and then the 

‘least bad, and this becomes all in a way tolerable. The doctrines 
which were developed in modern times, and are characteristic of 
modernity, have a very different character. They are not, Simply 
speaking, concerned with the best regime, but with the legitimate 
regime. Therefore, there is no deviation possiblee Think of a 
certain kind of democrats who would say no (inaudible) with any 
non-demecratic regimes, be it communist or fascist, and regard 

all non-democratic regimes as at best evils which must be tolerated 
for the time being, but because one and the same regime is just 
everywhere. These doctrines developed in the 17th and 18th 
centuries, and the great men we have mentioned =-=- Hobbes, Locke, 
and Rousseau -~ are the most important for (inaudible). The kine 
of dectrines which they developed, founded, and named at that 

time -- their kind of doctrine was called universal public law. 
Public law -- of course, not private law. What you find in the 
social contract, or Locke's civil government, or in the (inaudible?, 
On the other hand, it is not ordinary public law, because it is not 
the public law of England, Spain, or any other country. It is 

the public law of reason -- universal public law, and therefore 

it is, of course, 2 natural law doctrine. Hobbes’ doctrine of 
sovereignty, Locke’s doctrine of property with its infinite impli- 
cations, Rousseau's doctrine of the social contract -- these are 
dectrines derived from natural law, but presenting themselves as 
the natural law regarding civil society, regarding constitutions. 
As that, they are of course universally valid. What Hobbes 
presents in the (inaudible) and the ethers in their famous works -- 
the deviations are either simply barbaric, as Locke would probably 
Say of society which doesn't have yet money, uncivilized, savage, 
er they are Simply wrong, against the principle of this universal 
public law. There is no provision for gradations there. It is 
either the right order er no order, whereas Aristotle allows for 
great variety. One can therefore call these doctrines developed 

in the 17th and 18th centuries, dectrinaire. Aristotle is not, in 
this respect, a doctrinaire. 


This is a passage which we must not disregard under any circum- 
stances -- 1287b, 36. That is probably the last chapter. 
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Student: "This, more er less, is the case advanced by those who 
. argue against kingship. But perhaps, although this is a true 
account ef the matter in some cases, it does not apply in others. 
For there is such a thing as being naturally fitted to be 
controlled by a master, and in anether case to be governed by 

a king, and in another exercise citizenship. And a different 
gevernment is just and expedient for different people. But there 
is no such thing as natural fitness for tyranny, nor for any other 
of the forms of government that are divergences, for these come 
‘about against nature. But merely from what has been said, it is 
clear that among people who are alike and equal, it is neither 
expedient nor just for one to be sovereign over all, neither when 
-there are no laws, that he himself is in the place of law, nor 
when there are laws, neither when both sovereigns and subjects 
are good, nor when both are bad, nor yet when tne Sovereign is 
Superior in virtue, except in a certain manner. What this manner 
is must be stated, and in a way it has been stated already even 
before, but first we must define what constitutes fitness for 
royal government, what.fitness for aristocracy, and what fitness 
fer a republic. A fit subject for reyal government is a populous 
ef such a sort as to be naturally capable of producing a family 
ef outstanding excellence for political leadership; a community 
fit fer aristocracy is one which produces a populous capable of 
being in government under the form of government fit for free 

men by these who are fitted by virtue for taking the part ef 
leaders in constitutional government; a republican comroni=u ` 
one in which there naturally growS up a military populeus o. >. 2 
of being governed and of governing under a law that distributes 
the offices among the well-to-do in accordance with merit. When 
therefore it comes about that their is either a whole family or 
even some one individual that differs from the other citizens in 
virtue so sreatly that his virtue exceeds all of that the ethers, 
then it is just for this family to be the royal family, and this 
individual king and sovereign, over all matters." 


Strauss: The crucial importance of this passage is this: we have 
heard at the beginninz of the book and it was repeated in Book III 
that the city is natural, and then we learned in Bock III that 
there is no city without a regime, and the regime is the most 
important thing in any city because it gives the city its character, 
The city cannot be natural if the regimes are not natural. 

There are great difficulties there. We have discussed some of 
them in some passages where it appeared that convention plays 

such a great role -- you remember when he quoted Gorgias, with 

the line drawn between citizen and non-citizen is drawn rather 
arbitrarily. This cannot be a natural distinction. So would 

this not apply fundamentally te all regimes, and would therefore 
not all cities ultimately be conventional, although it is 

natural for men to live in cities, 


Now here we are given an answer, whether the answer is satisfactory 
is not the matter. Yes, the regimes are natural -- the good 
regimes are natural, but which of them is natural depends on the 
situation of the „popu eus concerned. If it is a pepulous by 
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nature fit to preduce a single man and a single family of outstanding 
‘men, then it is a monarchy, and in the two other cases, it is an 
aristocracy or a polity. The three other regimes, among them 
democracy, are of course against nature, according to Aristotle's 
doctrine. But what should happen if, in the circumstance, no 
regime other than a democracy is possible, as he almost said 

in the passage we read shortly before, that is a long question. 
This being the case, the whole question of the natural character 
ef the polis must be regarded as an open question -- that man’s 
natural sociality cannot be denied, but Aristotle of course does 
net speak merely of man's natural sociality, but he speaks of 
man's being naturally a political animal, i.e., an animal ora 
living being meant for life in a polis, and will find his full 
development only in a relatively small society compared with our 
modern political society. Whether this is ali prejudice of 
Aristotle's time, or whether it has some greater importance, 

we must discuss later after we have seen more. 


I mention only one point -= the question whether there 1s not 

an optimum size for living together has become a practical question 
again in connection with urban politics, and some of the students | 
of urban politics now have regarded it as wise to refer to 
Aristotle himself because he has (inaudible) reputation, but 
because he stated this problem with unusual clarity. l 


Lecture IX 


Aristetie's Politics, November 6, 1967 


(A student paper was read at the beginning of this lecture.) 


Strauss: Yeu stated almest clearly the threat of the argument 
in this section. Starting from a pepular notien, accerding te 
which there are enly two regimes te Speak of, oligarchy and 
demecracy, Aristetle snews that it is wrong, Superficial, and 
yet he finally makes clear that the superficial view is net 
altegether granted, fer the reasen indicated, because əf these 
varieus parts ef the pelis, enly twe cembinations are impessible. 
A man can be peer and a Soldier and a magistrate and what have 
you, but he cannet be peer and rich at the same time and vice 
versa. Therefore the eligarchy-demecracy distinction is basic. 


I think I sheuld use this eccasien to make this whele argument 
somewhat clearer in the’ fourth beok altogether. Yeu remember 
the schema in Beek III--- kingship, aristecracy, equality, 
tyranny, eligarchy, and demecracy -- in this way, frem the 
best te the werst. It is almest the same as that of late 

in the Statesman. This has the advantage eof obvious complete- 
ness, because there are twe considerations -- number and 
geedcness~badness, but it is also semewhat misleading, because 
ene deesn't see frem this example that democracy is the rule 
ef the poor and eligarchy of the rich. 


We can, therefore, alse start in anether way ~- from the 
crude view, such as teday ene weuld say the two most 
interesting and cemmen regimes are democracy and communism -= 
in Aristetle's time, demecracy and eligarchy. 


This is the starting point, and that means the rule ef the 
peer ~- there are various gradatiens of that ~- but a 
prependerance ef the peer weuld surely be necessary, and a 
preponderance ef the rich in the eligarchy. Now beth are 
unSatisfactery because the ruler ef the peer means the rule 
ef those who cannet pessibly have the necessary educatien. 
That was Aristetle's peint, and the rule of the rich alse 
because wealth is a dubious type te rule. It has some claims 
te respect, but not altogether unquestionable. fherefere we 
see a blend of the twe, a mixture. Mixture can be just a 
mish-mash, but it can also be a true and judicious mixture. 
If it is a true er judicious mixture, the mixture is better 
than the extremes, anc has its lecus net here, but here. 
(Prefesser Strauss is writing en the blackboard.) This is 
the regime which Aristetle calls pelity. This is net yet 
quite clear frem teday's assignment what the polity means, 
but the pelity is a regime in which all men whe are able te 
supply themselves with heavy armer -- (inaudible), and ef 
course the knights in addition are full citizens. Se that 
means net very hizh, but net negligent in the property 
qualifications. 


But that means alse something else. Since the title fer 
full citizenship is based en a man's military service, as 
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light infantry, there is an ingredient ef virtue implied in 
the claim te citizenship. It is net full virtue, but seme 
virtue -- military virtue. Therefere it is higher than 

these merally neutral claims on being a free-born citizen 

er (inaudible). Still, we can imagine blends which demand mere 
than this kind ef military citizen virtue. Then we arrive 

at a higher thing, and that is called aristocracy. Here 

there is a certain ambiguity peinted eut by Aristetle. We 
have te make a distinctien between vulgar aristecracy, in 
which the netien ef perjury is net a very strict one, but 

a rather crude nstien ef gentility er decency or honesty. 
Virtue, in the strict sense, weuld be the aristocracy here, 
which would be undistinguishable frem what Aristotle describes 
er underlines as virtue in the Ethics. Is this clear? 


Se there are twe starting points altogether in the argument 
ef the Pelitics. Beth supplement each other, and this is 
theught as a mere pelitically possible ene, because it begins 
frem what is pelitically most ebvieus -- the conflict between 
demecracy and eligarchy. 


There is one little peint. Why is Aristotle dissatisfied 
with the view that demecracy is the rule of the majerity? 


Student: I feund him a little contradictory. At ene peint 
he uses an example ef 1300 people in a cemmunity, and 1000 ef 
them were rich, and they ruled pretty unfairly .. .» 


Strauss: That is not the point. Aristotle says rule of the 
ma jerity is nest gaed because in any republic or regime, the 
majority of these in the regime rules. If yeu have an 
eligarchy where 50 men are entitled to be rulers, then ef 
ceurse in the assembly, 26 is the majerity. It is nat 
terribly important, but one must bring it up. 


I was least satisfied with your use ef the werds actual and 
ideal but of course that is net your fault; thet is the fault 
ef Barker. Aristetle never speaks of ideal but he says the 
best regime. Since the word ‘best’ is much easier to under- 
Stand in English, and I tnink cerrespendingly in other 
languages, aS this artificial werd ‘ideal’ -- why ene 

must make the sensation I dan't understand. I think it 

is just the kind of silly convention, that a direct. and 
easily intelligible werd is not fine enough, or proper 

eneugh for academic discussians. 


(Prefesser Strauss now discusses twe papers frem last time.) 


Here is ene point -- "Is the Ethics sufficient to cope with 
the fundamental pelitical prablem, i.e., is the Ethics te the 
Falitics only the Ethics applied, or dees politics have a 

kind of autonomy which compels us to desert ethical consi- 
deratiens? That is a necessary questiezn, but we must alse 
raise the eppesite questisan. Is the ethical teaching embsdied 
in the Pelitics identical with the teaching of the Ethics? 
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That means te ge over the Palitics with a fine comb, and put 
together everything saic there about virtue, and alsə about 
individual virtues, and compare that with the Ethics. I 
remind yeu only of the passage 1283a, 20, where Aristotle 
Speaks of pelitical virtue, and pelitical virtue always 
means in Flato and Aristetle something lewer than moral 
virtue proper. 


"Even if the pelis has seme worst motives for ostracizing 
great men, the action will still be justified, for each 
regime will naturally and justly try to preserve itself." | 
But Aristotle dees not simply Say "justly". He says there 
is seme pelitical justice in that. 

Here is something abeut the difference between the medern 
conception and the classical cenception. According te the 
medern cenceptien, there may be wiSdem or reason in the whele, 
witheut there being wisdem er reasen ina Single part. That 
is cerrect. This way ef leeking at political seciety is 
generally knewn as the understanding of the state as a Ss 
machine, because in the machine no part is reasenable, and 
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yet it is a product ef reason. l / 
Then there is a very interesting discussien of Aristetle's 
riew that the great man, the eutstanding man,.is a whele end 
net a part. Therefere, he cannet be used aS a part and 
Subject to the whele. You illustrate this by a certain 

view ef Greek tragedy. This is reasenable. 


Yeu give seme reasons why it seems impossible te say witheut 
qualificatien that Aristetle eccupies a citizen’s perspective 
on pelitical. things. That is true, but as yeu say witheut 
qualification. To seme extent it is correct» 


I can explain this very briefly as fellews. If one takes 
the Ethics, which is the first part ef this work ef which 
the Pelitics is the secend part, and we have here the 
perspective ef the gentieman whe is the highest kind ef 
citizen. Here there is the neble -- the noble life, virtue, 
whatever yeu call it. That's the end beyond which he deesn’t 
lecke. This is very Sensible. That is, a man whos must have 
reasens why he shauld be cecent has, by this very reasen, 
ceased to be decent. Se that is net a question əf why ene 
Sheuld be decent. That is net a question for the moral man 
as məral mane Aristetle understands the perfect gentlemen 
accerdingly. 


But Aristetle stands here and leeks at this perspective, 
but at the same time he also stands here, and looks at it 
from the outside, and that is net the gentleman's view. 

In ether werds, he leoks at that happiness which all men 
desire and which is net witheut further ade identical with 
moral virtue. 
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Student: It's hard te see just what there is fer the nen- 
philesephic gentleman te de in the city -- what fər him is 
the difference between mere life and the goed life. He 
can't even ge te tragedy really, Since having understeed 
Aristetle, he understands that piety is nensense. 


Strauss: Oh, never - + + you burn se many bridges. 


Student: It is hard te understand what the nen-philesoephic 
gentlemen are suppesed te de in the city -- in what way 
dees their virtue transcend the city? . 


Strauss: Hew eften have yeu read the Pelitics? Have yeu 
cempletely fergetten Beeks VII and VIII -- - about the educatien 
ef the future gentlemen. 


Student: My point is that the gentlemen can know about the 
utility of piety e ece ” 


Strauss: Tragedy is not presented by Aristotle as an insti- 
tution of piety. 


Student: Ne, but I wendered what peint there ceuld be in 
going te see a tragedy. | 


Strauss: Isn't this shecking what yeu're saying? How many 
peeple ge te the theater witheut any particular religieus 
intention». Se what is geed fer peeple teday -- why sheuld 
this net be good fər Aristotle? In addition, is there not 
the enormeus field of pelitical activity ef the highest 
order. Look at a man like Pericles er Winston Churchill. 
Isn't this something highly resplendent which may fill a 
man's life, and keeping the memory ef such neble deeds? 

Is there not always a danger ef war? I grant you, immediately 
at the end ef a very big war, there is ne danger ef another 
big war right away, but apart from that, is there net always? 
Then yau are much teo rash, and Since this is an excusable 
infirmity in yeung peeple, let us disregard it. 


I don't knew whether we will cever the whole ground teday, 

but it is absolutely indispensable that we return again 

te the beginnings; etherwise, we will not know what we are 
deing. We will be unable to understand Aristotle's Politics 
er any other werk ef this kind, if we de net take it seriously, 
and that means if we do net regard it as addressed to us, 

and net te other people dead millennia ago, and we enly 

for seme Shallow interest of curiosity read it. 


Aristetle claims ta teach the pelitical truth for all times, 
therefore for us in particular. His subject at first glance, 
and also at the second glance, is the pelis, and present-day 
Secieties are not polized. Therefere, what Aristotle teaches 
is inapplicable. That yeu will hear from many people today. 
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There is semething very impertant te that. 


Let us reflect en it fer a moment. What is the character 
ef present-day secieties. The term which is frequently used 
is industrialized secieties, and that is semething different 
frem having undergone the Industrial Revelution, because 
these were net yet industrial secieties. The key point 
seems te be that today there is no lenger a need for a 

large farming pepulatien. As a matter of fact, that can 
almest disappear, and the tremendeus preblem of leisure time 
ceming up tegether with it. 


But ceming Somewhat cleser te the pelitical questien, in 
this seciety it is assumed there is no lenger a fundamental 
pelitical preblem. People mean that by saying the end ef 
ideelezy, an expression you must have heard, which means 
that the conflict ef regimes nas ceased te exist or te be ~- 
inpertant. A generatien age there were the three isms. 

No ene of yeu is old enough te remember that -- fascism, 
communism, and liberal demacracy. New fascism was finished, 
as yeu all knew. Liberal demecracy and communism survived, 
but they are bound te converge threugh welfdarism of liberal 
demecracy, and the inevitable liberalization ef communism on 
the ether. The demand fer censumer geeds, including jazz 
and ether things, as yeu knew, is beund te make even Mao’s 
China and Albania relatively liberal. ` 


In brief, we have here two facters which came to the fore, 
which are mere visible in the West fer the time being, but 
which are raising their heads in the East. Wealth, enermous 
wealth, due to ecanemics and technelegy, plus psychiatry, fər 
the preblems which cannet be selved by wealth, but by the 
means of wealth, because the psychiatrists are not inexpensive 
peeple. And behind that is the netien -- I can enly give 
yeu seme Slegans te point to you the facts of which yeu 

are aware. Man is net by nature aggressive, or to state 

-it in the eld werds, a formulation of Rousseau, man is by 
nature geed; enly if he is mere or less mistreated by bad 
secial ceanditiens, or including lack ef affection on the 
part ef his parents, that makes him aggressive -- you knew 
this kind ef thing. In other werds, there is no pslitical 
preblem. The problem is econemical, social, psychelegical, 
psychiatric. 


New let us grant all this, and then of course Aristetle’s 
Felitics is abselutely obselete; there is no daubt abeut that. 
But ene peint weuld still remain. We would still have te 
understand this werk without ideelesy -- this werk characterize: 
by affluence and psychslegy.e This werk, this society, differs 
radically frem all earlier secieties including our ewn seciety, 
because the ether is semethinz which we expect Will came 

within the next ten years perhaps, but is not yet here. 
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New when we try te understand this happy new word, and what 
its feundatiens are, we see very seen that this became 
pessible through a reinterpretation of something powerfully 
pressing Aristotle, namely of science. In the 17th 
century, Science was reinterpreted as being for the sake 

ef pewer, fer the sake of human power, or for the relief 

ef man’s estate, long befere these gadgets have been invented 
which make our life sə camfertable. Some men like Bacon, 
Descartes, Hobbes, and ethers, conceived əf science in this 
nevel function, and then it became seme centuries afterward 
an actuality. 


In Aristetle, as well as in the other ancient philesophies, 

the seciety, the polis, is impervieus to science. Science is 

a pursuit of a very small group of individuals which radically 
transcends the pelis, and which may have a kind of accidental 
use fer the pslis, but this is not its primary and essential 
function. It is an end pursued by the scientist er philesopher 
as such, and the end pursued by the neon-scientists, i.e., the 
large majority of any civil seciety, are radically different. 
This view was then changed, and se that the end ef science, 

the relief eof man’s estates, the better end of human conditions, 
the cenditiens became identical with the end supposedly to 

be pursued by the civil seciety itself, and there was there- 
fore harmony. 


Cennected with this great change was another one which is 

very important, but which I can mentien now only in passing. 
The pelis is a very small seciety as will be made clear 

by Aristetle later en, and was already clear by some allusions 
we have seen. 


New these new secieties in which we live, er in which these 
men whs make the prediction hepe te live, are of course 
republican Ssecieties, not menarchies. They claim te be 
demecratic, but let us say republican: New what abeut 
republics? We find republics in classical antiquity, but 
Since Alexander the Great the republics have lest their 
independence, and their being. The same happened in Rome 
Shortly afterward, and then we have somethings of cities, 
but net cemparable to what we find in classical antiquity, 
in Germany and Italy in the Middle Ages, especially Venice 
and Flerence. There were alse city-states like Athens, 
Sparta, or Reme, but that means yeu never had large-scale 
republics. There was a Roman Empire, but the koman Empire 
prevec to be absolutely ungevernable. On a republican basis 
it was to be transfermed into a monarchy, to say nothing of 
the fact that Rame was, ef ceurse, governed by the citizens 
ef Rome physically present in rome. there was nothing 
comparable te a modern republic. 


A larze-scale republic was regarded as impessible, and the 
first influential discussion, trying to estadlish the alter- 
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native, was the Federalist Fapers, partly prepared by 
Mentesquieu's Spirit of the iaws, but the most impertant 

peint in histery, possible beek, is the Federalist Papers. 

The Federalist Papers speke, ef ceurse, cf a large-scale 8 __ 
republic as a desirable pessibility, and it took two 
generatiens at least, meaning up te the Civil War included, — 
until it was preven that such a society is werkable. 


Yeu remember more literally than I de the famous saying of 
Linceln -= gevernment of the peeple by the peeple, and by 
which he meant, of course, a large-scale republic. ‘this 

was still a question, and since that time, since the American 
Civil War, the psessibility ef a large-scale republic was 
senseless -- a very short time ago. In Eurəpe the fate of 
the French Republic is a gsed example of the difficulties _ 
enceuntered there. But this is enly in passing. 


There is anether point mere important fer authors. I have 
Said up te now that there is a certain view accerding to 
which a beok like 4ristotle's Politics is utterly sbsolete, 
because we enter now a way of life in which pelitics has 
lest completely the impertance which it had for Aristotle, 
because there is ne longer a serious alternative ef regimes, 
and all selutions can be made, as they say, pragmatically, 
without getting excited and in a businesslike manner. 


Even if this is so, it is necessary to understand this new 
kind ef seciety, and that is net pessible except in centrast 
with the alternative regime, as yeu will see. Naw the second 
censideration is ef caurse that there is no certainty whatever 
as te this convergence of liberal demecracy and communism 
being the way of the future. Even granting that this weuld 
be the most reasonable selutien, where is it written that 

men always act reasonable? . There is quite some evidence 

te the centrary, and surely for the time being, still 

the difference, and that means a petential conflict, te 

~put it mildly, between liberal demecracy and cammunism 

is still the characteristic pelitical phenomenon, the 
fundamental pelitical phenomenon, i.e., the conflict ef 
regime, and therefore the netien ef regime as the tool ef 
analysis, if ene wants to use this term. Therefore, however 
immediately inapplicable the immediate recipes of Aristotle 
may be, the approacn, the kind ef questien which he raises, 
are fundamentally the same which we today must raise. 


Student: Toward the beginning ef the course, yeu mentioned 
at ene point that Aristetle recognized the need to put 
Science, in a certain sense, tə the service of the polis, 
in that every polis required certain measures fer its own 
defense. To what extent does this admission on Aristotle's 
part constitute a qualificatian of wnat yeu stated te be 
his csnceptien ef the relatisnship between science and 
Seciety, radically different ends? 
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Strauss: Yeu mean military inventiens .. . these inventions 
did net mean the propssitien that frem new on science should 
devete itself radically te such purpsses. It meant only that 
what was dene -- how leng after Aristotle, when Syracuse was 
cenquered -~ twe centuries after Aristetle, when Archimedes 
helped the city. He regarded this aS a very dirty business, 
net in the way in which a medern liberal physicist weuld 


regard it er a chemist weuld regard it, in chemical or 2 
bislegical warfare, but rather the mechanic's job, net the | 
jeb ef a theoretically interested man. ~ 


Student: This fact of military self-defense seems to suggest 
there is ssmething inherent abeut the existence of a pelis 
cenfrented with other polises .. à 


Strauss: Peli > « à 


Student: . « « which makes for same kind of unien between 
the demands of society and these ef science. 


Strauss: That is much mere cemplicated, and we cannet threw 
this up teday, as we should. Let me say only this. We, 

have te take part ef yeur question, and that is this. What 
are the limitatiens, the essential limitations, əf Aristotle's 
teachings, nət merely with a view te teday, we know that, but 
even given what was knewn in his time. There is one strong 
peint ef which yeu reminded us, and anether connected is this. 
New let us assume this line ef argument. We must admit 
military image, and at this moment we let in evil, because 
there will be other inventions, and even military inventisns 
will lead te political changes. Then we get an infinite 
technelegical develepment where ments products and toeels 
become his master. What can Aristetle d> about tnat? What 
remedy does he have? l 


He had this remedy -- namely, that there weuld be periodical 
cataclysms, natural catastrephies, where human life would 
almost cempletely disappear, chiefly in the form of deluges. 
Very Small groups of men weuld survive en high mountains, 

se that the polis could start again. In beth cases, Aristotle 
assumes something which we may call the “geedness of nature." 
Nature will prevent that man will became sə big, Sə pewerful, 
that he becemes a Slave of his ewn werks. 


We can no lenger have this trust in the goodness of nature. 
That argument was already made in classical antiquity, that 
if a catastrophe can destroy say 99% ef the numan race, there 
is neo reasen why a given catastrephe might not destrey 1007, 
and tnen there weuld be the end. There weuld be ns possible 
resteratien of human lives. Se, in Aristetle's view as he 
stated it, it is not tenable, but this dees net mean that 

the questiens which he regards as the primary questiens te 

be addressed ta pelitical facts, and the appreaach which he 
has is net fundamentally seund. That noero can sensibly say. 
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New let us turn te teday's assignment. We can read enly a 
very few passages. Let us begin at the beginning ef Beek IV, 
where Aristetle states in a clear way what is the subject of 
pelitical science, and Aristetle cempares here pelitical 
science er art with semething like gymnastics. 


Student: 1288b, 10. "In all the arts and the sciences that 
are net merely sectienal, but that in relation tə some one 
class er subject are complete, it is the function ef the 
single art er science te study what is suited te each class. 
Fer instance, what sort ef gymnastic exercises are beneficial 
fer what sert of bedilyv frame, and what is the best sert for 
the best must naturally suit the persen of the finest natural 
endewment and equipment, and alse what ene exercise taken by 
all is the best fer the largest number, fer this is alse a 
questien fer gymnastic Science. In additien, in case some- 
ene desires a habit ef beady and knewledge ef athletic exercises 
that are net the enes adapted te him, it is clear that the 
task ef the trainer and gymnastic master te preduce this 
capacity, alse just as much." 


Strauss: This is the analegy, teaching us what Aristotle 
presents as political science. Pelitical science, in the 
first place, must be cancerned with the best regime, net 

. regime in the sense of diet fer the exercise of the bedy, 
but the regime ef the pelis, and then what is best fer mest 
peli, mest cities, and alse as he makes clear, if you nave 

a given pelis with its regime and its laws, and it may np 

a better ene, if enly they weuld think ef it as that. These 
are the full tasks ef pelitical Science. 7 


Aristetle puts a strenger emphasis en the lesser, lower 

tasks ef pelitical science, namely, what is good for mest 
cities, er what te de ina given city, as distinguished frem 
the best regime. Otherwise, the inspiratien is quite platenic. 


A little later, in 1289a, 13, there is anether statement 
abeut regimes and laws which we shall read. 

Student: "And after this it needs the same discriminatien 
alse te discern the laws that are the best, and these that 
are Suited te each ef the ferms ef regimes. Fər the laws 
sheuld be laid down, and all peeple lay them dewn te suit 
the regime. . The regimes must net be made te suit the laws, 
for a regime is the regulatien ef the effices of the state 
in regard te the mede of their distribution, and te the 
questien, What is the severeign pewer in the state, and 
what is the ebject əf each community." 


Strauss: Yes, what is the end teward which it strives. The 
peliteia, in other werds, the regime, determines twe things: 
What the everall ebjective ef pelitical life should be, say 
freedom er wealth er whatever it may be, and for the same 
reaSen it determines what kind ef men sheuld hold the pewer, 
these akin to the end; etherwise, there weuld be a radical 
disharmeny. 
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Aristetle refers in the sequel te the 6 regimes he had 
mentioned in Beek III, and he claims te have speken ef 
kingship and aristecracy, the twe best, and must new turn 
te the feur ethers. 


Student: 1289b, 17-19. .". e « ef which ef the ether ferms, 
twe is desirable, fer what peeple, Since prebably fer seme 
demecracy is necessary mere than eligarchy." 


Strauss: Se, in ether werds, demecracy, accerding te the 

severe dectrine ef Boek III, a (inaudible) regime, may be 
necesSary, and that leads then te the very interesting questien -- 
is there net a kind ef tension between the Palitics, which must 

be cencerned with what is expedient, and the teaching ef the 
Ethics. Then he puts this questien en a breader basis, 

and raises the queStien of why there is a number ef regimes, 

and the answer is because there is a variety ef parts ef the 
pelis, and this gives rise te the pessibility əf a variety 

ef regimes. 


In 1290b, 21, we find a fundamental reasening. This we 
sheula read. 


Student: "It has been stated that there are Several ferms 
ef regimes, and what is the cause ef this. But let us take 
the starting peint that was laid dewn befere, and say that 
there are mere ferms than these mentiened, and what these 
ferms are, and why they vary. Fer we agree that every city 
pessesses net ene part, but several. Therefsre, just as in 
case we intended te ebtain classification ef animals, we 
sheuld first define the preperties necessarily belonging te 
every animal, fer instance, seme with the Sense organs, 

the machinery fer masticating and fer receiving feed through 
the meuth and the stamach, and in additien te this, the lece- 
metive ergans of the varieus species, and if there were only 
se many necessary parts, but there were different varieties 
ef these, I mean fer instance certain varieus kinds ef 

meuth and Stemach and sensery ergans, and also the locemetive 
parts as well, the number ef pessible combinations of these 
variations will necessarily preduce a variety of kinds ef 
animals, fer it is not paessible fer the same animal te 

have Several different sorts ef mouths, nor similarly of 
ears either, se that when all the pessible combinatiens ef 
these are taken, all preduce animal species, and there will 
be aS many Species ef the animals as there are combinations 
ef the necessary parts. Se, in the same way also, we shall 
classify the varieties ef the regimes that have been mentiened, 
fer cities alse are compssed not ef ene, but of several 
parts, as has been said often." 


Strauss: We may, therefore, say that Aristetle's dectrine 

ef regimes is based en a kind ef pelitical anatomy, just as 
there is a zeelesical anatemy, which is a fundamental part 

ef zeelezy, giving us a cemplete survey ef the possible species. 
Therefere that weuld be a true system» We can de the same 
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thing in pelitics knowing these parts, and he acts ən it in 

- the sequel, and therefere he finds eut that the twə 
incempatible things in the same individuals are wealth and 
peverty, and therefere eligarchy and democracy. — 


Student: But surely the primary intent ef Aristətle’s 
bielegical (inaudible) and it would Seem also we could extend 
the analegy te political teaching, is net the varieus cembi- 
natiens ef parts, but the whele, and this kind of argument is 
avery rare ene. This, if yeu censider Aristotle’s biolegy, 

is net really what he thinks, abeut why Species that are, exist. 


Strauss: But is this net behind it -- the principle which 
net every species which is a et to the eensrat 
schema must be (inaudible). 


Student: The reasen fer that has nething te do with cembinations 
ef parts. It has te de with the whele, which in this case is 
a particular animals -” 


Strauss: There may be campatibilities, and there might be 

a time when it. might be perfectly pessible accerding te 

the schema. It deesn't exist in half. The question, at 
first glance, wsuld be pessible. Then a deeper investigatien 
might shew that pesple everleeked a finer point that it is 
net in fact pessible, altheugh accerding to the general order, 
it seemed te be. 


Student: The key te that weuld seem net te lie in the parts, 
but in the whole. 


Strauss: But which whele .. . yeu mean the whole cembinatien. 
I think the difference weuld be between a mere superficial and 
a mere prefeund investigatien ef the whole. Compatibilities ` 
means precisely what is campatible se as te forma whele. 


Immediately fellewing Aristetle states what the parts ef the 
pelis are, and he enumerates explicitly eight, as yeu see if 
yeu turn te 129la, 34, but immediately afterwards he speaks 
witheut mentiening the number nine of nine, se there would be 
nine such parts. I would advise yeu te keep in mind this 
section on the parts of the polis, because there will be ether 
enumeratiens later on, and it is useful te cempare them. 


New a passage which we have te censider is 129la, 9, when he 
brings up the fifth part. 


Student: “The fifth class is the one te defend the city in 
war, which is ne less indispensable than the others, if the 
peeple are net te beceme the slaves of those who come against 
them. For surely it is quite out ef the question that it 
Sheuld be proper te give the name ef city to a cemmunity 

that is by nature a slave." 


Strauss: That is very interesting. The expressien "by 
nature a Slave" we have found in Beek I, as the crucial part 
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ef the discussien ef slavery, and there the natural slave was 
a man whe was because of his stupidity or camplete lack ef 
self-centrel unable te take care ef himself and needed a 
master. Here we have the medern netien ef Slavery, what is 

by nature slavish. A pelis which is unable to defend itself / 
because it dees net have an army is by nature slavish, net 
because they are net intelligent, but because it is impessible 
fer such a pelis te survive. New this has censequences far 
the questien of slavery. A cammunity ef men whs are unwilling 
te stance up fer their independence ər their freedom cannet S 
cemplain if they are unstable, and here we will fine a bridge 
frem the useless natural slaves (inaudible) to the useful # 
cenventienal slaves, which Aristetle makes use ef even in 

his best regime. They weuld be servants not because they | 
ceuld net take care of themselves, because of merals, but 
because ef lack ef Stamina. 


Now, teward the end af this passage in 1291lb, he speaks ef 
the enly twe uncembinable parts, which are the rich and the 
peer. l 


Student: "New as fer the ether faculties, many people think 
that it is pessible fer them te be possessed in csmbinatien. 
Fer example, fer the same men te be the seldiers that defend 
the city in war, and the farmers that till the land, and the 
artisans, and alse the ceuncillers ... " 


Strauss: Ina demecracy « e e 


Student: “And indeed all men claim te possess virtue, and 
think themselves capable of filling mest ef the effices ef 
state, but it is not pessible fer the same man ts be peer and 
riche" ; 


Strauss: Men will resist everybedy, hewever dumb. The same 
man cannet be rich and peer. 


Student: "Hence, these seem te be in the fullest sense the 
parts ef the state, rich man er peer." 


Strauss: In ether werds, on the basis ef the məst cemmon 
epinien, it has great ferce because it is universally admitted. 


Student: “And alse, the fact that the rich are usually few, 
and the peer are many, makes these two among the parts ef the 
State appear as eppssite sections, so that the superier claims 
ef these classes are even made the guiding principles upen 
which regimes are censtructed, and it is thought that there 
are twe ferms ef regimes, democracy and eligarchy ." 


Strauss: Se Aristetle in a way vindicates the pepular wreng 
epinien as intelligible, given these premises generally made. 
Then he turns te the questien of the kinds ef denmacracy and 
eligarchy te which he devetes the sequel. 
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New let us read the passage regarding demecracy -- 1291b, 39. 


Student: "This, therefere, is ene kind ef demecracy where the 
offices are held en property qualificatiens, but these lew 
enes, altheugh it is essential that the man whe acquires the 
specified ameunt sheuld have the right te held effice, and the 
man whe leses it sheuld net held effice, and another kind ef 
democracy is fer all the citizens that are net epen te 
challenge, en scere ef birth..." 


Strauss: Net enly en scere ef birth, but criminals whe have 
net paid their taxes, er have net preperly taken care ef the 
- graves ef their parents, certainly in Athens.. 


Student: ". . « wnimpeachable, te have a share in effice, but 
fer the law te rule, and anether kind ef demecracy is fer all 
te share in the effices en the mere qualificatien ef being a 
citizen, but fer the law te rule. Anether kind ef demecracy 
is where all the ether regulatiens are the same, but the 
multitude is severeign and net the law. This cemes abeut when 
the decrees ef the assembly everride the law. This state ef 
things is breught abeut by the demagegues, fer in the cities 
ef the demecratic gevernment guided by law, the demagogue dees 
net arise, but the best classes ef citizens are in the rest 
preminent pesitien, but where the laws are net ae Pio 
demagecues arise, fer the cemmen peepie become a Single cu ll... 
menarch, since the many are sovereign, ret individuals, but 
cellectively." 


Strauss: In ether werds, net even laws, but rule by decree.. 
That is the werst and extreme kind ef demecracy. Similarly, 
he speaks in tne sequel abeut feur kinds ef oligarchy, and in 
1292b, 22, there is a more detailed descriptien ef the feur 
kinds ef demecracy-. 


Student: “When, therefere, the farmer class and the class 
pessessed ef mederate preperty is severeign over the gevernment." 


Strauss: That is te say, when yeu have a property qualificatien, 

and preferably a landed preperty qualification, then yeu get 

: goed kind ef demecracye Why? Why de these men rule accerding 
e laws? : 


Students: ". e e fer they have a liveliheed if they werk, but 
are net able te be at leisure, se that they put the law in 
centrel, and held the minimum ef assemblies necessary, and 
the ether persens have the right te take part when they have 
acquired the preperty assessment fixed by the law." 


Strauss: Now we can figure eut ene ether psint. If this is se, 
if this is a farming demecracy, and they have te de their hard 
werk ane cannet have many assemblies, whe is da ing the daily 
pelitical werk? whe will be the magistrate? Ihe rich péspli, 
but they are elected by tne caemos, and they have te give an 
acceunt ef their deings te the demes, but the pelitical ruling 
itself is exercised by the gentlemen. That is one pessibility. 
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Therefere, the werst thing yeu can de, frem this peint ef view, | 
is te enable the peer te partake ef the legislative and judicial 
life by paying them fer that service, and that was the thing 
which in Athens was intreduced, and ef ceurse shecked all the 
gentlemen, but made pessible that a peer man ceuld be a judge. 
This will develep at greater lengths later en. 


Let us read the passage in 1294b, 6. This makes Semewhat 
clearer the Aristetelian netien ef a mixed regime, this 
netien which yeu still find in the Federalist Papers -- mixed 
gevernment, which has played such a eves rele threugheut the 


ages. 


Student: "In the third place is a Wenbinatten ef the twe 
systems, taking seme features frem the eligarchical law, and 
seme frem the demecratic. I mean, fer example, that it is 
theught te be demecratic fer the effices te be assigned by 
let, fer them te be elected eligarchic, and demecratic fer 
them net te have a preperty qualificatien, and eligarchic te 
have ene» Therefere, it is aristecratic and pelitical ...™" 


Strauss: Pelitical meaning preper fer a pelity, fer this 
kind ef rule. 


Student: "ə « « te take ene feature frem ene ferm, and the 
ether frem the ether, frem eligarchic that errices are te be 
elected, and frem denecracy that this is net te be en a preperty 
qualificatien.” 


Strauss: Here is a peint which Aristetle will alse explain 
later en. Thd democratic principle ef veting men inte effices 
is by let. This is the theught fer which we are ne lenger se 
familiar with and we take it fer granted, that individuals 

are running fer effice and veted inte effice. This is fren 
the strict, classical peint ef view, net demecratic, because 
if they are men, yeu judge them accerding te merit, and 

- this is an aristecratic sense. The demecratic principle which 
gives everyene the sane pessibility te come inte any ruling 
effice is by let, ne human interference. What dees it mean 
that every bern American can beceme President ef the United 
States? We knew quite well that there is noone here, even a 
bern citizen, whe has a chance. But if that is a matter of 
let, anyene might (inaudible). The ether kind ef veting was 
called electing and cheesing by raising the hand, veting fer 
semeene. This is net as demecratic, and the cambinatien is 
Clear that demecratic -- ne preperty qualificatien, and 
eligarchic -- a preperty qualificatien. 


Student: It seems like the best type ef demecracy is really 
an eligarchy. 


Strauss: What de yeu mean by that? The rule ef the rich? 


Student: The rule by the rich farmers, whe have a leisure class. 
In a sense you get the same drawbacks. The peeple whe faveree 
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demecracy wanted demecracy se that the rich weuldn't rule. 
In this case, the best type ef demecracy is an eligarchic 
democracy. 


Strauss: Yes, just as yeu can say the best elizarchy is the 
mest demecratic eligarchy. Aristetle denies that they are 
mixed. A mixture is a censcieus blend, but even the best 
demecracy and the best eligarchy as presented here claim te — 
be in strict accerdance with the demecratic principle. 

We must shake en that. The thing that ene ceuld say is that 
a nice gentleman farmer must actually rule and lead the armies. 
The mass ef the pepulatien is farming -- the peor farmer. 

The treuble is that these wealthy peeple become, Seener er 
later, the crediters, and the peer beceme the debters. There 
raises a great cenflict, and seme ef the crediters may be 
perfectly cerrect men but want te have their interest paid 
regularly, and this werks hardships. Then there are risings 
ef debters, senetimes leading inte killings ef crediters, 

and se there must be samething mere te pretect the debters. 
Yeu had it in this ceuntry at the a and later. ene 

Se this is net se simple. 


The enly selutien weuld be that this ruling class consist ef 
true gentlemen, i.e., men, when financial demands are cencerned, 
weuld rather relax than insist. As Aristetle says in the 
Ethics, "a just man is a man whe demands lest than is his due." 
In ether werds, if yeu have a ruling class consisting ef truly 
virtueus men, then it weuld be a different prepesitien, and 
that is exactly the Aristetelian selutien, when he comes te 

it in Beeks VII anà VIII. Even there there is a difficulty, 
because these peer free-bern men whe still claim seme 
participatien in legislatien, because after all there must 
be a way they can make their needs and grievances felt, and 
there is a certain inapprepriateness invelved, that the gentle- 
men, assuming fer a mement that there is such a class, that 

, the gentlemen sheuld have te give an acceunt ef their deings 
“te the denos, that the higher sheuld give an account te the. 
lewer. There is a certain indignity invelved in that; se, 

hew can yeu selve this difficulty? Answer: if yeu den't have 
a demes., If the tilling ef the seil or ether werk ef this 
kind is dene by fereigners er Slaves -- that is ene of the 
Selutiens theeretically. All the preblems caused at all 

times by the demes are selved by the nen-existence ef the 
denes, but even this dsesn't quite werk eut because the 

Slaves will net be nice all the time, if they do net have 

the prespect ef emancipation. After seme generatiens, yeu 
have the kind ef demes, the free men, whe can be as unruly 

as if they were already citizens. Se it seems there is ne 
elegant selutien. 


Lecture X 
Aristetle's Pelitics, Nevember 8, 1967 


(A student paper was read at the beginning ef this lecture.) 


Strauss: When Aristetle speaks ef tyranny, there is ene kind 
which he says is a barbaric ferm. What dees this mean in 
terms mere familiar te us? 


Student: Despetism. 


Strauss: Despetism yes, but this is ef ceurse a term which 
was intreduced rather by Mentesquieu in the 18th century, not 
here by Aristetle. But the thing called the Persian Empire. 
This weuld be a tyranny. But why is that so? By what right 
can Aristetle say that? There is enly, strictly Speaking in 

a Sense, every Subject, all subjects including the princes ef 
the bleed, are slaves ef the king» Se ina later fermula, 
there is enly ene free man, the king, and all others are 
Slaves. This is, ef ceurse, net literally true, because quite 
a few peeple are free men, and have Slaves ef their ewne But 
ultimately there is ne pretectien against the arbitrary wealth 
. ef the king. Semething which shecks the Greeks especially is 
the way in which the subjects appreached the king, and which 
the Greeks called preskynesis, which is right frem the werd 
fer deg, coming down, like an utmost submissiveness, unbeceming | 
a free man. 


I begin again with semewhat ef a general introduction, and 
in a way all the details mest ef yeu, and I think all ef you, 
will ferget very seen, unless you repeat the study ef the 
Pelitics. But there are certain very general points which 
are not necessarily, not immediately Aristetelian, which we 
must semehew keep in mind, whatever we de afterwards. New 
frem every peint ef view, we must try te understand what we 
are deing aS pelitical scientists. We must knew what we are 
deing. Self-knewledge is abselutely necessary , unless we 
are willing te be mere technicians, and that has ne need fer 
thinking, but enly fer being geed technicians. 


New what is implied in the fact that we are or desire to be 
up-te-date pelitical scientists. That means we must try te 
clarify eur primary assumptions, these humble assumptions which 
are perhaps never mentioned in classrooms, but nevertheless 

are effective in whatever we de, and be it only an assumption 
that we ought te-treat pelitical things scientifically. That 
gees without saying, but that dees not go properly witheut seme 
thinking about it. We can alse call it still more simply -- 

we must clarify eur elementary fundamental epiniens, but eur 
epiniens, for example, that we must treat pelitical matters 
scientifically, are net Simply our epiniens. I mean net 
epiniens which we generated en the basis ef our experiences, 
but the epiniens we have taken ever, which we have inherited. 
These are the sediments, we can say, ef the opiniens cenerateé 
by early Americans. Therefore, the clarification ef eur 
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epiniens requires understanding ef these inherited opiniens 

. as originally meant, because when a man Says today, I want 

te treat pelitical things scientifically, he repeats Jehn 
Stuart Mill. In a way he repeats Aristetle, and yet he means 
it differently. But we must understand it in the primary 
meanings in order te understand the present day meaning, the 
present day meaning being the result ef a medification of the 
eriginal meaning. We do net understand eur opiniens cerrectly 
if we de net understand them as due te medificatiens ef 
earlier epiniens, and if we de net understand the reasens 
why the modificatiens teek place. 


I give yeu ene example ef understanding as eriginally meant.. 
One ef the ferefathers ef what is called pelitical science 

and what is understeed as political science is, I think 
universally admitted, Machiavelli. The ordinary appreach to 
Machiavelli teday is te say, well, Machiavelli, that was a 

man ef the Renaissance, and if we want te understand Machiavelli, 
we have first te unéeerstand the Renaissance, and then see 
Machiavelli within this great mevement. That is very plausible 
teday, but that is net the way in which Machiavelli understood 
himself. Machiavelli didn't know that he was a member ef `` 
er an inmate ef the Renaissance. This appears se in 
retrespect, and, en the centrary, eur netion of Renaissance 

is partly derived frem eur knewleadge ef Machiavelli's werk. 

But we must first see what Mathiavelli intended and achieved, 
as he meant it. Otherwise, we miss Semething ef great 
impertance. 


I weuld like te illustrate this fer a mement by a mere general 
example, because this cencerns all the cencepts we use in 
secial science, fer example, the cencept like the intellectual, 
which yeu find yeu can use everywhere in pelitical science, 
secielegy, daily papers, nevels, and what have you». There 

is a great preblem hidden in this werd. I read you a sentence 
frem a French writer ef the late 18th century, Lapriere, and 
he says here that the man ef letters cannet be impertant, and 
he dees net wish te be impertant. If we want te understand 

the intellectual, we have te censider this great modificatien 
ef the netien ef the man ef letters whe is not impertant, 

Say compared te the nobility er ruling service, and who dees 
net even wish te be impertant. It is enly a somewhat different 
ferm ef the eld distinctien made by Plate and such peeple 
between the philosephers and the sephists. Yeu can very well 
Say if yeu are an efficer ef the Internal Revenue Service or 

a statistician that they are all intellectuals, and fer these 
practical purpeses, it may be perfectly sufficient to treat 
them as if they were identical. But if yeu want te have a 

mere than technical understanding and statistical understanding, 
this distinctien between the philesepher and the technician 

er between the man of letters, accerding te Lapriere, a man 

whe is net a man ef letters may be very well much mere 
impertant than all the ether werk we are deing in the secia) 
sciences. 
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This is enly an illustratien ef the necessity ef understanding 
varieus phenemena with which we are cencerned as they are 
eriginally meant. Perhaps we can then shew by a prefeund 
analysis, net by mere appearances, that self-understanding is 
inadequate, er as they say new ideelegical, and must therefore 
be rejected. But we have te shew that, and the fact that 

Karl Marx asserted that dees net make it a preof, ef ceurse. 
Frem this point ef view, we can say if we de net engage in 
this kind ef reflectien, we will be very parechial secial 
scientists, as parechial as an elè weman from a meuntainsus 
district in the most remete parts ef Eurepe er ef Asia; we 
enly believe te be nen-parechial because we read the newspapers, 
See ever the TV screen, abeut the ceuntries of Eurepe and Asia; 
perhaps we travel theres, and remain aS parechial aS we were 
when we set eut. That is net an insignificant point. 


New if we take this task serieusly, we are compelled seoener 
er later te pay special attentien te Aristetle'’s Pelitics, 
the greunadwerk ef pelitical science. The theme, as I have 
Said mere than ence and yeu have seen with yeur ewn eyes, is 
peliteia, regime. Let us new put tegether the main points 
we have learned abeut it. 


: i 


In every seciety there is a ruling part. Never de the laws, 
as such, full rule, because the laws are the werk ef the ta 
ruling party: In ether werds, Aristetle by implicatien denies. 
that there is such a thing as the general will, ef which 
Rousseau speke. There can be a will directed teward the 

. Commen goed, but it is net a will issuing from the generality 
ef the inhabitants ef the pelis. Fer if what rules is the 
will ef the majerity, the ma jerity of adult freemen, let us 
say, then this is a gemecracy, ieee, Yule of the poer, because 
the enly stable majerity is the majerity ef the poor, and 

the peer, hewever numereus they may be, are still a part. 


New that is the first peint. The secend point -- every king 
ef regime has its specific end in view. In democracy, as 
Aristotle will explain later in Beek VI, the end is freedom. 
The title tə participatien in the regime is te be a free-bern 
man and the enë is freedom. That is a cemplicated questien 
which Aristetle will discuss later. The csnnection is this. 
The part, the ruling part, is dedicated to an end te which 

it is akin. Say oligarchy, wealth». The wealthy as wealthy 
are dedicated te the preservatien and te the (inaudible) ef 
wealth. New these twe things ceme tegether in the assertien 
which we have heard teday, that a regime is kind ef a way 

ef life ef the city. What is a life, a way ef life? This is 
aspiratiens and fulfillments striving fer ends and achieving 
eo ends. Therefere, the regime is the way of life in ths 
citye 


New fer a better understanding ef the netien ef regime, which 
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neene has stated as clearly as Aristotle, we have te centrast 
the netien ef regime with centemperary equivalents. These 
equivalents are such netiens as, net gevernment that is tee 
narrew, aS seciety, civilizatien, er culture. Seciety is 

tee nendescript and culture is semewhat mere meaty, and 
therefere I prefer this tern. 


I will have te say ene werd abeut this netion. Originally 
culture, ceming fren the Latin werd cultura, means a cultivatien 
ef the seil in the first place, and then it is easily applied 
‘te the cultivatien ef the mind, and frem this it fellews that 
there is ene and only ene culture, namely the preper cultiva- 
tien ef the mind. The wreng enes deo net deserve te be called 

` cultivatiens ef the mind. This was the traditional netien 
which ruled until the 19th century and then in the 19th 

century it became collaterally the usage te use it in the 
plural, as a very neble thing, te speak ef cultures, i.e., a 
variety ef cultivatiens ef the mind equally legitimate. 

What we find new in the daily use ef the werd is enly the 
cempletely decayed versien ef that, where any recellection that 
it had ence, anything te de with the mind, is cempletely 
fergetten. 


What is a culture then, accerding te the new vulgar netien? 

One can Sav exactly what Aristetle means ef the regime, the 
(inaudible), the way ef life ef seciety. But it is ebvieusly 
semething very different frem regime, because the regime, the 
pelitical establishment, weuld be enly a small part of the 
culture. There weuld be pelitical, ecənemic, secial, religious, 
techneleczical, and se en. Let us say culture has n ingredients 
which are meant te be equal in principle. Now this is partly 
directed against the Marxist netien that there is a supra- 
structure anè an infra-structure, the infra-structure being 

the medes ef productien, and against this, the ordinary 

netien ef culture says we have ne right te assume that the 
modes ef preductien are determinative ef the sther ingredients 
ef culture, which, te that extent, the cencept of culture is 

an attempt te everceme a certain degmatisn. 


New, te see the main peint. These end ingredients ef 
culture -~ pettery, felklere, gevernment, dances, etc. -- 
are in principle equally (inaudible). You leek at them 

and try te understand them and see if there is a cannectien 
between the varieus ingredients and a necessary contingent 
between ene anether. 


This is indeed the case fer the medern secial scientist, whe 

as such is a behalder in principle ef all cultures, and all 
these cencepts, which he uses, are meant tə be teels fer 

@pening up any culture, be it enes ewn, be it a foreign culture, 
be it a present ene, be it ene ef the past. But it is ene 

thing te be a vehelder ef a culture, and another thing te 

be a participant, or, if ene may se se, the inmate of a culture. 


Fer the inmate, things leek different. The first step we 

take teward the understanding ef Aristetle is if we make clear 
te eurselves the difference between the beholder and the 
participant. 


Fer the participant, net all ingredients ef a culture are | 
equal. There are seme, te put it cautieusly, which are | 
leeked up te, and ethers which are there and are impertant, — 
but which are net leeked up te. If peeple had, fer example, 
varieus kinds ef arts, ways ef preductien, that dees net mean 
that they leek up te them. They may leek up te the master of 
the art, but even that master ef the art is net the ultimate 
thing te which they leek up. There is a preponderance ef that 

te which they leek up. It is, in the first place, the end to 
which their seciety is dedicated. That means what Aristetle 
calls the end of the regine, ef the whole order, the whele 
seciety as structured. But behind that regime and its end, 
in a way deeper than it, is the superhuman pewers ef pewer -- 
the geds er ged leeked up te. 


In Aristotle's Pelitics, the gods have preceded inte the 

back let, as we have already Seen, and we will see more 

Clearly in the future. I mentiened already the fact that the 
pelis fer Aristetle is semething natural, as he says at the 
beginning, and this means alse and perhaps mest impertantly, 

it is nət Something hely. Yeu must have read or heard in 
general civilization ceurses’ that the Greek polis was net 

simply a state, but at the same time a church. I think that 

is ene ef the things that are generally said, and which are, 

as a first statement, justifiable. But that weuld mean 

that the pelis is something hely. This is no lenger the 

case. Aristetle was net the first te effect the change; the 
greatest pre-Aristotelian decument ef tnat is te see its ò 
history, in which we have a religieus understanding of the pelis. 


This dees net mean that Aristetle's polis, the pelis as 
-Aristetle understands it, is secular. That is a peint ef 
impertance which I weuld like te mentien already new. The 
secular state is a medern phenemenen. If we trace the secular 
state te its erigin, we weuld arrive, net at Machiavelli, but 
at Hobbes. I quete te yeu the mest significant passage in 
Hobbes, which I queted in my Natural Right in Histery, page 199. 
Hebbes' last werd ən the questien ef public worship is that 
the cemmenwealth may establish public wership and then run 
it dewn peeple's threats, ef ceurse, but it doesn't have te. 
If the cemmenwealth fails te establish public wership, if it 
allews “many serts ef wership," as it may, "it cannet be said 
that the commenwealth is ef any religien at all." Se this 
netien that the cammenwealth is net ef any religion at all is 
Clearly stated by Hebbes in the (inaudibie), chapter 31. 

Leu w 
Hebbes allews the severeign te establish a religien, he may 
do that, but it is net a necessity. The commenwealth itself 
is a religien ane that means in ether werds, religien is 
strictly private, which then became a demand, aS you knew of 
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the medern liberal mevement. At the beginning is a man whe 
at first glance dees net leek like a liberal -- Thomas Hobbes. 


New if we try then, in erder te understand this somewhat 
better, this difference between Aristotle and Hebbes, what 

is a mere precise fermulatien of this difference? I am 

serry I cannet de better than te read you a few sentences 
frem my Natural Richt beek en page 198. There was ene 
fundamental ebjection te Hobbes’ basic assumptien-which he 
felt very keenly. His dectrine is based en the view that 

a fear of fire ang death is the roet ef civil order. In 

many cases a fear ef fire and death prove te be a weaker ferce 
than the fear ef hell fire er the fear of god. This difficulty 
is well illustrated by twa widely Separated passages in 
(inaudible). 


In the first passage, Hebbes says that the fear ef the pewer 
ef men, that is te say, the fear ef violent death, is cemmenly 
greater than the fear ef the pewer ef spirits invisible, that 
is te say, than religien. In the second passage he says that 
the fear ef darkness and ghests is greater than other fears, 
meaning than the fears ef violent death, among ethers. 

Se that is a clear centradictien, and Hebbes saw his way te 
selve it. The fear ef invisible pewers is stronger than: 

the fear ef vislent death 23 lung as people believe in 
invisible pewers, that is te say, as leng as they are under 
the spell ef delusions about the true character of the werld. 
The fear of vielent death, which is naturally the greatest 
fear, comes fully inte its ewn as seen as people have become 
enlightened. The whele scheme suggested by Hobbes requires 
for its eperatien the weakening or rather the elimination ef 
the fear ef invisible pewers. As leng as this fear is strong, 
there will be rule ef the pesple whe know best about the 
invisible pewer and haw te appease them, i.e., the priest, 

and there will be censtant turmail, and the power will net 
prebably be in the hanes ef the authority. 


Hebbes’ scheme requires such a radical change ef orientatien 
as can be breught abeut enly by the disenchantment ef the 
werld, as it has well been called, by the diffusion ef 
Scientific knowledge, er by pepular enlightenment. Hsbbes 

is the first dectrine that necessarily and unmistakenly 
peints te a "thoreushly enlightened," that is to say, an a- 
religieus or atheistic seciety, as a solution ef the social 
or pelitical preblem. This mest impertant implication of 
Hebbes' doctrine was made explicit net many years after his 
death, by Pierre Bayle, who attempted te preve that an 
atheistic seciety is pessible in his werk en the cemet, » 2 
the comet which-appeared in the year 1600 er so, and which 
has semewhat of a misleading title. The main point, the cere 
ef the beek, is the presf that an atheistic seciety is possible. 
Neene hae been atheistic befsere Bayle, and mere than we 
exrdinariiy think, because they usually did net Say that 

they were atheists, fer very zeed reasens, at least ef 
prudence, semetimes of decency. But neene had sugzested 
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that an atheistic seciety is pessible, and, ef course, neene, 
that includes alse ameng many ethers, Aristetle. An 
enlightened seciety, a ratienal seciety, in this sense 

ef the werd ratienal, is impessible frem Aristotle's peint 
ef view, and it is pessible frem Hebbes’ peint of view, and 
that means alse frem the point ef view ef Hsbbes' many 
successers. I -theught it necessary te make this point. 


Student: Is Hebbes’ statement then that the sovereign may — 
establish public religien.. . 


Strauss: It depends en the circumstances. 


Student: But I mean, ideally, the severeign Should net 
establish eee ` 


Strauss: Ideally, the circumstances are se variable that 

nething can be said in general abeut that, but the key peint 

is that he may; there is ne essential necessity. There was 

an indicatien ef this semewhere in Machiavelli's Disceurses, 

I think in Boek I, chapter 10, where he says, there was in 

the Gelden Age ef the Reman Empire, that was’ at the time ef 
Marcus Aurelius and at the age ef Antheny, there was cemplete 
freedem fer everyone te held and defend any epinion he wanted, 
any epinien witheut any questien. The passage is, I think, 

even mere specific, but there is alse semething of this kine in __ 
Spineza. If yeu have a very streng menarchy, you den't neee 
an establishment, but if yeu want a republic, then the peeple 
must be religieus. That is the teaching ef people like Hebbes, 
Machiavelli, and Spineza. But the peint that precisely a 
republic can be secular, that is a novel dectrine. Of ceurse, 
there was a mevement teward freedem of religion on religieus 
greunes, especially en the part of the independent sects. 
That is true, and a very impertant difference. But within 
pelitical philesepny itself, the reasening was this -- te 
break the pewer ef the church by the pullulating sf sects. 

We are net confrented with ene sacred autherity, but with n, 
an a shift ef emphasis from the ether world tə this world, 
from theelezy te ecsneomics. This great, great moment when 
they Said -- the English clergyman, was it Edwards? -=- whe 
said his trade is religien and his religion is trade. He 

was ene ef these peeple whe, ef ceurse, dees not belong 

with the great men like Adam Smith, whe brought about this 
shift. The netien was that with the shift from theelogy te 
ecenemics te the selid geeds ef this world, as distinguished 
frem the airy seeds ef the other werld, men de became 
reasenable and peaceful and a kind ef heaven on earth. We 
knew new that there was semething wreng in this kindly 
cenvincing argument. 


Student: Ceuld yeu please define science? 


Strauss: I use science leesely; that is quite true. I mean 
it in the first place as it is new unéersteed, as it is 


practiced by the natural scientist, and te seme extent alse 
by the secial scientist, which in itself is a modificatien 
ef earlier ferms ef science, say physics, classical physics, 
Newtenian physics, ane behind that the ancient ferm ef that, 
Aristetle' s or (inaudible). But ef ceurse the ene which 
gives its character te eur werd is pest-classical.e It is 
net in physics, 20th century physics er chemistry. 


Student: Weuld yeu say then that the secial scientists are 
actually scientistsin practice? 


Strauss: That is a very leng questien, am I cannet take 

up ali questiens at the same time. Therefore, it is wise te 
leave it at the claias sometimes, witheut investigating the 
‘claim. But even the mere claim is not negligible because 
this theught that since medern physics has manifest, refuted 
the earlier ferms of physics, and there must be seme virtue 
in it, which enabled it tə achieve this miracle. Why sheulé 
we net apply the same precedure te human things, te secial 
things as well. This is a very impressive argument at first 
glances Whether there are net difficulties and perhaps 
everwhelming difficulties in the way, that's not the questien. 
I did net ge inte that questien, fer the simple reasen that 
that is enough fer a day. 


New let us then turn te eur assignmente Near the beginning, 
in 1295a, 25, Aristotle States the character of the argument 
in Beeks IV te VI of his Politics. 

Student: "But what is the best regime, and what is the best 
mede ef life fer mest cities and mast ef mankind, if we do 
net judge by the standard of a virtue that is above the 
level ef private citizens e . . 


Strauss: Laymen, ene coulè say, meaning people whe do net 7 ` 
specialize in virtue. 


Student: "e. e > er ef an education that needs natural gifts 
and means Supplied by fertune, ner by the standard of the 
best regime, but of a mede ef life able to be snared by mest 
men, and a regime pessibdle fer mest cities to attain." 


Strauss: That cerrespends te that gymnastics, net fer these 
whe will be tep athletes, but erdinary average men whe will 
have a kind of average fitness. Se this is the preblem new. 


Student: "Fer the regimes called aristecracies, ef which 

we Speke just new, in seme cases fall somewhat eut ef the 
scepe ef most cities, and in ethers appreximats what is 
Called pelity, se that it is proper te speak ef these twe 
ferms as if they were ene, ane indeed the decisien in regard 
te all these questiens is based ən the same elementary principle. 
fer if it has been rightly said in the Ethics that the happy 
life is the life that is lived without inpedinent, in 
accerdance with virtue, ane that virtue is a nidéle course, 
it necessarily fellows that the middle ceurse of life As 

the best, such a middle ceurse as it is pessible fer rac 
class ef men te attain, ané these same criteria must re 
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necessarily apply te the geedness and badness ef a city and 
ef a regime, fer a regime is a certain mode of life ef a city.” 


Strauss: Se this is net witheut difficulty. Aristetle says, 
as it were, we ne lenger speak ef the best regimes strictly 
understeed, but ef a kind of averaze regime which every city, 
unless it is particularly unfertunate, could have. Yet 

here he says in the second half ef what we read, that the 
standard, the ultimate standard te which he refers, is that 
given in the Ethics, in the Ethics in which he had described, 
we can Say, the perfect gentleman, a man who with all his 
virtues is-a very rare bird and te believe that yeu weuld 
fing easily a citizen bey censisting of such men, er mostly 
such men, is rather fantastic and this is a great difficulty 
here. j 


Be this as it may. Aristetle makes new a new prepesal 
going beyond what he said in the first half of Boek IV, 
which I presented last time in my schema, starting from 
demecracy and eligarchy and having then a mean between the 
twe en varieus levels. New he has a very Simple thesis. 
The best regime Yer every polis is the rule of the middle 
class. The right cenduct is the cheice of the mean between 
faulty extremes. Cerrespendingly te that mean, there is a 
mean between the twe extremes, the rich and the peer, and 
the man frem the middle class has, se te speak, the greatest 
chance ef being a virtuous man. That dees not mean that 

a rich man and even perhaps a peer man like Socrates can be 
virtueus, but it is mere difficult fer such people than fer 
the middle class for reasons which Aristetle indicates in 
the sequel. 


Deubtless, Aristotle speaks here mere en the level of 
erdinary practice than befere. We read here only twe 
passages, in 1295b, 25. 


Student: "The city wishes te censist ef equal and similar 

enes aS much aS possible, anà this similarity is mest feund 

in the middle classes. Therefere, the middle class state 

will necessarily be best censtituted in respect of those 
elements ef which we say that the state is by nature compesed." 


Strauss: What he called first the pelis wishes to be, he 

Says new that is the physics, the nature ef the pelis, because 
the nature of a thing is what it means te be, what its enë 

is, as we have seen from the example -- the horse, the 

nature of the herse we see from the grewn-up herse, the 
grewn-up healthy herse, and that is what the herse intends 

te be frem the time ef its celtheed en. 


Student: “And alse, this class ef citizens has the greatest 
security in the state, for they de net themselves cevet 
ether men's goeds, as do the peer, nor do the other classes 
covet their substance, as the peer cevet that ə? the rich." 
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Strauss: In ether wergs, the middle class is in the mest 
advantageeus pesitien fer the pelis as a whele, because it 

is net expesed te the dangereus temptatiens to which beth 

the rich and the peer are expeseé. Therefore, the pessibility 
ef a healthy city depends en the availability ef a pewerful 
middle class. 


Student: I think that Aristetle has taken the principle ef 
mean, gelden mean, and action, the best actien, and applied 
it te, in this case, the class whe weuld rule best. I think 
maybe he's (inaudible) semething that is net necessarily se. 


Strauss: Sure, in ether werds that there can be great creeks 
in the middle class gees without saying. 


Student: He attempts te maintain a censistency « ə e 


Strauss: Net quite. He has an independent argument. 

He says leek at the situatien quite detached ane then 

these peeple in a medium station are less exposed to 
temptations te which the upper and the lewer class is exposed. 
That is all he says. In the first place, they don't live 

in luxury. They have been trained in a certain reasonable 
frugality. That is one thing. On the ether hand, they 

have these good qualities which ceme frem owning property, 
and especially inherited preperty, that they have net tə 
develop the acquisitive and aggressive instinct, in a way 

in which poerer people have to de. They are not exposed 

so much to the humiliations which ge frequently with peverty. 


Student: In other werds, it is net really relevant fer us 
teday, with the middle class the way it is, to argue back . « èo 


Strauss: No. Why is the chief reasen why we cannet de that? 
Because of the great mebility. How many members of the 
present-day midéle class are the children of middle-class 
parents? Net all. Aristetle thinks in terms of a stable 
seciety in which the middle class perpetuates itself at 
least fer a generation. That's the great difference. 


Student: It Seems as thouch one would choose the mean 
in acting -- I wsuld choese to act in a moderate way. 
Therefore my actions would be geod, could be virtuous. 


Strauss: <A great chance, not necessarily. There are always 
black Sheep. . 


Student: But does a member ef the middle class choose te 
be a member of this Semewhat golden mean class? Does he 
cheese that status? It seems as if he doesn't choose that 
status, he will not cheese that which goes along with that 
status. 


e 
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Strauss: The difficulty which yeu have in mind, I believe, 
is the one I peinted eut -- that there is a kind ef risky 
transitien frem the netien ef virtue as a gelden mean, to the 
preference of the mean, middle class. It is justified only 
by this consideration that ether things being equal, a 

son ef the middle class is more easily brought up te be a 
virtueus man than the sen of a king, prince, or ether kind 
ef nobility en the ene hand, and children of thé peor on the 
ether. Aristetle doesn’t say mere. The main peint which I 
stated before -- if you have the preferred case, the large 
middle class, the strong middle class in the city, they 
cannet pessibly, according te Aristetle's notions, censist 
ef truly virtueus men, choəsing the golden mean in every 
respect, of which he had spoken in the Ethics, because these 
are rare birds. Ana here we have a rather cemmon plant. 
Excuse my mixeé metaphor. 


Student: I'd like te continue this ene step further. I 
think it is very important. You've asserted throughout the 
whole semester that we mistake Aristotle's theories. 


Strauss: Yes. 
Student: And we must treat him as if he speaks to us. 
Strauss: Yes. 


Student: New the great danger is that his cefinitien of 
what the middle class is could be applied, in part, te our 
own society, that class which falls between the very wealthy 
and the very peer. 


Strauss: Yes. 


Student: The characteristics which he attributes to that 
middle class is often very eften attributes te that middle 
class in our ewn seciety by theorists of democracy; in 

ether worés, a stable democracy approaching what is a polity 
requires a middle class. Then we are confronted with the 
Situation ef Nazi Germany, in which the middle class previde 
the root ef fascism. 


Strauss: That is net se unqualifiably true. In the first 


place, one would have to make a distinction, but it is generally 


disregarded in the felklore abeut Nazi Germany, which cames 
chiefly frem liberal seurces, liberal in the American sense 
ef liberal, and it is the great impertance of the Protestant 
peasantry fer the victery ef the Nazis. In addition, a 
considerable part ef the werking class, especially ef the 
unemployed, of course fellewed the Nazis. I think te say 
that this was simply a middle class movement is misleading. 


In additien, Aristetle never denied that this is meant as a 
general statement and net meant te be applicable te all 
situatiens. If we speak in terms ef middle class, the German 
middle class ecenemic basis was destreyed, at least terribly 
weakened, by the war and the fellowing inflatien. Se it is 
net a geod example. (Inaudible) dees net refute the general 
assertien that, ether things being equal, the middle class is 
a class which makes mest fer stability. : ; 


There are ether difficulties which Aristotle's thesis expeses, 
but I think that was net se Simple, and in additien, ene 

peint which I believe I stated which was surely implied in 
everything I said, that medern secieties, contemporary 
secieties, are radically different from all earlier societies 
and surely frem the societies which Aristetle coule censider 
because of these twe related facts: first, the emergence 

ef technelegy on the basis ef science, and second, pepular 
enlightenment, and all the things geing with that which are 
ingredients ef all present-day secieties. Therefere, a direct 
applicability ef Aristetelian pelitics te what is geing on 

new is impessiblie. What I maintain is only that the fundamental 
cencept, namely that ef the regime, is a better teel ef analysis, 
te use this jargen, than these new available. 


Student: A small peint -- did a member ef the middle class 
have te werk for his living?’ 


Strauss: Net with his hands, but ef ceurse, yes. Now in the 
immediate sequel, Aristetle develeps in what way the rule of 
the middle class is mere stable than that ef the extremes. 

We cannet read that, and we have te make a selectien -- 
1296a, 32. . 


Student: "Mereever, each ef the twe ‘states. that in the past 
held the leadership ef Greece..." 


Strauss: Meaning Sparta and Athens. 


Student: " e e e teek as a pattern the ferm ef gevernment 
that existed among themselves, and set up in the ene case, 
democracy, and in the ether, eligarchy." 


Strauss: Therefere, they did net set up rules ef the middle 
class, but rules either ef the peer or ef the rich. 


Student: " e e e net considering the interest ef the cities, 
but their ewn advantage; hence, ewing te these causes, the 
middle form ef censtitutien either never cemes inte existence 
er seldom and in few places, fer ene man enly among the states 
that have fermerly held the leadership was induced te grant 
this ferm ef erganizatien, and by this time it has become a 
fixed nabit with people ef the Separate cities alse nət even 
te desire equality, but either te seek te rule, or te endure 
being under a master." 


Strauss: New this is a crucial passage and that is a much 
mere severe criticism of Aristetle than you suggested. If 
this best regime in thc new watered-down sense, net best 
regime in the strictest sense er even ina Secondary Sense _ 
mentioned last time, if even this best regime of the third : 
degree practically never existed, is this not the basis for 

a very powerful objectien to Aristetle's whole enterprise’ = 
That what he presents er aims after is something fantastic -- 
a utepia. } 


One can say that this was indeed the starting peint ef the 
medern development. In that fameus chapter 15 of Machiavelli's 
Prince, where he says hitherte the peeple who have written 
about principalities and commonwealth have presented imaginary 
ceommonwealths. The ressen is because they took their bearings 
by hew men eught to live, and he is geing to change that. 

He will take his bearings by how men do live, and therefore 

he will arrive at useful anè practical reets. One can say 
that the whole later development ef modern times can be 
understood en the basis ef this Machiavellian remark. 


Aristotle, as Plato too, asserts that his best. regime is 
possible, but if it is preven te have been never actual, ene 
may very well say this pessibility is of no great value. 
There may be a so-called sociological pessibility, not 
centaining a manifest self-centradictien, but net a genuin, 
possibility, namely that yeu shew how it is possinie en the 
basis ef what specific canditiens. In modern times, the 
doctrines therefore were cencerned with tne orders and 

the arrangements of civil secieties. The likelihood of- this 
accusation was very great and that meant lowering the standards, 
net being concerned So much with virtue, but concerned with 
the lower goals originally called self-preservation, or call 
it the greatest happiness of the greatest number. There are 
varieus formulations, but fundamentally the character of the 
argument is the sane. 


Even in the mere extreme ferms to show the necessity əf the 
actualization ef the desirable regime, the mest faverable 
example of the latter is, ef course, Marx, where vou have 

a regime er rather a Seciety, a perfectly just Seciety, which 
is net a utopia, but which is, according to the clain, 
necessarily actual». This cəncern with necessity ef actual- 
ization anë even with likeliheed ef actualizatien plays ne 
rele in Aristetle and əf ceurse net in Plate. Therefore, 

the talk abeut Aristetle's realism is truly misleading. 


Why did Aristetle, nevertheless, continue te de these things 
which seem se fantastic? If we cantinue where we left eff, 
we will find an answer. 


Student: 1296b, 2. "These censiéeratiens therefore make it 
Clear which is the best canstitutien, best regime, and why 
it is the best, and now that the best has been defined, it 
is net difficult to see among theether ferms ef rezimes, inasmuch 


as we preneunce that there are various ferms ef demecracy 

and various oligarchies, what kind is te be placed first, 

what secend, and what next in this order, by reasen of ene 
being better, and another werse. For at each stage, the 

form nearest te the best must necessarily be superior, and 

the form that is more remete from the middle must be 

inferier, unless ane is judging relatively te given cenditiens. 
I make this reservation because it is quite pessible that 
althsugh ene form of regime is preferable, it may often be 

mere advantaseeus for certain peeple te have another form." 


Strauss: The main peint is this -- I mean the argument in 
favor ef Plate’s and Aristotle's se-called utopianisn. 
Needless te say, there are madern pelitical figures whe 
(inaudible) that, but they don’t have the rank ef Flate and 
Aristetle, and they are net as characteristic of modern 
times aS the other enes are. We need a Standard of judgment 
and a clear and clean standard. AS leng aS we are cencerned 
with this, the questien ef actualization, and likelihood 

ef actualizatien, is secondary.» 


Let us start with what is easily accessible teday -- the 
factual assumptiens that demecracy is preferable te the 
available alternatives. But neene will say that democracy, as 
we find it in this country, er in any other ceuntry, is perfect. 
There is not the reasonable wish for improvements. This is 
implied, the notion ef a perfect demecracy.. Whether this 
perfect democracy is anywhere in existence, or will be anywhere 
in existence, is a secondary question. What is implied in 
these judgements is these and these are the characteristics 

of a perfect democracy. The same weuld apply to other 

regimes. This would, of ceurse, lead to the questien, is 

the perfect demecracy the best regime? That would ultimately 
be the question. 


Student: Are yeu saying that in America we tend to improve 
en democracy and that we are therefere (inaudible) as a perfect 
democracy? 


Strauss: Is this net implied? The American democracy has 
certain imperfectiens. By this very fact, you claim to have 
the knowledge ef the perfectians, csxrrespending te the 
present-day perfectiens. Seme things are good; others are 
net se goed, and then you can have everything implied in the 
whele preceduree Whether anyene, in fact, takes the trouble 
ef elaberating the complete picture is another matter. I 
knew that this theught is epen te quite a few objections, but 
this is the starting peint. 


The primary cencern of Plats's and Aristotle's Politics is to 
have a clear standar of judgement which gives coherence to 
tne many inceherent juczments we make all the time about 
pelitical institutiens. ne usual obdjectisn today wrule 
probably be this -- that this presupposes a kind of static, 
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fixing, cenditieon which is incympatible with human life. But 
‘the questien is, granted that there is ne regime, nowever 

goed, which will net perish seener er later, that would still 
be the difference within a geod regime and a bad regime, just 
as human beings, we are all mertal and when we are dead, noone 
Can see er netice hew we live by leoking at our cerpses. 

Yet it does make a difference whether we live good er well. 

Hew leng we live geod or well is a much less impertant question, 
and is surely net dependent upon eur deings. 


Why sheuld the same net be true ef secieties? Therefore, the 
question ef standard of judgment remains, although we knew that 
ne erder, however perfect, will last forever. Net even a 
Marxist can claim that his classless society at which they. 
allegedly aim will last ferever. Read enly Engels on Feuerbach, 
where he says, well, of ceurse, there will finally be something. 
like a destruction ef all human life en earth and naturally 

that will alse be tne end ef the classless society, but that 

is long long off. Now this is a very goed practical censideratioen, 
I admit, but theeretically ef ceurse net quite satisfactory. 

If the most perfect toward which men always have aimed 
unwittingly, if this great perfection will cellapse in the 
(inaudible) ef the universe, se the question of eternity of 
human arrangements is impossible. Neene can sensibly expect 
that e : i 


There is ene point, I believe, that we should discuss at 
any rate because of its very great impertance and there are 
ether things which we must leave until next time, and that 
is this. We have seen the kinship between tne last part 
ef Boek IV, the centent of that part, and the notien of the 
three pewers -- the legislative, the executive, and the 
judicial powers. Yes, but what is the difference? 


Yeu see it is always at least as important to See the 
differences aS agreements. Everyone who knows a little bit 
ef political matters sees at once that there is a certain 
kinship between what Aristotle does here when he speaks of 
the deliberative ingredient, the magistracy, the judiciary, 
and the three powers. What is the difference? Otherwise, 

we will not understand a word ef what Aristotle says, or, for 
that matter, we do not understand the separation of powers. 


Student: When we take the legislative teday, we think ef 
its primary functien as the enactment of laws, whereas 
Aristotle sees this as only one element of the deliberative, 
and one which can, in fact, be transferred. 


Strauss: In other words, we limit the deliberative to the 
legislative. For Aristotle, it is clear that the deliberative 
bady decides about war and peace, big crimes, and other 
matters. That is very imprartant and connected, but it is 

net the fundamental irj;ortance. 
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What dees Aristotle do in general in this part of the beok? 
He distinguishes three kinds of powers which must be 
present in every regime. He does net separate powers. 

He dees not say a werd to the effect that these powers 

must be separated in different hands. That is semething 
very different anè much more important than any particular 
variation. | 


What does this mean in argument? What is the ground fər 
this change from the cistinctien of pewers to the separatien 
of powers, and how would one go about in ercer to find 

out that reasen? Whe is the hero of the separation of 
powers as distinguished from the distinction ef powers? 
Mentesquieu is the first -- the greatest respect to the 
Federalist Papers, but one must go first te wmontesquieu. 

Why 18 iontesquieu concernee with the separation of powers? 
He says it explicitly -- the cencern with the security 

ef being the individual. The individual must never be exposed 
to the tetal mass, as it were, of the pewer of the common- 
wealth, but enly to a part checked by others. This concern 
with security of the individual is a guiding concern ef 
Mentesquieu, but not the guiding concern of Aristotle. l 
We can easily understand that if we trace back the security 
of the individual tə its theəretical erigin, and that is 
self-preservatien, the principle ef Hobbes and Locke. 

If that is the principle, then it is a necessary consequence 
which Mentesquieu rew, helped quite a bit by the practical 
example of British institutions, without any question. 


We must also distinguish this Montesquieuan prepesal frem a 
Kindred, but fundamentally different form, namely this. 

It is trivial to say that this massive pewer of the common- 
wealth will crush everyone, and therefore let us separate 

it and divide it inte parts. That is simple, commonsensical, 
but that you find, for example, in Pelybius, Beok VI, when 
he analyzes a Roman republican censtitutien which incidentally 
is a model fer Montesquieu'’s analysis ef the English consti- 
tution in Beok XI of the Spirit of the Laws. What Polybius 
suggests is this -= you just split it up, this mass. There 
is no principle in that. The exact division, the splitting 
up, the c»ombinatien of the principle, namely the three 
powers, with the desire te weaken the whole of the commen- 
wealth over an individual, that is Montesquieu's, and is 
taken over and very interestingly medified in the Federalist 


Papers. 


This ether peint which you mentiened, that for Aristotle 

as well as Locke, and the American Censtitution, of the 
three parts, the most impertant is tne deliberative or the 
legislative. Se this body, the deliberative body, and net |) 
the magistrates, net the executive, are the government par » 
excellence. That ís the traditional netien of republican 
government, and I con't wish te make any application of this 
to the emasculation of Congress and so on. That is anether 
matter. 
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Deliberative is replaced by legislative, and this is already 
done by law, and that family censtitution here simply follews 
from. But what is a motive fer that -- again, security. 
Every action within civil society must be action according 
te law and therefore the Severeign body is a legislative 
body, the body which establishes the laws. What the 
executive does, say the chief magistrates do, for example, 
regarding war and peace, that cannet be determined in 

| advance by law, and that was at least the Lockian dectrine, 
because yeu don't know what the enemies will do. They may 
be very quick and waste no time fer the geclaration. Pearl 
Harber is the most obvious example, and the next time, God 

. forbid, it might be too late for any declaration ever. 


But, at any rate, this foreign pelicy is very important. It 
cannot be subjected to the legislatien ef any civil seciety, 

and therefore that is taken out ef the hands of the deliberative 
bady and given te the executive, and, as you knew, in the 
Federalist Papers anà the Censtitutien, that is changed 

because the founders theught that meant giving toe much 

power te the President, and therefore the famous advise and 
censent ef the Senators. 


Student: In what sense do we say that the netien ef the 
Separaticn əf powers in the Federalist and Montesquieu sense 
stems from ultimately Locke and Hebbes, when we consider also 
that the contrary Jacebin netion of unifying power also is in 
a Sense a modern doctrine and has its origins in Locke and 
Hebbes. 


Strauss: The theoretical roet -- and that is a very 
complicated question -- but to seme extent that is true 
ef the Jacobin doctrine, and is net Hebbes and Lecke, but 
a more advanced modern dectrine. In additien, you knew 
that it was really the cenventien, and not the executive, 
which acted. The deliberative bedy was still the ruling 
bedy, and net any magistrate as magistrate, in the French 
cenvention. | 


There is one point which we might read, ane then we will 
call it a day. 


Student: 1299a, 14. "Nər is it easy te decide to what 
kinds of office the name of magistracy ought to be applied." 


Strauss: In ether werds, the traffic policeman whe has alse 
the right te command. Is he a magistrate? Where to draw the 
line? 


Student: "Fer the political community requires a great many 
officials, owinz to which it is not proepr to recken all 

ef them maristrates, whether electee by vote or by let. For 
instance, first, the priests, fer tnis office must be considered 
as samething different from the pelitical magistracies." 
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Strauss: That is quite clear. It is net the first mentiened, 
but the first brief discussion ef priests. This is nota 
pelitical office although they are, ef course, elected, and 
te that extent they are functionaries ef the pelis, but their 
effice is net a pelitical office. Why not? The polis 

has its geds. In Socrates’ accusation, he doesn't wership 
the geds which the polis worsnips as its gocs. But clearly, 
the gods do not belong te the polis. They are in a way 

an outside pewer like a foreign power, like Sparta, but 

on a different level. ‘This is the reason why the priestly 
function cannet be called Simply a pelitical functien. We 
will hear more about this in Book VI. ; 


A 


Lecture XI 


Aristetle’s Politics, November 1 6 


(A student paper was read at the beginning of this lecture.) 


Strauss: Yeu raised the question why is Aristotle concerned 
with the preservation əf any regime, se that he can give 
advice te democrats, oligarchs, kings, tyrants, aristocrats, 
and what have yeu. You said the answer is that he is a 
conservative man, adverse te change if it can be helped. 
This is net sufficient. But when yeu tried to give an 
explanatien ef your own, I had the feeling that you enly 
analyzed what is erdinarily meant by being conservative, 
cautious, er as you called eut later en, that he is a 
mederate man, ane therefore opposed to all immoderate actions, 
immoderate measures, anë that is to say eppesed te all 
revelutiens, unless the Situatien is abselutely unbearable. 
Is that not so? 


Student: What I meant was just saying that Aristotle is 

cenServative doesn't get yeu anywhere without going inte 

it deeply, and I have a list ef a number of passages that 
are traditional conservative presuppesitions, and peeple 

take them and say ‘aha’, he's a conservative. 


Strauss: You were net guilty ef that; you təek the word 
serieusly. One can also say -~ why is he in favor of the 
preservatien ef any regime, because generally speaking, a 
regime can only be preserved by beceming mederate, more 
mederate, and this is always an imprevement, even in the 
case of tyranny, as we shall see next time. 


New there is ene more point which I weuld like to mention 
briefly -- the translation. The peeple usually speak of 
revelutions in the translatiens ef Beek V. The words which 
Aristetle uses are first, metabolic, which is new useé in 
metabolism, and which simply means change, accerding te any 
change -- say a green leaf when it becemes vellew -- that's 
metabelic, any change. The ether werd is stasis, and stasis 
is best translated in this centext by rising. There is 
indeeé ne werd which can be properly translated by revelutien, 
because what is the meaning ef revelutien -- the wore 
revelutien, erisinally? Returning ta the Same place. ` The 
revelutiens which they had in these bodies. This was quite 
a jeb, until this could be applied te pelitical changes, 
namely, enly under the premise that pelitical changes are 
as regular as the movements ef the heavenly badies. 


In a way there is such a dəctrine in Felybius, and in a way 
in Plate’s Republic, according tə which there is a certain 
Change from the republic frem kingship dewn to tyranny, ane 
then back again ts kingship. That is net elaborated by 
Plato, but it is a possible adaptation. In Pelybius, it 

is more explicit, but even there people didn't speak of 
revelutiens. I de net know when the term came up fer the 
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first time, prebably in England in the 17th and 18th century. 


Student: Dees Aristetle distinguish in his use of the were 
metabele frem stasis, because presumably one coule have 
what we weuld call a rising er rebellien, without any 
permanent quality ef change eccurring in the regime. It 
just simply ceuld be put down. 


Strauss: It's a geed question. I de net know. One weulé 
have te make a statistic ef the terms in Book V. But surely 
successful risings are parallel to what is new called reve- 
lutiens. The question would be whether stasis could net be 
applied te unsuccessful risings, whereas metabelic change 
could mean, ef course, a change that has succeeded. That 

is a questien which would have to be investigated. 


(Prefesser Strauss new discusses anether paper.) 


There are a few problems. "The state most truly changes 
when its censtitutien changes." This is a paper en the 

first part ef Book III. "Altheugh its size, populatien,, 

er racial composition may change, if the censtitution remains 
unchanged, the state is essentially the same." This is very 
ambiguous. On what does the identity ef a city tepend? 
Aristetle says that the identity depends chiefly or mest 
impsrtantly en the regime, but it dees net depend exclusively 
on it, because otherwise twe different cities with identically 
the Same regime, weula be ene city. We have cities A and B, 
and beth have the same kind ef demecracy. À and B are 
different cities undeniably. If the regime were the enly 
thing which gave unity, then they wauld be one. The ether 
things -- lecality and what have yeu -- are alse impertant. 


One mere peint -- "The state is net merely the human seul 
writ large, as in Plato's Republic. Such a cencept neglects 
the essential difference between the geo€ men and gaoe 
citizens." I think there is something wrong here. What 
absut the distinction between the geod man ana good citizens 
applied to the members əf the lewest class in Plato's 
Republic? Are they geed citizens? Yes, they are goed 
cltizens because they are just, just in the sense that they 
stay in their stations anà are satisfied with it, and do 
their functiens. Are they goed men? lie. 


Student: Yeu suggested that Aristetle's concern with the 
preservatien of all regi es ana its link tə his cencern 
with justice is in the fact that, generally speaking, the 
preservatien of any rezime can only be achieved by making 
the regime more moderate. What is the legic here? 


Strauss: If yeu have a bac resime, because in the case of 
‘good rezimes there is na question that Aristotle should be in 
favor of their preservation. Ihe question is only why sheule 
he be in favor ef the preservation of imperial regimes. 

The answer is this: as a rule, the rezime will be preserved 
the more easily the mere it is moéerate. 
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Students It's precisely that statement that I want a 
justification for. It seems to me that it is pessible to 
preserve an inferior regime, Shall we say, by Simply increasing 
the repression. 


Strauss: But the questien is whether that is not generally 
true that such repressive regimes -- generally -- will not 
make it of short duration. You mean the immense success 

ef Stalin is an ebjection. 


Student: I wasn't thinking ef Stalin; I was thinking of 
She Union of Suth Africa. 


Straussi That is a complicated thing, which Ariststle does 
not discuss, but what is provided for, namely that there 

is a heterogeneity cn a racial basis. So the question is nət 
Simply democracy or eligarchy, but the question is pas proper 
balance between the races. 


Now before we turn tə eur discussisn, I weuld like to refer 
to a statement. He refers here to the question of the 
character of Aristotle's view that the supreme consideration 
in secial matters is pslitical in centradistinction to social 
er private. We are inclined today to make the oppesite 
assumption. The political is the service of the secial 
group er ef the private. Now it takes a most famous 

formula, the pursuit of happiness is private. That means 

it is everyone’s private affair. The reason ultimately 

is that there is ne universally valid neaning of happiness. 
To pursue happiness means to pursue happiness as I understand 
happiness. If I have survived te pursue happiness as a 
government understands happiness, than I do not have the right 
te pursue happiness in the modern sense of the term. In 
addition, I do not owe anyone an account of my understanding 
ef happiness. That means happiness iS, using modern terms, 
radically subjective, but the right to the pursuit ef 
happiness is nət. At least in this sense the right to the 
pursuit ef happiness, a pelitical phenemenon, is superior 

toe the pursuit of happiness as something which is either 
subpelitical or suprapelitical. To that extent supremacy 

of the political comes eut even unser modern conditions. 


Here is a remark which is ef seme interest perhaps te the ; 
class. Sir David Dross, a famous Aristotelian scholar, 
has called the moSt important work on Aristetle published 
since the publication of Yaezer's werk in 1923, the book 
Aristetle, by Professer John Hammetre Randall, Jr. New 
Randall translates pelis by society. In addition, he deems 
it necessary te place quotatien marks around the werd 
political, but not around the were social. Se half 
conscience -- mearing conscientiously in ene case, and 

less conscientiously in the other case. When paraphrasing, 
Aris ts tle (inaudible) forced te speak of political science, 
but when Speaking of the facts of life, he quotes "of men's 
social and cultural life as they are known today, he 

Speaks ef the nisterian and antnrepelegist." You see 

here tne difficulty which comes up, but which is not clearly 
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and squarely faced. 


There were seme passages in the last assignment which we 
cannet neglect -- in 1296b, 13, fellewing. 


Student: "The next thing after what has been said is te 
discuss which regime is advantageous for which pesple, and 
what sert ef regime fer what sert eof people. Now we must 
first grasp a general principle that applies equally te all 
serts ef regimes. It is essential that the part of the city 
that wishes the regime to remain te be strenger than the part 
that dees not wish it." | 


Strauss: That is crucial’ It's elementary -- truly elementary. 
Witheut it one cannet begin te understand political science. 


Student: "But every city censists ef beth quality anà quantity. 
By quality, I mean freedom, wealth, education, geed birth, 
and by quantity, the superior numbers ef the many, and it is | 
pessible that, while the quality ef the state belengs te ene | 
ameng the parts to which the city censists, and-its quantity 
te anether part, fer example, the lew-bern may be mere numerous 
than the neble, or the peer than the rich. Yet the more 
numereus class may net exceed in quantity, aS much as they 
fall behiné in quality. Hence, these two factors have to be 
"judged in comparisen with ene another. Where, therefere, ths 
multitude ef the peer exceeds in the prepertion stated, here 
it is natural fer there te be democracy." 
SORET 
Strauss: Ss that is a very strange peint, because Aristotle 
had said earlier, in the latter part ef Beek III, that the 
bad regimes, ieee, democracy, oligarchy, and tyranny, are 
newhere naturale Now he aé€mits that, under certain panditiens: | = 
it is natural. That is a very grave admission and has very 
grave consequences fer the whele assertion that the polis is 
natural. I theught I sheuld draw yeur attention to the questien. 


VL. 


New a little bit later, in 1296b, 38. 


Student: "And where the number ef the middle class exceeds 
beth the extreme classes tegether, er even one of them enly, 
here it is pessible for a constitutional government, a polity, 
te be lasting, fer there is ne fear ef the rich ever coming 
te terms with the poor against this numerous middle class." 


Strauss: This is anether peint where Aristotle seems to be 
wreng and to net have censiégered things which we have observed. 
Fer instance, Tery democracy -- where Winston Churchil's 
father, and Disraeli, and ethers connected -- an attempt 

ef the landed aristecracy te make an alliance with the werking 
Class against the mill owners and the bourzeeisie altogether. 
New is this net an objection to Aristotle? Does this not 

shew a defect ef his scheme? What weuld you say! Well, hew 
successful was it? Hew leng did it last? The real change 
Came Shortly after, when the Liberal Farty under Lloyd Gesrge 


wen ever by its very radical appreach, wen over the werking 
class te its very radical reforms. This, I believe, ane 
could Say. 


New there is one mere passage in 1300a, 4, following. He 
speaks of certain magistracies as directed to certain regimes. 


Student: "But a superintendent of children ang a superintendent 
ef wemen, ana any other magistrates that exercise a similar 

sert ef supervision are an aristecratic feature and not 
democratic. But hew is it pessible te prevent the wives 

ef the peer from going aut ef ceors, ner oligarchic, fer 

the wives ef oligarchic rulers are luxurious 


Strauss: This throws sone light en what Aristetle's moral 
tastes are, and has of course great applicatien te such 
questions as censorship and se en. 


New let us turn to Beek V -- the changes and in particular 
the destruction ef the various regimes. low let us read a 
few passages from the beginning, line 25, foliewing. 


Student: “And we must first assume the starting point, that 
many forms ef regime have come inte existence with everybody 
asreeing to what is just, that is, proportionate equality, 
but failing to attain it, as nas alse been Said before." 


Strauss: Now let us turn to line 35. 


Student: “New all the regimes have cantainee something just, 
but from an abselute point əf view, they are erroneous, and 
ewing te this cause, when each ef the twe parties has net 

get the share ef the regime which accords with the fundamental 
assumption that they happen te entertain, class war ensues. 

Of all men, these who excel in virtue would mest justifiably 
stir up factien, since they are least given te doing se, 

fer they alone can, with the fullest reason, be. deemed 
abselutely unequal." 


Strauss: In other werds, we have this point. The beginnings, 
the erigins, of any such changes are the netiens of justice. 
These notions are not necessarily true notions and may be 
wreng netiens, but they are nevertheless politically mest 
effective. That is te say, it is net simply interest, but 

a notien ef justice, because peeple who are net criminals 

do make distinction between their interest, by hook and by 
crook, anà their rights». Aristetle refers here te this. 


He develeps this theme in the sequel, and we cannet read this 
all. Now let us read in 1302a, 8, about the virtue of 
democracy. 


Student: "Nevertheless, democracy is Safer and more free 
from civil strife, stasis, than oligarchy, for in oligarchy 
two kinds of strife spring up -- faction between different 
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menbers ef the eligarchy, and alse faction between the oli- 
garchs anà the peeple, whereas in democracy only strife 
between the peeple and the eligarchical party eccurs. But 
party strife between different sectiens of the people itself 
dees net occur te any degreeworth mentiening, and again the 
gevernment formed əf the middle classes is nearer to the 
peeple than to the few, and it is the safest of the kins 

of regime mentioned.” 


‘Strauss: In ether words, this very great political virtue 
ef stability is here ascribed to cemecracy more than to 
anything else. That is quite interesting, and quite amazing 
‘alse. But here this peint that he makes that in democracies 
there is hardly any intrademes trouble, whereas in an 
eligarchy yeu have not only the conflict between the rich 
and the poor, but alse among the rich. Aristotle states it 
as a fact, without going into the reassn. What must he have 
had in mind, saying that in demecracies there is no such 
intrademes conflict.. 


Student: There is no reasen for conflict because the 
differences in wealth are net that great... (inaudible). 


Anether student: In democracies, the principle is living 
aS you like, ana therefore pesple are less prene to be against 
the regime, because they are able to live as they like. 


Strauss: But still could there net be very different notions 
ef what is a pleasant life? Could there net be, as it were, 
gangs ameng the juveniles. No, I think what Aristotle has in 
mind is that ambition and the desire fer superiority will be 
less powerful among the peeple wha have to earn a living, and 
that is a point to which he refers more than once. 


Of ceurse, as one of you remarked, Aristotle dees not discuss 
here at all the case of racial or religious heterogeneity 

ef the demos, which ceulà ef course give rise to quite a bit 
ef (inaudible). 


Now let us consider the immediate sequel. 


Student: "Ane since we are considering what circumstances 
give rise to party factions and transformations in regimes, 
we must first ascertain their srigins ane causes generally. 
There are, speaking roughly, three in number which we must 
first define and eutline separately." 


Strauss: New here is a peint that was already made befere. 
What seens te be the foreground əf Aristotle's understanding 
of such changes is what neotiens ef justice er what notiens 

ef right, and he sade the pesple cencerned. That is the case, 
but there is semethinzs particular absut it which we will net 
properly see if we look entirely te Aristotle and de net leek 
at ether pelitical philosephers. 
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I have here Hebbes’ Leviathan, Chapter 29, of those things 
that weaken or tend to the disselutien ef the commonwealth. 
He gives many reasons, but I read only a few passages. 

"In the second place, I observe the diseases of a commen- 
wealth that proceed from the peison of seditious doctrines, 
whereef ene is that every private man is judged ef good or 
evil action. <Anether doctrine, repugnant tə civil seciety, 

is that whatseever a man oes against his conscious is 
Sinful. A fourth opinion, repugnant te the nature cf common- 
wealths is that he whe has the sovereign power is subject te 
the civil laws" and se on. Then he mentiens other false 
dectrines. | 

Here there is an impertant. difference. What Aristotle nas 

in mind by this use ef right, and in particular about the 
false use ef right, are not dectrines in the sense of Hobbes. 
This has somethings te de with the fact that, in modern times, 
there gradually emerged the phenemenon and also the concept 
of ideologies., In Aristotle there is ne place for ideologies. 
If the peor think that because we are the mass of the fighters, 
the mass ef the free men, and therefore we eught te havea 
decisive say, this is accerding te Aristotle an erroneous 
view, because there are other views which are equally to be 
considered. But it is net an ideology. If the rich say we 
pay the taxes and we make possible yeur big army and navy ang 
what have you, and therefore we eught to be the decisive 

Say, that is an opinion, a wreng epinion, but not an ideology, 
because there is ne cencealment in any way in war. The rich 
Say we are rich and because we are rich, we demand this right. 


In Hebbes yeu have the presence of opinions not stemming 
eirectly from political life, but in most cases here from 
theelocians or lawyers, which affect considerable classes 
of people, and therefore become pelitically relevant. 

They are not direct outgrowths of pelitical life itself. 

I draw yeur attention to this fact, because a great misuse 
is made of the term ideology. 


Student: Could one also say that in the claims which give 
rise te revelution, would Aristetle admit that they always 
have seme view teward justice, an? this embovies seme sense 
of justice, whereas for Hobbes, they are pernicicus and 
polisenous, and not really worthy ef any consideration? 


Strauss: For Hobbes the simple principle of justice is what 
is implied in the absolute character of the right of self- 
preservation. In ether words, no man has a right te his 
freedom or te his wealth except by the grace of his sovereign. 
Therefore, these claims have no basis, ultimately in Hobbes, 
whereas in Aristetle they have. 


Aristotle has spoken first here in what state of wind pesple 
make risings, and then the question arises -- in answer of 
seme notien of right, ané second, for the sake of which things. 
g&o men make risin= 384 and third, which are the causes, the 
origins of political confusions ane trouble? — 
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New, first fer the sake of which they make risings, he says 
. in 1300a, 31-32. 


Student: "se « « objects abeut which it is waged are gain 

and honor, and the epposites, fer men carry on party faction 
in the cities in order te avoid dishoner and loss, either on 
their own behalf er on behalf ef their friends, and the causes 
and origins of the disturbances which occasion the actual 
states ef feelings described, and their direction te the 
ebjects mentioned, accerding to ene acceunt happened te be / 
seven in number, but according te another there are more. 

Twe of them are the same as these spoeken of before, although 
net. operating in the Same ways The motives ef gain and honor 
alse stir men up against each ether, not in order that they 
may get them for themselves, as has been said before, but 
because they see other men, in seme cases justly and in other 
cases unjustly getting a larger share of thea." 


Strauss: The primary cencern is net with henor or peceeeens 
but with the unjust distributien ef honor and position. 


Student: "Other causes are inselence, fear, excessive 
predeminance, contempt, dispropertionate growth of power, 
and alse other modes of cause are election intrigue, 
carelessness, pettiness, dissimilarity, and among these 
motives the power possessed by insolence ane gain and their 
mede of operation is almest ebdvieus, fer when the men in 
office shew insolence and greed, people rise in revelt 
against one another and against the regime that afford 

the epportunity for such conauct, and greed preys sometimes 
in private preperty and semetimes in commen funds, It is 
clear alse what is the pewer ef henor and how it can cause 
party factien, for men form factions beth when they are 
themselves dishenored and when they soe ethers honored, 

and the distribution of heners is unjust when persons are 
either honored er dishenered against their desserts, just 
when it is according te dessert." 


Strauss: Let us leave it at that, and turn to b,33 in the 
same section fer seme special examples. | 
Students "Changes of regimes take place en acceunt ef 
disprepertienate srowth, for just as the bedy is cempesed 
ef parts and needs te grow prapertienately in order that 
its symmetry may remain, and ir it is not, it ís spelled, 
when the foet is four cubits leng, and the rest of the beady 
2 Spans, and semetimes it might even change into the Shape 
ef anether animal, if it increased dispreportionately not 
enly in size, but alse in quality, se also a city is 
compesed ef parts, ons ef which often grews withaut its 
being neticed, an fer exanple, the nuaber ef the peer in 
demecracy and polity. And sometimes this is alna breught 
abaut by accidental eccurrences, Tor instance, at LParentua, 
When a great many netables were defeated and killed by the 
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_TIapygians, a short time after the Persian Wars." 


Strauss: And se these are all ferms which have to be 
consideres., In 1303a, 25, we ceme to South Africa. 


Student: "Alse, difference ef race is a cause of faction 
until harmeny and spirit is reached, fer just as any chance 
multitude ef people dees not make a city, se a city is not 
fermed in any chance period ef time. Hence, most ef the 
cities that have hitherto admitted jeint settlers er 
additional settlers have split inte factions." 


Strauss: The case of Seuth Africa is much graver, because 
these would all be now called racially ef the same stock. 


New let us turn te a few mere sectiens, in 1303b, 17. 


Student: "Factions arise, therefere, not about, but out of 
Small matters, but they are carrieé on about great matters." 


Strauss: The beginnings can be very slight and Small, and 

he gives many examples ef very petty beginnings in the Sequel, 
and yet what they are abeut always will be big things -- 
centrel ef the cemmenwealth. l 


Student: 1304a, 38. "And regimes alse undergs reveluticns 
when what are thought ef as epposing sections of the state 
become equal te one another, for instance the rich and the 
people, and there is no middle class or enly an extremely 

small one, for if either of the twe sections becomes much 

the superior, the remainder is net willing te risk an encsunter 
with the manifestly stronger eppenent. Owing to this, men 

whe are exceptienal in virtue, generally speaking, də not 

cause faction because they find themselves few against many." 


Strauss: A reason which is net entirely virtuous, but in 
the erdinary sense, prudential. One wonders whether he 
wrete this with a tongue in his cheek. 


Student: “Universally then, in cennectien with all the formas 
of regime, the origins and causes of factions and transforma- 
tions are of this nature. The means used to cause transfor- 
mations of regime are semetimes ferce, and Sometimes fraud. 
Force is employed when the revolutienary leaders assert 
compulsion immediately from the start and later on, as indeed 
the mode of using fraud is also twefold. Semetimes the 
changers, after completely deceiving the peuple in the 

first stage, alter the regime with their consent, but then 
ata later stage, retain tneir hold on it by force against 
the people's will, for instance, at the time of the Four 
Hundred, they ceceived the peeple by saying that the Persian 
King would supply money for the war against the Spartans, 

and after telling them this falseneed, they endeavored to 
keep a hole upen the government. But in ether cases, they 
beth persuade people at the start, and afterwards repeat the 
persuasion, and govern them with their censent." 
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Strauss: There are a few more passages which deserve our 
attentien. Let us turn to 1305a, 7. 


Student: "And in eld times, whenever the same man became 
beth leader ef the pesple and general... " 


Strauss: Leader of the peeple is, in Greek, (inaudible), 
demagogue, which does net necessarily have the negative 
meaning which it now has. 


Student: ". > »« te change the regime to a tyranny. For 
almost the largest number ef the tyrants ef the early days 
-have risen from being leaders of the people, ang the reason 
why this used te happen then but dees not de se now is 
because then, the leaders of the people were drawn from 
these who held the office ef general, fer they were net 

yet skilled in oratory, but now, when rheteric has developed 
the able speakers are leaders ef the people, but owing tə 
their inexperience in military matters, they were not put 

in centrel ef these, except insefar as something of the kind 
had taken place to a small extent in seme places." 


Strauss: Te what would he refer by this conditional clause? 
Student: Cleo? 


Strauss: Probably -- at least the most famous case now known. 
New that ether point is quite interesting. In the olden 
times, there were not yet powerful speakers, and now rhetoric 
has arisen. Soe that is one example ef that progress of the 
arts, which Aristotle discussed as you may remember in the 
section on Hippedamus in the second beek. From Aristotle's 
point ef view, this is a pregress. Rheteric is a genuine 

art and its presence marks every pregress. 


Did you see that Aristetle answered yeur question -- at 
least he has provided for it. He saw the possibility of 
revolutien as being vielent change en the basis of racial 
heterogeneity. How he would decide such issue in a given 
case is another thing» 


Student: 1306b, 6. “And revolution anè transformations 
also occur from an accident, beth in what is called polity 
and in these eligarchies in which membership of the council 
and the law courts ane tenure of the other offices are 
based in their preperty qualifications, for often the 
qualification first having been fixed te suit the circum- 
stances -- of the time, so that in an oligarchy, a few may 
be members, and in a polity the midéle classes, when peace 
er some other good fortune leads to a good harvest, it comes 
about that the same property becemes werth many times as 
large an assessment, so that all the citizens share in all 
the rights, the change sometimes taking place gradually 

anà other times little by little, and net being noticed, 
but at ether times more quickly.” 
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Strauss: This is another example throwing light on the way 
-in which Aristotle looks at this phenemenon. One can state 

it loesely as fellows. Aristotle denied that there is a 
system. There are n possibilities of conjunctions, and each 
must be considered en its ewn character. ‘There is not one 
schema of changes, as Plato seemed to have suggested in the 
Republic. He will discuss this explicitly in the second half 
of Beek Ve This is a change which noone could have foreseen. 
It just happened, ane yet it is of sizeable importance for the 
people concerned. 


Let us turn te 1307a, 5 fellewing. 


Student: "But the actual overthrew ef both polities and aris- 
tecracies is məstly due to a deviation from justice in the 
actual framing of the regime, for what starts it in the case 

ef a pelity is that it does net centain a good blend ef democracy 
and oligarchy, ang in the case ef an aristecracy, it is the lack 
ef a goed blend of those two elements ane of virtue, but chiefly 
ef the two elements, I mean pepular government ang oligarchy. 

Fer both polities and most of the constitutions that are 

called aristecracies aim at blending these. For this is the 
peint ef distinction between aristecracy and wnat are called 
pelities, and it is owing te this that seme of them are less 

and ethers more stable, fer the regimes inclining mere towards 
eligarchy may be called aristocracy, and these inclining more 

to the side of the many, constitutienal governments, ewing to 
which these eof the latter sort are more secure than the others. 
For the greater number is the stronger, and also men are more 
centent when they have an equal amount, whereas the owners of 
wealthy preverty, if the regime gives them the superier position, 
seem to behave insolently and te gain by it." 


Strauss: This is ene of the important passages which makes 
Clear what one can call Aristotle's second approach to the 
question of the arising regimes. The first is the. one in 
Boek III, which we had discussed before. There is a variety 
ef regimes which can be enumerated exhaustively, if yeu 
consider both the number ef rulers, and goodness er badness. 
Then you get six regimes. 


What he says here -- censtitutional government -- should be 
translated by polity. The pelity is the regime in which 
citizenship is open te all who are able to supply themselves 

with heavy armor, and that means fairly small, but not altogether 
negligible, property qualificatirns. 


The second approach, which is mere "realistic", more practical, 
is the one which starts from the twe alternatives, obviously 
open to the cities -- democracy and oligarchy, the rule of 

the poor, the rule of the rich. Now rule ef the poer dees not 
of course mean that the rich have nothing whatever, that the 
rich are deprives of their citizen rights, but they have ne 
decisive say because they will always be outvotedc. In the 


eppesite case, when the rich take ever, then they will ceprive 
the peeple ef their full citizen rights by abolisning popular 
assembly er the law courts. It is quite interesting, perhaps 
a demecracy in olden times, which did net, except ina few 
cases where (inaudible) was quite vielent, have the rich 
except by making them subject te the pepular view, and not 
take away their property. The reasen was that the denes, the 
commen peeple, were ef ceurse themselves property owners, 

and therefore tried to keep the titles te property intact. 


New te come back to the point we are trying te make, we have 
here democracy and oligarchy as the nermal possibilities, 

and then we see in the défective character of the twa, a blend 
er a mean. The first, the lower ene, is the polity, the rule 
ef heplites, and the higher ones are what Aristotle calls here 
the So-called aristecracies, meaning regimes which censider 
net enly free birth plus wealth, but also merit or reputed 
merit. That is very hard to say, where to draw the line, 
because the virtue of which peeple generally speak is not. 
virtue in the strict sense of Aristetle's Ethics. ‘That would 
be an aristecracy in the strictest sense, for which we woule 
net find many empirical examples. 


Se this passage makes that quite clear, the relation of these 
four republican regimes, anë the sub-conditions that fellow | 
as a matter of course. There are various kinds of democracies, 
varisus kinds ef eligarchies -- a subject which will be taken 
up again in Beek VI. 


Is there any ether point in today’s assignment which anyone 
would like to take up, because we have no particular interest 
in the historical examples .. ào 


Student: Startins from the secend way of classifying regimes, 
starting with the csnflict between the rule of the rich and 
the rule of the peor, out of which you give the two blends -- 
how woule one arrive at kingship er tyranny? 


Strauss: Kingship woul be an extreme possibility which 

coula arise, beth frem oligarchy -- that the oligarchs feel 
unable to resist the attack by the many, unless they concentrate 
power in several hands, or maybe as Aristetle saie in a passage 
we read before, that the common peaple, oppressed by the rich, 
find a leader who becomes a tyrant, like (inaudible) in Athens. 
That could emerge from both. 


Student: I think the reason I asked that question wae that 
the first classification seems much more Schematic, and we 
would say analytical, than the secenée. 


Strauss: Yes, it seems to be exhaustive. 


Student: And I wonder whether that distinctien is net somehow 
relevant to the zreater difficulty of deriving kingship and 
tyranny from this common, ordinary « e o 


Strauss: Yeu see from this that a theoretically more attractive 
scheme may be less valuable, net only fer practice, but also fer 
(inaudible) ef understanding. But what is the specific reasen 
why it is easy to supplement the scheme in the direction of 
tyranny, as I just did, and net regarding kingship. Aris tetle 
had given that reason. 


Kingship may be a republican institution, as it was in Sparta, 
and then it is not characteristic ef the regims. It woule 

mean Simply lifeleng generalship or lifeleng priestheod -- that 
is of no political interest. But if it is taken in a more 
Serieus sense, then it belongs to the olden times, te the 

times when political life was net yet fully developed, 

and therefore that is now, meaning in Aristetle's "new", no 
longer a serious possibility. He hae a (inaudible) -- a king's 
son whe became a king, as you know, but this was for Aristotle 
not interesting. ror which reason was this not interesting 
what Alexander did, and this kingship? 


Student: Even though there seem to be several possibilities 

in the couple sentences where he Said virtue anè bias are the 
chief causes of dissensien in regime, or that the difference 

between the wealthy and the poor. e à 


Strauss: It is a sore deep-seated cause. For example, take 
wealth and poverty, which are also very impertant as Aristotle 
says in the same context. Tha change from wealth to poverty 
ané peverty to wealth is not as deep as the change frem virtue 
te (inaudible). 


But what about the questien ef Alexander, ef kingship? 


Student: Could it be that Alexander was froa e semi-barbarie 
family? 


Strauss: That is one way to put it. Mixed barbarism, but 
more Simply .« e e 


Student: He created one vast ho¢se-pedge which hardly preeuced 
a city, and which cancidates for office were known ts someone 
so that they coul be judged rationally. 


Strauss: Still shert. It was net a polis. It was a king D] 
of empires That was from Aristotle's point of view inferier | 
to a polis. You must not take this point of Aristetle so- 7 


For Aristotle there are, as it were, three alternatives which 

are prior to his Politics; therefere, not Schenatically 
~€iscussed, anc they come up only occasisnally. Cne we can 

call a tribe, anc the other let us call an empire fer convenience. 
Inbetween is the polis. What is characteristic of an empire, 

be it that of Persia or of Alexander the Great anc his 

successors. It is that there is no freedom. Cn the other hand, 
it may very weli be quite civilized. There may be a high 


development of the arts, even of the theoretical arts. 


The oppesite pole is the tribe, in which you have freedos, 
a kind ef barbaric freedom, think of an Indian tribe. But 
there is no high development ef the arts, no civilization. 
The pelis is superior to the twe extremes because it is 
capable ef beth things -- freedom and civilization, at the 
Same time. 


This was, in a way, the view which was not peculiar te 
Aristotle, but I think shared by most Greeks of his time 
and succeeding generations. For example, you find the phrase 
more than once, (inaudible), the cities and the nations, 
natiens in the sense of tribes, which implies, the nations, 
the barbarians. They de net live pelitically; they do not 
live in poli. They live in villages er in any other way. 


The polis has this great superiority. It has one great defect, 
obviously, from its own peint of view, ana that is that it 

is militarily inferier te an empire, and it was a fantastic 
achievement that the Greeks wen these three battles against 
the Persians, and at the ene of the Feleponnesian War, this 
great adventure had already been lest. The enormous wealth 
ef the Persian Empire, and the ability to have professional 
Soldiers, as distinguished from the citizen soldziery remaining 
in the Greek cities, made it a very great danger, which was 
evercome only through the victories of Alexander the Great, 
which took care of the danger of foreizn domination but 
destroyed, of course, at the same time the pessibility of 
political freedom. The Same was repeated a couple of centuries 
ago, when Rome, Still a republic, defeated the successor 
monarchies, and yet Rome became a monarchy about a century 
afterward. Then freedoa, republican life, disappeared fər 

a very long time from almest the whole world, with a few 
exceptions in Italy and Germany. The republics became 
possible again, and people began te play with the thought 

of republics, and this is a modern phenomenon, beginning 

sips way with Machiavelli, and then in England people like 

iM tone i 


But the great əbjectiən still remained: how can yeu have 
freedom, and yet ona large territory? Incidentally, Thomas 
Mere’s Utopia is a document which shoul be considereeé in 
this centext. Mere's Utopia is, of course, a very playful 
book, but it has also a great underlying seriousness. This 
utepia is England -- the cescription əf the utepia correspends 
te that ef England -- ane the capital, I forget how he calls 
it, but it is ebviously nonsense. It is a republic, ané that 
is net seen by most readers of the Utepia, because Themas 

Mere seens to put the emphasis ən crmmunisSm That is for 

him inceed only a play. He doesn't believe in the possibility 
of conmunism, but the real change which he effects in his 
imagination is from Henry the VIII er any other monarchy 

of this kind te a republic. This republic is possible, 
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. because what yeu have in utepia is an alliance of poli. 
In a oe it is the same thing used explicitly by ivisntesquieu 


in the Spirit of Laws and (inaudible). 


Aristotle's peint is that he ceuld net consider the possibility 
ef a large-scale republic, but the proef of the pessibility 

ef such republic was not given befere the middle ef the 19th 
century. Therefore, if that was an error of Aristotle, or 

a narrowness, it is quite excusable. 


New what was your ether point? 


Student: In 1303b, 13 -- it is true. that wealth anè poverty 
may be less deep-seated than virtue and vice, but it seems 

to me that the things which woule ge lower cawn, like for 
instance, racial differences, weuld be more cifficult te change 
than virtue and vice. 

Strauss: If yeu take virtue ane vice seriously, it 1s true. 

If you understand virtue and vice in a crude sense, then 

you are right. But in the strict Sense, is this not deeper 
than racial differences? 


If twe virtueus men of different races, do they net understand 
each other in the decisive respect better than they understane 
one another (inaudible)? 


Student: In 1303, 13, he talks about what types of things 
cause dissension, and it is not clear to me why the greatest 
dissension is that caused by virtue and vice. 


Strauss: A rich creok, and a peer creek -- cannot they under- 
stand each other very well. Therefore. the difference between 
wealth and poverty can be bridged very easily, provided they 
are both virtuous er vicious, but not in the other case. 

There is ne understanding possible between the virtuous ang 
the vicious man -- if we take the words seriously. 


Student: But most revolutions are not caused, or civil 
strife eee 


Strauss: That is the point, but Aristotle is here rather 
ebstinate. He knows quite well that it is easy to reject 

this remark as far-fetched an3 impractical, but he says if 
yeu disregard this point, you get a. wholly wrong picture 

of the possibilities ef man, ans ef his political life. 

This is shown by the fact that even these Saying, well, 

forget about such fancy things like virtue, ana Speak about 
interests and serious matters. (Inaudible) is a zood example 
in our time -- the holy or unholy trinity, which neves 
political life according to Laswell, ana yet another 
enuneration which he makes, he uses alse a word called 
intesrity, so at least the appearance of honesty is politically 
very important -- think only of the éifficulty which Mr. Nixen 


still has because people think he's strict. In ene way or 
another, virtue comes in nevertheless. We must trust, and 
that presuppeses trustwerthiness. Peeple can be mistaken, 
and all foras of cynicism are justified, but it is still 
there as a demand and aS a need, and Aristotle takes this 
very Serieusly, although he knews that in many cases you can 
and people do with the spurieus forms ef these things, 

and they ¢den't insist en the general aia But it 

is demanded Semehew by the situation. 


That is the difference between Aristetle and ihe modern 
thinkers. 


Lecture XII 
Aristetle's Pelitics, Nevember 1l 196 


(A student paper was read at the beginning of this lecture.) 


Strauss: The general survey which yeu gave Showed again, if 

it needed any further showing, the empirical character ef 
Aristotle's study. When he tries te show how tyrannies are 
preserved and hew they are destroyed, he draws on the experience 
enumerated throughout the ages, at least in Greece. 


What gives Aristotle's statements the appearance of being 
"Yideolezgical", is the mere fact that his biases differ from 
eur biases., For example, we would not so unhesitatinzly say, 
as he said, that the king takes the side sf the notables, of 
-the gentlemen, and this is already a preof of tyranny if that 
menarch takes the side of the cemnen people. 


We have a demecratic bias. Aristetle had an aristocratic bias. 
Which bias is ultimately the wiser? That would be the question. 
But this is enly in passing. 


The main peint, and what was most interesting, was what yeu 

said at the beginnings, absut the ceneral character of Aristotle's 
doctrine ef revolution, and yeu referred there to the fact, 

true er feign, as Hobbes weuld say, that the Greeks had a 
cyclical view ef history as distinguished from the linear view, 
due to the Bible perhaps and prevailing in modern times. That 
is, in a rough sense, true, but it is nevertheless misleading. 


In erder to make the first step teward clarity, one sheuld say 
that is ne Greek view of history. There is no thing as Plato's 

er Aristotle's or Lucretius’ er any philosopher of history, 

fer the very sinple reason that there is no word for history 

in this sense. The Greeks had, of ceurse, the werd history; 

it is of Greek erizgin, and in simple transcription, historia. 

New that means inquiry-néhing else. Of course, that means 

more inquiry inte swatural things than into strange things, 

birds, fish, anè se en, than inte the deeds of men. In elder 
beeks you will still find the expression, natural history -- 

the description ef animals and plants, as éistinguished from 
pelitical history, ecclesiastical histery, and so on. So it 

means inquiry and it apparently toek en rather early the meaning, in- 
quiry, aeaning inquiry with ether human beings. 7 


If you want te fine eut about a bird, you do not necessarily 
have te inquire with other people. You ge te the region where 
the bird is, ané yeu leek at it in its way of life. “But if 
yeu are interested in what happened before your time, that 

yeu can fine enly by inquiring with other human beinzs, either 
living er deae. It makes a difference to these indcivieuals, 
sure, but net to me er you. This man who tells vou Something 
abeut the first world war -- alive or cad, is uninteresting. 


Therefore, historia means inquiry, and writing cown the results 
of inquiry. It never means the object of that inquiry. Now 
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this is precisely the moaning which histery has taken en in 
modern times. In English it is impossible te bring out the 
difference; in German it is much easier. The Germans may 
distinguish between historia, history, anè Geschichte. In 
English let us make a tentative distinction between subjective 
histery and ebjective history. History in the objective sense 
as a field, as a dimension ef reality -- that did not exist, 
ans that came inte being enly in modern times. Some people 
say that, while the Greeks did not have a notion ef histery 
Sinply speaking, this notien ef histery is Biblical, ef Ola 
Testament erigin, which is alse quite wreng. There is the 
Hebrew word for histery, historia, wnich means it is derived 
frem the Greek word. There is no Biblical wore for history. 


Now what is the purpsse of these reflections, of these 
antiquarian netatiens? It is of great importance, because 
history is one of these many terms without which we cannot 

talk, anè yet the meaning ef which is quite obscure., It is 

a product of a process that has taken place in a-completely 
unsupervised manner, and we are the result ef that precess. 

It is mere opinion -- our use of that term, and all the theories 
based on this term, all the more. So we have to consider, take 
Seriously, make conscious, what is enly in itself a mere 
inheritance which we de not understane. 


Fer example, if ene takes a man whe is, at first glance, closest 
in the classical period to modern ways ef thinking, Thucydides. 
There is ne possibility to speak here ef history as an ebject. 
Thucydides is concerned with war. Now war is a very unproblematic 
cencept because everyene can point te it -- if you leok at 

a fight of two beys, you have a goed image ef a war, or for 

that matter, competition between tws girls. You don't have 

te go very far, but this is an unpreblematic concept, as 
unproblematic as a table. History is something entirely 
@ifferent. The fundamental distinction which has underlined 
Thucyéides and Greek thought in general is that between nature 
ane conventien, and that has become replaced in mocern times 

by the distinction between nature and history, especially in 

the modern idealistic tradition. That what was called originally 
convention is now callec historical in modern times. That is 

one of the greatest changes in human thoucvht which has taken 
place, and even if we made the greatest effort, we cannot 
exhaust the importance of that change. 


Someone asked me what is the relation betweer: the Aristotelian 
cencept ef regime, peliteia, and Hegel's netien ef sittlichkeit. 
Hezel makes the distinction between morality anc sittlichkeit, 
which could be Ssynenymous in Germany, but Hegel makes the 
€istinction because he thinks that the distinction is important. 
Very rouzhly, morality is the conscience of the inéividual -- 
the mere conscience. The sittlichkeit is the morality embodiee 
in the institutions and in tne life of the people. That is 
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the substantive morality, as distinguished from the mere 
censcience. There is some connection between the two things -- 
that is clear. There is also a very prefound difference, and 
that has very much te do with the fact that Hegel's political 
philesophy is, in a way, the same as his philosophy of history. 
In Aristetle, there is no philesephy of history. 


The meaning ef philosephy of histery in Hegel is this. There 
is necessarily an ultimate ceincidence between the ought and 
the is, between the ideal and the real. For Aristotle there 

is no such necessity whatever. The famous words of Hegel in 
the preface to his Philesophy ef Richt, surely known to some 
of yeu -- "what is reasonable is actual, and what is actual is 
reasonable." Strictly speaking, this is true only of the 
finer state, where there is a cemplete coincidence. This is 
completely absent frem Aristotle's thought. Since Aristotle 
was read throughout the 19th century in the light of Hegel, 
Aristotle was viewed as a king ef ancient Hegel, a Greek Hegel, 
eppesing the Greek Kant, i.e., Plato. Just aS in Flato you 
have this radical distinction between the ideas and the 
sensible things, yeu have a contradistinction between the 
ought and the is, the radical distinction. Therefore, Aristotle 
Was understood te be a realist, as a man who denies the 
ultimate significance of the cleavage ctetween the is ane i 
the ought. That is wrenge We have seen, and we will see Ta 
more clearly when we come te Beeks VII and VIII, that the 
Aristotelian best regime is as "unreal" as Plato's best regime. 
There is no intrinsic necessity of its ever becoming actual. 
We must keep this in ming. 


When Hegel distes in some ef his earlier writings, he quotes 
passages from Plato and Aristotle and translates them inte 
German., When the word polis occurs, he translates it by 

the German werd velk, which in German is ambiguous meaning 
beth ethnos, the natien, and demes, the pepulace. The question 
of the regime is no longer a question fer Hegel, because this 
final regime necessarily becomes actual, and all other regines 
are either obsolete, or bad, inadequate, ana this regime is 
generally knewn by the name ef constitutional menarchy, 

but with a very un-Belsian emphasis on the royal power. 

You Know what I mean by Belgian -- Belgium being the modern 
censtitutienal monarchy in the 19th century. 


About the notion of peliteia ef Aristotle and the Marxian 
notion ef the modes. əf production, especially Since Aristotle 
admits as a matter of ceurse that the regimes depend, at 
least to some extent on certain se-called ecsnomic ceniitiens. 
Fer example, the best kind ef democracy is an agricultural 
democracy, and here we see that the modes of procuctien are 
very important. Surely there is here a partial agreement. 
The agrecment between Aristotle and iiarx -- the iapərtant 

ene ~- is however nət ən this peint, but Marx's distinction 
between use value aná exchange value, which starts at the 
Same point where Aristotle steps. It goes off in a very 
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different direction. Now what can I give te you as a siaple 
example te make clear te yeu the difference? There are ne ae 
modes of preduction in Aristetle. Fer Marx, it goes witheut , 
Saying that hunting aná fishing are modes of preduction. Fer 
Aristotle these are not modes ef preduction, because you 

co net produce the deer and the fish. Hunting or catching 

is not producing». Even agriculture, strictly speakinz, is 
not producing because mest of the preducing is dene by the 
earth and the weather. Strict preducing is done by the 
artisans. A table -- that ceulé never come inte being with- 
eut human productiones 


Now what is behing that? It is net merely a verbal difference, 
but ene ef the utmost impartance. We have mentioned this 
before, but I think I should repeat that. Hew come all 
gaining ef livelihood is called preduction? From a certain 
moment on -- not in Hegel, only earlier, say roughly since 

the 18th century. How came? Answer: Because nature is 
Suppssed te Supply nething except the almost worthless material. 
De yeu recegnize this quetatien? Lecke. That is the key 
change. Locke is net the first ene, but Locke is a very 
jimpertant man in this change. Se if nature supplies the, se 
te speak, nething, then everything ef werth or value which we 
have is the werk əf man, of human preduction, and that is the 
reason why there cannot be medes ef production in this simple 
Way 


Aristetle gives a question ef seme interest -- te what extent 
is now called, er especially since Marx, capitalist preduction 
was already in a germinal way present in such a big, commercial, 
industrial center like Athens, ane so that is of some 
Subordinate interest, but fer Aristotle himself -- in this 
respect he was a reactionary, and he leoked back te this 
predeminantly agricultural life. Again, it is easy te say 

why he was a reactionary, because the great capitalist order 
is unqualifiably superier to the agricultural life of the past, 
and that leads inte very deep waters, and enly men of great 
levity weuldé decide this witheut having made a sufficiently 
prefound study, as yeu would admit, I hope. I shouldn't 

have said, I hepe, because that is manipulating. 


One more peint -~ (Prefesser Strauss is now reading from 

a student's paper) -- "Since he believes that aristocracies 
suffer primarily from a defective combination of these 
essential elements, it seens that Aristotle believes that 
virtue alene is insufficient for the proper maintenance 

ef a polis.” That is a gross understatement. Of course, 
virtue is not sufficient. If they didn't have food, hew 
ceuld there be a- pelis? Te quete a jeke that Xenephen 
eccaSionally makes -- that was in Asia inor, after the 
battle ef (inaudible), where the Greeks under (inaudible) haa 
been defeated, and the Persian king wants the Greeks te hand 
ever their Weapons, anu then Xenophen says that without the 
Weapens, our virtue 18 ef ne value te us. The virtue would 
be wholly ineffective witheut that equipment, as Aristetle 
calls it. 
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There is ene point in last week's reading which we do nət 
have tə read now -~ 130lb, 29 fellewing, in which he speaks 
ef preportienate equality in centradistinction te arithmetic 
equality. This calls fer a brief comment. Fropertienate 
equality means the equality in which a preportion is embodied, 
whereas an arithmetic equality, there is no proportion. 

It means, in practical terms, te everyene according te his 
desserts, whereas the arithmetic equality means to everyene 
the same as to everybedy else. To everyene according to 

his desserts reminds us ef the Marxist formula -- te everyene 
according to his needs. Surely Aristotle means the eppesite 
ef what Marx meant, but what is the reasen behind that 
difference? What induces Marx er his followers er friends 

te say, to everyene accerding te his needs? 


One ceuld say, in the first place, disregarding the entirely 
present equality of marxism, cenmpassien, compassien with the 
underdog, special obligatien te the underprivileged, for 
their sufferings er deprivatiens are due to the injustice 

eof seciety, "of the power structure," or in Aristotle's 
language, ef the regime. Therefere, it is the primary duty 
te take care ef those whe suffer from the injustice ef the 
regime. Clearly here, in this marxist understanding, it 
eoesn’'t mean the regiae now prevailing, because injustice- 

ge back to earlier regimes as well. So of all regimes == vla 
injustices from all regimes -- er the final order will be 
without a regime, will be a classless society, and net a state. 


Aristotle's reasoning is entirely different, of course. 

Net all sufferings come from seciety. and therefore society 
has no ebligation, as it were, te punish itself for them. 
Many come from nature. Man is a mortal being. There is 
Scarcity ef things. Quite a few men have a natural defect 
regarding goodness ef body and soul. There are, then, very 
geed reasons why should there be this radical difference 
between Aristotle and Marx. Of course, in all these cases, 
I repeat, it is necessary to unéerstand the issue, the 
controversial issue, and to understand it as fully as one 
can in erder then te try to decide it for oneself, but one 
cannet do that withaut knewing the issue. 


New we come te our assignment -- 1307b, 26. Yes? 


Student: Are these cencepts comparable to what later 
writers have used aS cemmunative and distributive justice? 


Strauss: This distinctien is Aristotle's, and they de 
everlap -- they are not identical. Communative justice 
is the one in which arithmetic equality is the only just 
conSideratien. Distributive justice is the one in which 
only proportienal justice is the just consideration. 


Student: In my readings, in peeple like Henry (inaudible) 
or Hyatt, coula it not be the other way arcuné? (Inaudible) 
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talks about communative justice as getting what they are due 
with their given reseurces and distribute justice is 
diminishing equality among resources .. o 


Strauss: I knew Mr. Hyatt when he was here, but I de not 

knew his doctrine. At any rate, in Aristotle, communative 
justice is the ene applying in exchange. The worth of what 

a shoemaker does for you, the Shee preduced by him, the 

leather and such and such a quality, ang what you give him 

in payment, Should be identical. But Aristotle extends it. 
Aristotle says the same is alse true regarding punitive 

justice. To take a crude, pre-Aristotelian case, an eye 

for an eye. Now Aristotle dees net mean it in this literal 
Sense, of course, but the main point is this: that thing 

which communative ana distribute justice have in common. 

In beth cases, the human being, what we call the persan, 

has not to be considered. If a rich man committed murder, 

the fact that he is a rich man is in itself irrelevant. 

The fact which is important is that he cemmitted the murder. | 
Similarly, in an exchange over the counter, it is uninteresting 
whether the buyer is rich or poor. There shoulé be such a 
proportion between the value of the product ana the price. 


hee 


— 
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te be considered, namely are they worthy or unwerthy? 
Therefore, arithmetic equality or proportionate equality. 
That is the Aristetelian distinction. 


New Aristotle begins here, in the present assignment, with 

a number of general consideratiens regarding the preservatiens 
of regimes. The general principle is that if we know 

through what kinds of things regimes are cestroyed, we know 
also those things through which they are preserved. 


The next point which he makes in 40 -- 1307b, 40 -- one 
must not trust those things which have been laid down... 


Student: "The next point is that we must not put faith in 
the argument put together for the sake of tricking the many, 
for they are refuted by the facts ... 


Strauss: In Lincoln's famous saying, for seme of the people 
seme of the time, and people know quite well if they have 
been disfranchised, although they have the rizht to vote. 
Not a profound ming is needed in order to see the difference 
between actual voting power anè merely legal voting power, 
and Similar things. 


Aristotle gives then a number of other similar principles. 
For example, in 1308a, 25. 


Student: “And rezimes are kept secure not only from being 
at a distance frem cestroyers, but sometimes also throuzh 
being near them, for when they are afraic, the citizens 
keep a closer hal on the government. Hence, those who 
take thought for the regime must centrive causes of fear, 
in order that the citizens may keep guard and not relax 
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their vigilance with the rezime, like a watch in the night, 
and they “nust make the distance near." 


Strauss: If people under a given regime are so sure ef 
the perpetuity of the regime, that is one great reason for 
fearing the future of that rezine. Vigilance is the price 
of liberty, to use another formula te the same intent. 


Let us turn to 1308b, 10. 


Student: "A thing common in democracy and eligarchy and 

in the other case, polity turns into a democracy »« « « but 
it is a policy common to democracy and oligarchy and to 
monarchy and to every regime, net to raise up any man too 
much beyond due preportieon, but rather te try to assign 
small honors and of long tenure, or great ones quickly, fer 
-efficials grow corrupt, and net every man can bear good 
fertune, or if not, at all events, not to bestow honors 

in clusters, or take them away again in clusters, but by a 
gradual process. Best of all, te try se to regulate peeple 
by the law that there may be nebedy among them especiaily 
preeminent in power due te friends or wealth, or failing: 
this, to cause their periods out ef effice to be sent abroad.” 


Strauss: In other werds, in a pelite way, ostrecicuw is a 
perfectly inevitable means of preservation of regimes. 


Anether point which has been raised before -- Aristotle 

is net in faver of unqualified property rights. It is 
necessary for a regime in order to preserve itself that 
there should be ceilings, because otherwise inequality might 
become teo great for a democracy and even for an oligarchy. 


This peint to which Aristotle referred earlier, and which 

he did not explain, is touched upon -- nanely, why as a rule 
there is in a democracy no cleavage within the demos. Why 
a = as a rule one within the oligarchs. That is discussed 
in b, 31l. 


Student: “In every form of regime, it is a very great thing 
for it to be se framed, both by its laws and by its other 
institutions, that it is impossible fər the magistracies 

te make a prefit." 


Strauss: Namely prefit through the magistracies. Conflict 
of interest. 


Student: "Anë this has mest te be guarded against in oligar- 
chies. Fer the many are not se much annoyed at being excluded 
frem holding office, but in fact they are clad that someone 
lets them have leisure to spend on their own affairs, as 

they are if they think that the mazistrates are stealing 

the common funes- But then, beth things annoy them -- 
exclusion from the honors of offices, ana exclusion froa 

its profits. And indeed, the sele way in which a combination 
of democracy ane aristocracy is possible, is if someone 
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could centrive this arrangement, fer it woulé then be pessible 
fer the netables ane also the multitude beth to have what they 
want, fer it is the denecratic principle for all te have the 
right te held effice, and the aristocratic one for the sffices 
te be filled by the notables, ane this will be the case when 
it is impossible te make meney from the office. For the poor 
will net want te held effice, because ef making nothing out ef 
it, but rather te attend to their ewn affairs, while the 
wealthy will be able to helé office, since they have ne neeg 
te add to their resources frem the public funds." 


Strauss: That answers this questien. The common people have 
an interest net tə be cheated, and te have the prospect of 
presperity, and this end they will all have in common, but 
regarding the oligarchs, there is ef ceurse a competition 

for office and fer honor, ane therefore the cleavage, of which 
Aristetle speaks. 


Student: Aristotle seems to use here aristocracy and oligarchy 
as the Same. . : 


Strauss: He speaks of aristocracy in a more ordinary sense, 
whereas aristecracy in the stricter sense we would find in 
Beeks VII and VIII. That is another matter and there they 
weulé be well bres and fine, but an erdinary aristocracy is 

a regine in which the chie? title te ruling office is merit, 
which means people are elected te eifice on the ground of 
merit, er are supposed to be elected on merit, as distinguished 
from mere free birth or mere wealth. 


Student: Isn't it true, theugh, that given a sufficient level 
ef presperity, the demos will alse enter the same competition? 


Strauss: That Aristetle discusses. For example, there might 
be, se te speak, the case where they all weule become wealthy. 
Then you would have te de something, and he discusses this 
later. Then yeu woulé have te draw the line between those 
fully qualified fer office en account of property, and those 
who are (inaudible) differently, say ne longer an income of 

a theusand agollars, but ef fifty thousand, in the case of 
conservative inflation. 

Student: That wouldn't really selve the problem that is 
éiscussed here. | l 

Strauss: But assuming new that the mass of the people hava 

to werk very hare te earn a living, then they have an interest 
in net being cheated of what they earn, but they are satisfied 


if they have the oppertunity te earn. That is what Aristotle 
means. 


Stu€ent: But it seens to presuprese that the desire for henor 
of this kind, a essire for cistinction, is by nature limited. 
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Strauss: That is a crude rule ef the thumb statement. Aristotle 
weuld know that there are Sometimes peeple who are poor whe are 
very ambitious, but still it is a question te what extent can 
their ambition, the ambition of a peer man, beceme politically 
effective. I have hear and read quite a bit about the 

minimum income which a United States Senater must have in 

erder to win an electien. We have heard the case of iir. Doda, 
the Senater frem Cennecticut; that was a fameus case, ana other 
cases toe. Fer example, a man like (inaudible), this abominable 
€emagesue, according te the presentation by (inaudible), was 

ef course a relatively wealthy man, surely much wealthier than 
(inaudible), only because he acquired his wealth by ill-smelling 
methods, meaning he was a (inaudible) ər high stealer, ana 
therefere he was losked down on by the gentlemen, as you Can 
imagine, but that doesn’t mean he was a poor man. So, generally 
Speaking, what Aristotle has in ming apart from extreme cases 
like philesophers, which one can Safely disregard, people must 
have a certain amount of wealth if they want te become political 
leaders. That, for Aristotle, is presuppesed. There are sone 
fameus examples to the contrary -- think ef the famous (inaudible) 
war under Spartacus and Rome, but this was a special case. These 
were people whe had beceme priseners of war, ane were probably 
quite independent economically befere having been made priseners, 
and then the intelerable life they led as gladiators led th++ 

to make this revolt. But that is a special case. That it nrt 
normal political life. 


But nermally yeu need seme censiderable wealth -~ the only way 
te aveid it, as Aristetle indicated, would be to have pay fər 
pelitical service. But they never paid the magistrates; the 
enly thing which they did was tə pay fer their presence at the 
assembly, er the law courts, and this was really very liberal, 
as ene can see from the cemedies, like a dowry, not much more. 


Student: I have a question abeut Aristotle’s general procedure 
in this book», He starts from nis versions of the causes of 
revelution and then moves te questions ef means by which 

regimes may be preserved, on the greunds that to know the 

cause of revolutien is to know the greunds of their preservation. 
I am struck by the fact that much of modern Social science 
proceeds on entirely ¢ifferent greunes, that is it proceeds 

frem some netien of functienal prerequisites of order, ef 
stability, and then from these generalizations usually considers 
the problem of diserder. I doen't know if this is at all 
Significant. What I would like te know is whether Aristetle's 
precedure is simply a matter of convenience, or whether yeu 
think he might have simply reversed the proceusre, or whether 
there is something Significant in his methed which distinguishes 
it from secial science? 


Strauss: There is prebably an imvertant difference, but the 
peint which was precisely fer Aristetle was indicated by him. 
If yeu knew that which destreys a thing, you know alse what 
preserves it, namely the eppesite ef what destroys it. 
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Student: But my point is that much ef what I have read in 
the treatment ef revolutiens er theories of social systeus 

in modern social science, say once we know what the requisites 
fer order are, what woulé be the legical necessities fer a 
regime to maintain itself, then we can procced to discuss 

what the causes of diserder are. 


Strauss: But there is one ebvious difference between this 
kind of questien and the Aristetelian question, namely the 
modern political character of the modern social Sciences. 
You have stated it -- order. Aristotle is concerned with 
specific order -- what preserves er destroys democracies, 
sligarchies, tyrannies -- they are very different things. ~ 
There is no hamezeneous notien of erder, regardless of the 4 
regime. That is a point on which I have touched more than 
ence. 


Now let us turn to 1309a, 336 


Student: "There are seme three qualities which those who 

are te held the supreme magistracies eught to possess; first, 
loyalty te the established regime; next, very great capacity 
to do the duties of the office; ané third, virtue and justice. 
In each regime the sert of justice suited to the regime, for 
if the rules of justice are not the sane under ell resins, 

it fellews that there must be differences in the nature of 
justice also." 


Strauss: Now this is relativism. What is the difference 
between this statement of Aristotle's ané a truly relativistic 
pesition? I trust you understood the main point of this. 
Peeple who are to be promoted or elected into the decisive 
offices must have affection for the established regime; 
second, they must have the greatest possible power for the 
werk te be done by that effice; and third, virtue and justice 
in each regine, virtue and justice relative to the regime. 

In other words, there is a democratic virtue, an oligarchic 
virtue, a monarchic, and se on. New what is the difference 
between that, as Aristotle means it, and a relativistic view? 


Student: <A relativistic modern view mizht tend to say that 
we can't determine which of these views of virtue is superior. 


Strauss: Yes. Aristetle's view ef this variety of notions 
ef justice and virtue points eventually to one authoritative 
meaning. 


Student: "It is a typical question how the cheice ought to 

be made when it happens that all these qualities are not found 
in the same person. For instance, if one man is a good 
military commanéer and a bad man and ne friené of the regime 
and the otner is just an@ loyal, hew Shoule the choice be made? 
It seems that two thinzs ought te be consifered. What is tne 
quality of which all men have a larger Snare, «nd what is the 
one of which all men have a Smaller share? Therefore, in 
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the case of military command, one must consicer experience 
mere than virtue, for men have a Smaller share of military 
experience, and a larger share of moral gocdcness, but in 
the case of a trusteeship or a stewardship, the opposite, 
for these require more virtue than most men possess, but the 
knowledge required is common to all men." 


Strauss: So, in other words, in the case of a general, even 
if you know he is a dirty fascist, and he's hard, but he is 

a first-rate general, you make him general. There iS some 
centemporary evidence for this rhyme of reasoning. But in 
another case, for example the case of a treasurer, in Əléen 
times when there was not a very complicated system of finance, 
he doesn't need creat expertise, because counting a couple 

of theusane éellars is an easy matter, but he must be honest. 
Here honesty is the thing to be considered. 


Now read the Sequel. 


Student: “And somebody mizht raise the question, why is 
virtue needed if both capacity and loyalty to the regime are 
forthcoming, as even these two qualities will do what is’ 
suitable, may not be answer B, because these who possess 
these two qualities may possibly lack self-control, se that 
just as they do not serve thenseives well, aiiuough they know 
how tə, and although they leve themselves, so possibly in 
some cases they may behave in this way in rezare te the city 
also.” i 


Strauss: Of what king ef cases does he think here 


Student: George Brown. The foreign secretary of Englané who 
keeps getting .-.. 


Strauss: He drinks so much? 
Student: This is ene of e er | 


Strauss: Scandal. Decisively.- Good. Now a key point, which 
he regars as the most important of everything said, is in 
1310a, 12. 


Student: "But the most important of all the means spoken of 
to secure the stability of regimes is one that at present all 
people despise. It is a system ef education suited te the 
regine.” 


Strauss: There is, of course, no word ‘system' in Aristotle 
here, but being educated with a view to the regime. 


Student: “For there is no use in the most valuable laws 
ratified by the unanimous judgment of the whole body of 
Citizens, if they are not trainee and educated in the regime, 
popularly, if the laws be popular, eligarchically, if they 
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be oligarchical, for there is such a thing as want of 
self-discipline in a city, aS well as in an individual. 

But to have been educatee to suit the rezime does not mean 
to do the things that give pleasure to the adherents ef 
olizarchy or to the supporters of democracy, but the 

things that will enable the former to govern olizgarchically 
and the latter to govern themselves democratically." 


Strauss: So, in ether words, not the pleasinz, but the useful. 


Student: "But at present in the eligarchies, the sons of the 
rulers are luxurious, and the sens ef the bacly off become 
trained by exercise in labor, se that they are more both 
desirous of reform and more able te bring it about, while 

in the democracies, theught te be the most democratic, the 
eppesite ef what is expedient has come abeut, and the cause 
ef this is that they define liberty wrongly, for there are 
twe thines that are thought te be defining features of democracy, 
the sovereignty and the majority and liberty, for justice is 
suppssed te be equality, and equality the sovereignty of 
whatever may have been decided by the many, and liberty osing 
just what one likes. Hence, in demscracies of this sort, 
everybody lives as he likes ang unto what end he (inaudible), 
as Euripides says. That is bad, fer to live in cenformity 
with the regime ought not to be considered slavery, but 
safety." 


Strauss: Democracy then is in a way the most permissive 
regime, aS Aristotle indicates here anà will state more fully 
in Beok VI, but there are necessary limits to the permissiveness 
of demecracy because otherwise it will perish. If it is , 
permissive to everything un-democratic, then its end will 

be close. That he regards as the most important consideration, 
education, but obviously education does not mean here what 

it means ordinarily teday, meaning a training in skills or 
Something ef this kine, but formatien ef character, but in 

the specific political sense, that kind ef a measure of 
character which is in agreement, in cerreSpsndence, with 

the regime -- eemocratic in democracies, and oligarchic in 
oligarchies. 


New can you read the immediate sequel? 


Student: "This, therefore, speaking breadly, is a list of 
the things that cause the alteration and destruction of regimes, 
and ef those that cause their security and cantinuance. 


Strauss: New here that is truly wrongly translated by Barker. 
It has been stated how politeia in Greek, but here politeia 
obviously means something distinguished from monarchy, E 
ane the only way in which we can bring that out is to speak | 
of republ icS, anà we must keep this in wind. Foliteia has 

a variety of meanings. If welimit eurselves only tə that 
family connected with the regime, A,regime in general, 5, 
republic, ane C, that particular regime called polity, but the 
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distinction between republic and monarchy is, of course, very 
important, and has played a great role in the history of the 

. West, to the extent to which that history was a fight between 
monarchism and republicanism, as in England in the 17th 
century and on the continent of Surope in the 18th and 19th. 
There are quite a few other passages later on in which 
politeia has this meaning of republic. 


He turns now to tyrannies in the immediate sequel. The 

passage which I have in mind ane that I describe te you is 

what I call Aristotle's seconé scheme for unaerstanding anë 
analyzing the various ends of regimes. The first, you rewanmber 
the six (inaudible), the good ones and the bag Ones, (inaucible;, 
and the other one which starts from den mocracy ane oligarchy,-. 
the most obvious ana potent forms of- regines, and understanding 
all other regimes by Starting rəm the antagonisn between 
democracy and oligarchy. 


(The tape is quite inaudible at this point.) 


New let us turn te 1310b, 35. He gives here a survey of 
tyrants, and quite eccaSionally he mentions here that all 
ef these have been benefitted ... | 


Student: "Fer in every instance this honor fell to men after 
they had conferred benefits or because they had the ability 
te confer benefit on their cities or their nations..." 


Strauss: The cities or the rations; these are the fundanental 
alternatives. I referreé to this last time. 


New 1312a, 39. 


Student: "And one way in which tyranny is destroyed, as is 
each of the other forms of regimes alse, is from without, if 
some city with an epposite rezine is strenger, for the wish 
te destrey it will clearly be present in such a neighbor, 
because ef the opposite of principle." 


Strauss: That correspenes roughly te whet we mean by the 
Greek word, the opposite of preference, choice ~- that which 
Say the democrats prefer, the fundamental preference, differs 
from the fundanental preference of the tyrant. therefore, 

the demecracies, other things beinz equal, will try to destroy 
the tyrants, anc even olizarchies will try to do that, ana 

vice versa. Soe each king of regime hus its inper -isalism, to 
make all other rezimes equal to itself, anè make the world safe 
fer democracy, tyranny, or whatever. Naturally, in all such 
rules this is to be qualified 


There was the famous case of Bismarck, whe was, as you can 
imamine, a very stronz monarchist, but wanted France to be a 
republic. 


Then we turn te kingship in 1313a, 25., where Aristotle says 
in passing « e à 


Student: "Royal zovernments de not occur anyaore in Athens, 
but if menarchies do occur, they are rather tyrannies ... ” 


Strauss: A great change has occurred -- a change according 
te which monarchies no longer come into being. (ihe tape is 
inaudible at this point.) -- | 


That has ef course an interesting cenSequence. If kingship 

is the best regime, as Aristotle says beth here and in the 
Ethics, that means that the best regime is impossible in the 
time in which, for example, rheteric (inaudible), but not only 
rhetoric, but also philosophy». So that the peak of political 
excellence is locateé at a different point than intellectual 
excellence. This means, vulgarly stated, that you cannot ea: 
yeur cake and have it. The twe things are based an very 
different principles. 


In the Sequel here, in 1313a, 35 fellowing, there is a long 
discussion ef how te preserve tyrannies, and some people have 
drawn from this the conclusien that there is only a very minor 
difference between Aristotle's Politics and itachiavdli's Prince. 
What would you say te this assertion? Aristotle gives recipes 
for the preservation ef tyranny. What is the eifference? 


Student: Many of his formulas fer preserving tyrannies are 
things moderated to make it into a somewhat different form of 
government. 


Strauss: Yes, and Machiavelli seeas to give some recipes 

ofa different description. When he takes, for example, this 
fellow used by (inaudible) -- what was his name? -- in order 

to get seme order in the Remagnae After the Romagna was 
reduced to order through the terrer exercised by this inei- 
vidual, and he had fulfilled his function, one day people 

found that Himmler was cut inte four pieces on the marketplace, 
and this increased their fear, an also at the same time 
preduced some affection fer (inaudible). Now Aristotle dees 
not discuss that abominable thing. 


We cannot read all this, but the main pəint, however, is this. 
Aristetle discusses the means fer the preservation of tyranny, 
as he discusses the means fer ths preservatien of all other 
regimes, and he never leaves the slightest doubt as te the 
badness of tyranny, anè then this point cemes in, that tyranny 
can only be preserved by becsxming closer to kingship, by | 
beceming half decent, as Aristetle calls it. 


Let us see -- 1314b, 38 -- ene device for improving tyranny. 


Student: “Ane further he must always be seen to be exceptionally 
Zealeus aS recards religieus observance." 
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Strauss: With a view te the gods. 


Student: "Fer people are less afraid of suffering any illegal 
treatment or men of this sert, if they think that their ruler 
has religious scruples and pays regard to the gods. Anè also, 
they fleck against him less, thinking that he has even the 
geds as allies." 


Strauss: Because of his behavior. 
Student: "He should nət display a foolish religiosity." 


Strauss: What was that story? It was.a lady of easy manner 
who came into Athens on a chariot leoeking like the goddess of 
Athena, which is one of these things a tyrant shoulé not de. 


Now 1315a, 40. 


Student: “But te discuss each of such matters separately is 
superfluous, for the thing te aim at is clear, that it is 
necessary to appear te the subject te be net a tyrannical ruler, 
but a Steward and a royal gevernor, ans not an apprepriator 

ef wealth, but a trustee, and te pursue the moderate things 

ef life without its extravazgances, and alse to make the 

netables one's comrades, and the many one's followers. fer 

the result cf these methods must be that not only the tyrant's 
rule will be mere honorable and mere enviable because he will 
rule nobler subjects and not men that have been humiliates, 

and will net be continually hated and feared, but also that 

his rule will enéurelenzer, and moreover, that he himself 

in his personal character will be nobly disposed towards virtue, 
or at all events, half virtuous, and not based, but only half- 
based." 


Strauss: That is the maximus which Aristotle is willing to 
grant, because the fundamental wishes would still be there, 
although driven underground, anë therefore that is the zreat 
difference between Machiavelli, at least on the surface, and 
Aristotle ° 


New a werd about this last sectien, beginning in 1315b, 40 -- 
the discussion of Plato’s Republic, Books VIII and IX, with 
which Aristotle is altogether elispleased. Now we read perhaps 
only one passage which is particularly characteristic -- 
131l6a, 25. 


Student: “Again, as to tyranny, he dees not say whether it 
will undergo revolution er not, nor if it will, what will be 
the cause of it, and inte what sort of regime it will change, 
and the reasen for this is that he could not have found it easy 
to say, for it is irregular, since according to him, tyranny 
ought to change into the first and best regime, fər so the 
process will be continuous in a circle. But as a matter of 
fact, tyranny alse changes into tyranny." 
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Strauss: That is the fundamental objection made by Aristotle 
te this part ef the Republic altesether. That is indefinite, 
indeterminate -- that any regine, sə to speak, can change ints 
any ether regime - - that is wholly indeterminate, and Flato 
seens tə present the sequel in one way only, from aristocracy 
te what he calls timocracy, from timocracy to oligarchy, 
oligarchy to democracy, and democracy to tyranny. The 

last point is, of course, especially interesting. Does it 
stop when it has reached the bottom? Tyranny. Cr does it 
not by a kind of rejuvenation, almost miraculous rejuvenation, 
have a new kingship emerge out of the tyranny. The question 
is imposed by Flato, but it is net answered thore. 


Student: As I remember Plato's discussion, he says that this 
isn't the way changes actually take place, but this is a 
possibility. He gives you the models for change, and shows 
the relation between pecple who nave the character of a 
particular regime, how they might .. . 


Strauss: I don't think Plato says what you Say. The qualifi- 
cation which you say is perhaps implied in the fact that Flato 
presents the changes of regimes as strictly parallel to the 
changes in the characters of ingiviecuals. Flato gives a, 
twofeld account -- the change, say, fron olirarchy inte 
democracy, and the change from the oligarchic man into a 
democratic mane In the second case, the change fron the 
eligarchic man into the democratic man, it is the case of an 
eligarchic father, a man who has great self-control because 

he is a miser and greedy, and he brings it abcut that his sen 
will be a spendthrift. He is the black sheep of the wealthy 
family. Whereas the political change is entirely different -- 
in pelitical change, th2 poor, lean men oppose the rich ane 
fat men, and make a successful rising and replace then, ang 
after some killings and exiling, establish in this way a 
democracy. Whereas in the one scheme, the typical democrat 

is the small farmer, hard-working man; in the other case, the 
typical democrat is the good-for-nothing son of a wealthy 
father, so you can see here that there is some difficulty, 
which one has to clear up if one wishes to understand what 
Aristotle says. 


Student: It seens te me that Plato explains that these 
are not the ways thinzs necessarily happen. 


Strauss: You mean absut the musical character of the whele 
thing -- the poetic character ef the whole presentation. Is 
that what you mean? 


Student: He says here is how it might happen... 


Strauss: Yes, that is indeed true, but still Flato can do 

such a thing, if only externally, and that Aristotle cannet 
co it is ef some importance. In ether words, Flato writes a 
élalogue and Aristotle writes a kind of treatise, heavy with 


factual material and solidly based on empirical evidence, 
whicn Plate dees not do. This difference would still have 
to be acceunted fer. 


Students I'd like te know if Plato and Aristotle agree that, 
when tyranny, when it changes, is more likely to change into 
an aristocratic form, because it is mere likely that the 
aristocratic men will be those whe will revelt. 


Strauss: Because they are more suppressed. But the peint 

is this -- that woulé mean that the tyrant, the man supported 
by the demos, but how ceme the bodyguard of the typical tyrant 
consists of fereisners, not of citizens, rich or poor, unless 
the demos is alse dissatisfied. . 


. Student: Oh, they woulè be dissatisfied, but the question 
is whe would be more likely- to incur the danger that would 
be implicit in trying to revolt against anà overthrow a 
powerful tyrant. In ether words, the aristocrats wsuld be 
mere Willing to face death. 


Strauss: What about Athens -- whe mace the rebellion against 
the 30 tyrants? The leaders of the demos. 5 

; ane 
Student: But with 30 tyrants, it was more an oligarchy than 
a tyranny. 


Strauss: But in Thebes it was alse the demos. That is not 
necessarily true. I think Aristetle’s point that all kinds 

of combinations are pessible makes sense. We have heard more 
than once, today and last time, that Aristotle does nət consider 
that kind ef change which is now called a revolution, and 

where there is such a view that there is a one-way direction 

of the movement. Therefore, some people deny that there can 

be a fascist revelution strictly understood, because it is 
counter against the trend teward ever greater freedom ane 
equality. Now we have seen that this is not as simple as that. 
Why is it undeniable that there are these secular tendencies 
Say tewards greater equality? That is not unknown to Aristotle, 
as is indicated by the fact that he says there are no longer 
kingships likely te arise -- this is ene fundamental change 

for geod which can ne longer be redresseé until after a 
cataclysm, and then we begin frem the beginning, which Aristotle 
goes net mention here but which is implied. 


Lecture XIII 
Aristetle's Politics, Nevember 20, 1967 


(A student paper was read at the beginning ef this lecture.) 


Strauss: Obvieusly Beek VI, it appears frem your paper, deepens 
very much what we have heard befere frem Aristotle on democracy. 
I think you can say with seme exaggeratien, but with justified 
exaggeratien, that it is the beek en demecracy, and in many 
respects demscracy appears in a different light. One questien: 
why is Aristetle net a demecrat? (Inaudible.) Such a qu:stien 
ceuld have arisen on the basis ef Beek III. I den't knew if yeu 
remember that. That was a kind ef running fight between the 

men ef the peeple and men either in faver ef aristecracy or 
(inaudible) in Beek III. Let us limit eurselves te Beek ‘I, 
where things beceme clearer. Why is Aristetle net a demecrat, 
(inaudible)? 


Student: The kind ef demecracy that Aristetle censiders the 
best -- agricultural demecracy -- is best largely because it 
appreaches aristecracy. In ether werds, the rule will be by the 
netables, the best people. ` 


Strauss: What is the difference between aristecracy and (inaudible) 
demecracy? The same kind ef peeple weuld rule. What is the 
difference? : 


Student: The farmers weuld call the rulers te acceunt. 
Strauss: And what is bad with that? One ceuld say that it's geod. 
Student: In fact Aristetle says that. 


Strauss: Exactly. Pewer cerrupts. But still, why dees he net 
ceme eut fer demecracy? The reasen is this. It may seem far- 
fetched, but it is very impertant fer Aristotle. It is net 
stated here, but that the higher in rank, in human werth, sheuld 
have te give an acceunt te the lewer. There is something averse 
here; I think that is the reasen, beth in Plate and Aristetle. 


Altheugh the mest interesting part ef the beek witheut questien 
is the sectien en demecracy, but the beek has alse ths ether 
part mentiened by (inaudible), and se the meaning ef the beek is 
net quite clear. Let us read the beginning te see what Aristetle 
himself says abeut it. The deliberative, er severeign, if yeu 
want te translate it -- the deliberative, just as in Jehn Lecke. 


Student: "And ef the system ef magistracies and ef law ceurts, 
and which variety is adapted te which form ef regime? And alse, 
the destructien ef regimes and their preservatien, frem what- 
sert ef peeple their erigin, and what are their causes?" 


Strauss: (Inaudible) is a reference ebvieusly te Beek V, and 
te large parts ef Roek IV; but rather selective. 


Student: "As a matter ef fact, since there have ceme inte 
existence several kinds ef demecracy and similarly ef the ether 
ferms ef regime, it will be well te censider at the same time 
any peint that remains about these varieties." 


Strauss: ‘And new that is a transitien te the theme. ef ‘this 
peek, democracy and the ether regimes. Demecracy is the enly 
ene mentiened by name, and as a matter ef fact he discusses 
enly eligarchy, at least at seme length. Demecracy is zppa- 
rently the mest interesting, fer it's the mest impertant. 

A reasen has been elven Now, in Aristetle’s time, when the 
cities have beceme large, it is difficult te establish any 
regime ether than demecracy, and therefere it is practicaily 
the mest impertant kind. 


I find an interesting remark en the meaning ef this beek in 
Themas’ cemmentary -- Thomas Aquinas. This sectien is not 
written by Themas Aquinas, but by semebedy else. De yeu knew 
whe wrete the bulk ef that cemmentary? 


Half ef the philesepher has determined abeut the principles and 
ceurses that cerrupt and save cemmenwealth, in general and in 
particular. He will now shew eut ef which things and in what 
manner cemmenwealth eut te be established, censtructed. In 

ether werds, this is a mere practical beek, advising its pub- 
lisher, its feunder, what te de. In the first place, he explains 
eut ef what and how the defective regimes are established -~ 
demecracy and eligarchy -- very erthedex Aristetelian reiarh- 

In the fellewing beek, Beek VII, he will discuss the censtructiéen 
ef the best regime. This is a sensible remark, ebvieusly. 


New let us ge en in reading Beek VI. 1317a, 10. 


Student: “New it has been stated befere what kind ef demscracy 
is suited fer what kind ef city, and similarly, which ef the 
kinds ef eligarchy is suited te which kind of pepulace, and alse 
which ef the remaining regimes is advantageeus fer which peeple. 
But nevertheless, since it must net enly be made clear which 
variety ef these regimes is best fer cities, but alse hew beth 
these best varieties ef the ether ferms must be established, let 
us briefly pursue the subject." 


Strauss: Here is clear the establishment ef the regime. 
(Inaudible.) New this reminds us ef an issue which has beceme 
very impertant in medern times since the French Revelutien and 
the reactien te it. I mean if we translate peliteia by censti- 
tutien, as is erdinarily dene, it means Aristetle believes that 
censtitutien can be made, as the French Revelutienists theught, 
as the feunding fathers theught, and then in the great reactien 
te the French Revelutien starting with Edmund Burke, this was 
questiened, Censtitutions cannet be made -- they grew. New 
altheugh Aristetle seems te be very clese te Edmund Burke, er 
vice versa, and there is very much in cemmen, but in this fun- 
damental issue, there is a fundamental difference. Censtitutiens 


can be made, and in a way their censcieus making is superier 
te their grewth, because it can be dene with beth eyes epen. 
New let us ge eon here. 


Student: "At first let us speak abeut demecracy, fer at the 
same time the fact will alse beceme clear abeut the eppesite 
ferm ef regime, that is the regime which seme peeple call əli- 


garchy." 


Strauss: That is alse a strange expressien -- “which sems 
peeple call eligarchy." This indicates that this is net : fere- 
gene cenclusien. Whether he meant ene sheuld call it plutecracy 
I de net knew, but it is a strange remark. 


Student: "We must take inte view all the features that are 
pepular and that are theught te ge with demecracy.” 


Strauss: Pepular here in the sense ef belenging te a pepular 
regime e 


Student: "Fer it cemes abeut frem cembinatiens ef things that 
the types ef demecracies are fermed, and that there are different 
demecracies, and mere than ene sert. In fact, there are uve 
causes fer their being several kinds ef demecracies.: First, 

the ene stated befere, the fact that the pepulatiens are 
different. We find ene multitude engaged in agriculture . 


Strauss: And se ene And the secend « « e 


Student: "e ə « cause is the ene abeut which we new speak, fer 
the institutiens that ge with demecracies, and seem te be | 
apprepriate fer this fcrm ef regime, make the demecracies 
different by their cembinatiens. Fer ene ferm ef demecracy 
will be accempanied by fewer, anether by mere, and anether 

by all ef them, and it is serviceable te ascertain each ef them, 
beth fer the purpese ef instituting whichever ef these kinds 

ef demecracies ene happens te wish, and fer the purpese ef 
amending existing enes. Fer peeple setting up censtitutiens 
seek te cellect tegether all the features apprepriate te their 
fundamental principle, but in se desing they make a mistake, 

as has been said befere in the passage dealing with the 

causes ef the destructien and the preservatien ef the regime. 
And new let us state the pestulate -~-~ the ethical characters 
and the aims ef the various ferms ef democracy." 


Strauss: And new we ceme te the definitien ef demecracy frem 
the peint ef view ef its end er meral character, and that we 
have te censider very carefully. 


Student: "New the fundamental principle e .." 


Strauss: The Greek werd is (inaudible). (Inaudible) in the 
eriginal meaning ef the term -- what yeu lay dewn, what yeu 
assume, net in order te check it by experiment er what net, but 
what yeu assume in erder te ge on -- the fundanental assumptisn. 
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Student: "The premise of the demecratic form ef regime is 
liberty, and that is what is usually asserted, implying that 
enly under this regime de men participate in liberty, for 
they assert this is the aim ef every demecracy. But ene 
facter ef liberty is te gevern and be geverned in turn, fer 
the pepular principle ef justice is te have equality accerding 
te number, net werth. And if this is the principle ef justice 
prevailing, the multitude must ef necessity be severeign, and 
the decisien ef the majerity must be final and must constitute 
justice. Fer they say that each ef the citzens eught to have 
an equal share, se tnat it results that in demecracy the veer 
are mere powerful than the rich, that there are mere ef them, 
and whatever is decided by the majerity is severeign. This, 
then, is one mark ef liberty which all demecrats set dewr as 

a principle ef the censtitutien. And ene is fer a man t: live 
as he likes, fer they say that this is the functien ef livderty, 
inasmuch as te live net as ene likes is the life of the min 
whe is a slave. This is the secend principle ef demecrac:. 
And frem it has ceme the claim net te be geverned, preferibly 
net by anybedy, er failing that, te gevern and be geverne? in 
turne And this is the way in which the secend principle is 
intreduced te equalitarian liberty." 


Strauss: Se there are twe ingredients ef demecracy -- af 
freedem, ef liberty -- and ene is ruling and being rvi> m 
turn, and the second is te do what ene likes. Senertir- to 
Aristotle, then, ancient democracy was already in a won. 
liberal, namely permissive. There is ne ebvicus necessity why 
demecracy sheuld be permissive. There have been examples even 
in Athens ef a very unpermissive cenduct, fer example, at the 
beginning ef the Sicilian expeditien the cenduct teward 
Secrates and ether things. 


But let us preceed step by step. I think the starting peint 
sheuld be the secend ene -- the characteristic cencern ef 
demecracy is that everyene weuld wish te live as he likes, 

and this in itself means ef ceurse net te be ruled by anyene, 
because the man whe rules yeu will net permit yeu in all cases 
te de what yeu like. But this is manifestly impessible. 
Therefere, net te be ruled by anysne whe is not ruled by 

yeu in turn, i.e., that all have a title te rule, and all rule 
tegether. : 


Since freedem primarily means te live 2s ene likes, and this 
is the starting psint, there can be ne tetal submissien te 
what Reusseau has called the general will. But the regime 
must be permitted. Only in this way, I think, can ene under- 
stand the cennectien between these twe ingredients. 


New what is this strict cennectien between demecracy and 
permissiveness, because this has net yet beceme clear. If 
we Start frem the phenemenon, frem the surface, demecracy is 
the rule ef the peer, and that means according te Aristetle 
the rule ef the uneducated, ef the vulgar, ef ths psspic 
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lacking self-centrel, lacking severity te ene's self. In 
1319b, 30, if yeu can find this quickly. 


Student: "A censtitutien ef this sert will have a let (inaudible), 
I mean fer instance license ameng slaves, which may really be 
advantageeus fer the pepular party up te a peint, and ameng 

wemen and children, and indulgence te live as ene likes. A 

regime ef this sert will have a large number ef supperters 

and this erderly living is pleasanter te the many ef mankind." 


Strauss: Se, in ether werds, this is the cennectien, starting 
frem the ether side. The poor, rule ef the peer, rule ef these 
whe lack orderliness, in the higher ferms ef it. De we not knew 
frem ether times the phenemenen ef a very unpermissive demecracy, 
ef puritan demecracies. <Ascribing fer a mement that (inaudible) 
army was a demecratic erganizatien, new what weuld Aristetle 

say te that? Here these were peeple ef much sterner self- 
restraint than the cavaliers? What weuld Aristetle say te that? 


Student: They were Based en religien, rather than the city e e à 
Strauss: There is ne Aristetelian werd fer religien. | 
Student: Well, based en Ged. 


Strauss: There is an undristetelian werd, ceined secerdzirz 

te Aristetle's habits -- theecracy. Aristetle did sav this 

is a theecracy, and I think quite a few seldiers ef (inaudible) 
weuld heartily agree. That's net a demecracy, but a theecracy. 
Se that is a special case. 


Se this is in a way clear. This is the central passage abeut 
demecracy in the whele werk. Aristetle centinues by giving a 
list ef institutiens which fellew from the demecratic hypethesis. 
We can read a few lines -~ read the beginning enly. | 


Student: “And these principles having been laid dewn, and this 
being the nature of demecratic gevernment, the fellewing in- 
stitutiens are demecratic in character. Electien ef officials 
by all, from all; government ef each by all, and ef all by each 
in turn; electien by let, either te all magistracies er te 

all that de net need experienced skill; ne preperty qualifica- 
tien fer effice, er only a very lew ene; ne office te be held 
twice er mere than a few times by the same persen; er few 
effices except the military enes ... " 


Strauss: And se on. Aristetle deesn't give new a detailed 
deduction why all these elements fellew frem the primary aim 
ef democracy, but it is plausible eneugh in itself, and un- 
necessarily pedantic te de se. Let us turn te 1300a, 3- 


Student: "These, then, are the features cemmen te demecracy, 
but what is thought tes be the extreme ferm ef demecracy 
and ef pepular government cemes abeut as the result ef the 
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principle ef justice that is admitted te be demecratic, and 
this is fer all te have equality accerding te number. Fer 
it is equality fer the peer te have ne larger share ef pewer 
than the rich, and net fer the peer alene te be Supreme, but 
fer all te gevern equally, fer in this way they weuld feel 
that the regime pessessed beth equality and liberty, but the 
questien fellows, hew will they have equality... " 


Strauss: Let us step at this peint. This is a difficult 
passage, and I believe that the difficulty is partly caused 
by the misunderstanding ef the remark here made, namely when 
he says it fellews eut ef that netien ef justice which is 
agreed te be democratic, and that is that all .sheuld have 
autematic equality. Frem this it fellews that demecracy 
(inaudible) which seems te be the highest degree demecracy. 
And new he makes a strange turn. He deesn't speak ef the 
extreme demecracy here, (inaudible) sense, but anether cen- 
clusien frem the primary netien ef demecracy. There sheuld 
be equality, but then we find the city censists ef the rich 
and the peer. New must this impertant cleavage net be cen- 
sidered? Must, therefore, demecracy guarantee the right ef 
the rich, giving them a special representation. That is 
develeped in the sequel -- perhaps yeu read the immediate sequel. 


Student: "The questien fellews -- hew will they have their 
equality? Are the vreresty cosessments ef 500 citizens te be 
divided ameng the 1000, and the 1000 te have equal pewer te 
the 5007 Or is equality en this principle net te be arranged 
in this manner, but the division inte classes te be taken as 
this system, fer then an equai number te be taken frem the 500 
and frem the 1000, and these te centrel the electien and the 
law ceurts.- Is this then the justest ferm ef regime in accer- 
dance with pepular justice, er is it rather ene that gees by 
ceunting heads?" 


Strauss: The general answer fer Aristetle is ef ceurse the 
first. This regime, which gives the rich greater rights than 
their mere numbers weuld deserve, that is the justest demecratic 
regime. New why sheuld this be demecratic? I think the 
reasoning is as follews. Democracy dees net Say, at least 

the demecracy Aristetle knew, all pewer te the peor. Then 

this weuld be eut ef the questien. Then any rights weuld be 
given te the rich as rich. But all power te all -- and there- 
fere ef ceurse alse te the riche There is semething cencealed 
in that, which Aristetle does net spell eut perhaps because it 
was tes ebvieus. In particular, he did net knsw medern ways 

ef thinking, which is eur treuble, that we have te liberate 
eurselves away from our ways ef thinking in erder te understand 
Aristetle. 


In medern times there weuld be no difficulty te say all the 
power te the peer, or special regard fer the underdeg -- ne 
difficulty whatever. But that was unbearable and unintelligible 
te men like Aristetle and his coentemperaries. The raasan haing 
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this -- the title te rule cannet derive frem a defect as 
defect, like peverty, like being an underdeg. But the title 
te rule can enly derive frem excellence. Such an excellence 
is free birth, and therefere the demecratic principle is free 
birth, and there is ebvieusly a cennectien between free birth 
and freedem as a principle ef demecracy. It is net stated by 
Aristetle explicitly, but it cemes eut in Plate's Republic, 
Beek VIII of the Republic, when he speaks ef demecracy. 


If demecracy is then the rule ef the all freebern, freeden, 
being freebern, is net a preserve ef the peer. Therefore, by 
accepting the principle ef freedem, the demecracy must give 
full citizen rights ta these freebern whe happen te be rich. 
But ence yeu have granted that, then yeu can be led, er seme 
ef us can be led, te the cenSequence that there must be a 
pretection of the rich as rich, because if there is ne such 
pretectien, everybedy will be cenfiscated by (inaudible). 


In the sequel Aristetle speaks ef the institutienal censequences 
frem demecracy thus understeed ~- 1318a, 27. 


Student: "But beth views invelve inequality and injustice, fer 
if the will ef the few is te prevail, this means a tyranny. 

And if ene man owns mere than the ether rich man, accerding 

te the eligarchic principle ef justice, it is just fer him te 
rule alene, whereas if the will of the numerical majority is 

te prevail, they will de injustice by cenfiscating the preperties 
ef the rich minerity, as has been said befere. What form ef 
equality, therefere, would be ene in which beth parties will 
agree must be censidered in the light of the principles ef 

. justice as defined by beth sets. Fer they say that whatever 
seems geod te the majerity ef the citizens eught te be severeign. 
Let us then accept this principle, but net whelly witheut 
qualificatien, but inasmuch as fertune has breught inte 

existence twe component parts ef the city , the rich and peer, 
that any resolutien passed by beth classes, er by a majerity 

ef each, be severeign. But if the twe classes carry eoppesite 
resolutiens, let the decisien ef the majority in the sense ef 

the greup whese tetal preperty assessment is the larger, prevail. 
Fer instance, there are ten rich citizens and twenty poer enes, 
and eppesite vetes have been cast by six ef the rich en the ene 
Side, and by fifteen of the less wealthy en the ether. Feur 

ef the rich had sided with the peer, and five of the peer with 
the rich, then decide that it the largertetal preperty when the 
assessments ef beth classes of either side added tegether 

carries the vete. But if the tetals fall eut exactly equal, 

this is te be deemed an impasse common te beth sides, as it 

is at present the assembly er law ceurt is exactly divided. 
Rather the decisien must be made by casting lets, er seme 

ether such device must be adepted. But the questiens ef 

equality and justice, even though it is very difficult te 
Giscever the truth ef them, nevertheless it is easier te hit 

upen it than te persuade peeple that have the pewer te get an 
advantage te agree to it. Equality and justice are always teught 
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by the weaker party, but these that have the upper hand pay 
ne attentien." 


Strauss: Se Aristetle is net tee sanguine, aS yeu see. But 
the peint which is ef mere immediate interest te us is the ene 
which I stated before. Aristetle regards a regime which divides 
a whele citizen bedy, er say the assembly er the law ceurts, 
inte the poer and the rich, and giving in principle equal right 
te beth greups. Still, that’s demecratic, fer the reasens which 
I tried te state. | l 


In the sequel he speaks ef seme further characteristics ef 
demecratic institutiens. We can read that -- the immediate 
Sequel. i , 

Student: "There being four kinds ef demecracy -- the best is 
the ene that stands first in structure, as was said in the 
disceurses preceding these. It is alse the eldest ef them all." 


Strauss: By the way, de yeu remember that I said en an earlier 
eccasien what Aristotle declares te be the best regime simply, 
I mean kingship, belengs alse te the elden times and that is 
repeated here again as regards demecracy. The best demecracy 
is the eldest kind ef demecracy. This leads te the great aif- 
ficulty that the peak ef pelitical life and the peak ef intel- 
lectual life beieng te different eras. 


Student: "By first I mean first as it were in a classificatien 
ef the kinds ef different peeple. The best cemmen peeple are 
the agricultural pepulatien, se that it is pessible te intreduce 
demecracy as well as other ferms ef regime where the many live 
by agriculture, er by pasturing cattle, fer ewing te their net 
having much preperty, they are busy se that they cannet eften 
meet at the assembly, while ewing te their having the necessaries 
ef life, they pass their time attending te their farm werk, and 
de net cevet their neighbers’ geeds, but find mere pleasure in 
werking than in taking part in pelitics and helding effice, 
where the profits te be made from the effices are net large, 
fer the many are mere ceveteus of gain than ef hener, and this 
is indicated by the fact that men endured tne tyrannies ef 
fermer times, and endure esligarchies if a ruler dees net 
prevent them frem werking er (inaudible), fer then seme ef 
them seen get rich and the ethers free from want, and alse 

if they have any ambition te have centrel ever electing magis- 
trates and calling them te acceunt makes up fer the lack ef 
effice, since in seme demecracies, even if the peeple have ne 
part in electing the magistrates, but these are elected by a 
Special committee selected in turn under the whele number, a8 . 
(inaudible), yet if they have the pewer ef deliberating and 
pelicy, the many are satisfied. And this, tee, must be ceunted 
as ene ferm ef demecracy, en the lines en which it ence existed 
in (inaudible). Indeed, it is fer this reasen that it is 
advantageeus fer the ferm ef demecracies speken ef befere, 

ang is a custemary institutien in it, for all the citizens 

te elect the magistrates and call them te acceunt, and te try 
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lawsuits, but fer the helders ef the greatest magistracies 

te be elected and te have preperty qualificatiens, the higher 
effices being elected fer the higher preperty grades, er else 
fer ne effice te be elected en a preperty qualificatien, but 
fer efficials te be chesen en the greund ef capacity, and a 
city geverned in this way is beund te be geverned well, fer 
the effices will always be administered by the best men, with 
the censent ef the people, and witheut their being (inaudible) 
ef the upper classes. This arrangement is certain te be 
satisfactory te the upper classes and netables, fer they will 
net be under the gevernment ef ethers inferier te themselves, 
and they will gevern justly, because a different class will be 
in centrel ef the audits, since it is expedient te be ina 
state ef suspense, and net to be able te de everything exactly 
as seems geed te ene, fer liberty te de whatever ene likes 
cannet guard against the evil that is in every man's character. 
Hence, there necessarily results the cenditien ef affairs that 
is the mest advantageeus in the gevernment ef cities, fer the 
upper classes te gevern witheut deing wreng, and the cemmen 
peeple net being deprived ef any rights." 


Strauss: This is the mest emphatic passage in the whele beek, 
I weuld say; Se ene has te raise the questien which I did raise 
at the beginning -- why is Aristotle net perfectly satisfied 
with it? It gives him everything he wants, and everyene ceuld 
reasonably expect, but the difficulty remains, the ceerdingtion 
ef the better te the worse, which is a fundamental flaw in 
Aristetle's (inaudible), and therefere he has divided Beeks VI, 
VII, and VIII, and any further beeks which he might have 
written er has written, but which have been lest, in erder 

te (inaudible) a non-demecratic state. To this we will return 
next time ° 


This questien ef the bad er the lew which is in every ene ef 
us -- this questien came up en an earlier eccasien. De yeu 
remember the eccasien? 


Student: It was a translatien te the effect that (inaudible) 
man's nature . ə o 


Strauss: That wəuld be misleading. Ali kinds ef desires are 
in every human being, but Aristetle dees net preclude the 
pessibility that there are seme whe have them habitually under 
centrel. This weuld be the man ef virtue. But it is still 
there, and it is pessible that tee great temptatiens might 
upset the balance. 


Student: I have a questien abeut the kingship E the best 
regime, and the ene ef earlier times, that kingship which 
Aristetle talked abeut in Beek III seems te be the kingship 
ef a man whe is se far superier te all ethers as net even te 
be in a class with them. Weuld this be the man... è 
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Chan. 
Strauss: Precisely. Becauss in this eriginal caycets, the 
man whe established civil seciety or made mest impertant 
inventiens, the benefacters ef man, they weuld be more needed 
and therefere more likely te eccur then than later. We alse 
read a passage in Beek IV, when he gave the descriptien ef hew 
regimes change in chrenelegical erder -- pewer te the increase 
in pepulatien, a passage which culminated in the statement 
that teday, in the large cities, only demecracy is possible, 
and there at the beginning there is kingship: 


New let us turn te 1319a, 19. 


Students “After the agricultural community, the best kind ef 
demecracy is where the people are herders and get their living 
frem cattle, fer this life has many peints ef resemblance te 
agriculture, and as regards military duties, pasteral peeple 
are in a very well-trained cenditien, and serviceable in bedy, 
and capable ef living in the epen. But almest all the ether 
Classes e e.” | œ 


Strauss: Aristetle did net say that there are better agricul- 
tural peeple than pasteral peeple. 


Student: Ne, I did net say that. I said that they had a 
better censtitutien in the sense ef physical censtitut isi. 
They were better able to endure hardship. 


Strauss: But that he dees net say. He simply Says they are 
trained te the highest degree. He deesn't deny that there are 
farmers, men whe weuld alse be trained te the highest degree. 


Students “Almest all the ether classes ef the pepulace ef 
which the remaining kinds ef demecracy are cempesed are very 
inferier te these, for their mede ef life is mean and there 

is ne element ef virtue in any ef the eccupatiens in which 

the multitude ef artisans and market peeple and the wage 
earning class take part. And alse ewing te their leitering 
abeut the market place in the city, almest all peeple ef this 
class find it easy te attend the assembly, whereas the farmers, 
ewing te their being scattered ever the ceuntry, de net 

attend ə ə « ™ 


Strauss: That is clear what Aristetle says abeut the 
hierarchy ef the varieus kinds ef demecracies, and in the 
sequel Aristetle speaks of hew te establish the inferier kinds 
ef demecracy, and a few ef the things are quite interesting 
immediately te us en the basis ef eur medern experience. 
1319b, 19. "The fellewing arrangements are useful fer the 
establishment ef a demecracy ef this kind..." 


Student: " . e e such aS were empleyed by Cleisthenes at Athens 
when he wished te increase the pewer ef the demecracy, and by 
the parties setting up the demecracy at Cyrene. Different 
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tribes and bretherheeds must be created eutnumbering the eld 
enes.” 


Strauss: In ether werds, the greatest medern example is the 
replacement ef the French previnces by the departments, 
accerding te natural geegraphic unities and net accerding 
te traditienal, cenventienal unities. 


Student: “And the celebratien ef private religieus rites must 
be greuped tegether inte a small number ef public celebratiens 
and every device must be empleyed te make all the peeple as 
much as pessible intemingled with ene anether." 


Strauss: This is alse intelligible, and knewn frem medern 
experience (inaudible). 


Student: "And te break up the previeusly existing greups ef 
asseciates. Mereever, the characteristics ef a tyranny alse 
are all theught te be demecratic, I mean fer instance life 
ameng the slaves, which may really be advantageeus fer the 
pepular party up te a peint, and ameng wemen and children, and 
indulgence ts live as ene likes. A regime ef this sert will 
have a large number ef supperters, and this erderly living is 
Pleasanter te the many than (inaudible)." 


Strauss: Permissiveness, of which we have epaken before. 
De we have new clarity abeut the central concept abeut 
 demecracy -- the central part ef Aristetle's cencept sf 
Gemecracy? This we sheuld have achieved by new. 


Student: The questien I have raises a statement yeu made 
previeusly abeut Aristetle's ebjectiens te democracy being 
based upen respensiveness ef these whe are higher and these 
whe are lewer. It seems te me threugheut the whele beek or 
werk, Aristetle peints te the (inaudible) ef these whe rule 
(inaudible), and net be cencerned abeut justice and he 
mentiened the evil that is (inaudible), and this leaves a . 
sert ef censervative prepositien in faver ef demecracy, like 
that of Niebuhr, whe said that it's that very psssibility ef 
evil in man which makes the demecratic (inaudible) necessary. 
I'm net at all clear why Aristetle wasn't aware ef what can 
be dene by the few whe rule. They de yield a prepensity fer 
evil. Why isn't he willing te accept this demecratic check? 


Strauss: All right, this is very grand, the premise. Then 
there is alse a need fer a check en demecracies, en the demes, 
because ene cannet assume that the demes sheuld be merally 
Superier te the gentlemen. 


Student: They may have cellectively. 


Strauss: And, en the ether hand, they may have individual 
wisdem, lenger experience, less previncialism. That we de 
net see so clearly in our present-day mebile sscicties, but 
in the 4th and 5th centuries, that was quite ebvious. Fer 


example, in Sicily befere the Sicilian expeditien, the leader 
ef the demes in Syracuse was abselutely certain that the 
threatened Athenian invasion was a mere myth cencected by 

the netables in Syracuse in erder te gain mere pewer. Just 

as little as they, the Syracusan demes, weuld net make a 
military expeditien against mainland Greece, as little weuld 
the Athenian demes make Such an expeditien against them. The 
man whe knew that this was net a mere rumer, Hermecrites, was 
a leader of the netables.e The reasen why he Knew -- he knew 
frem experience that the Athenian demes had this character 
which the Syracusan demes lacked. New here yeu have an 
example, a characteristic example, which weuld be an impertant 
argument fer Aristotle in his life, that the knewledge required 
especially fer foreizn pelicies is net available te the simple 
werker and artisan and tradesman, but enly te peeple whe can 
afferd te travel, and entertain cerrespendence with peeple 

in ether cities. 


Se that is not se simple. The cellective wisdem makes sense 
regarding purely demestic affairs, taxes and se en, but net 
regarding these ether (inaudibie). 


Student: This question ef giving the rich mere and greater 
vetes and greater pewer, (inaudible). 


Strauss: Surely net in Athens, but in a demecracy, but 
Aristetle is net in faver of the rich as rich -- he enly 

thinks they sheuld net be despsiled ef their preperty. 
Aristotle weuld like te have that the gentleman sheuld nave 

a privileged pesitien. The gentlemen are usually men əf seme 
wealth, eld wealth, inherited wealth, and net wealth as wealth, 
because the newly rich he did net particularly stemach. 


Student: In a demecracy he wanted the gentlemen te have mere 


Strauss: Yes, but in a demecracy the primary given fact is 
the rule ef the demes, and whether and te what extent they are 
prepared te listen te the gentlemen is the questien. Yeu have 
the great example of Pericles, whe was a gentleman in this 
sense and whe was the leader ef the demes fer a censiderable 
time, and the peeple ef Athens trusted him, net witheut fining 
him and deing things against him frem time te time, but en the 
whele they accepted his leadership. But Pericles was viewed 
by the gentlemen ef Athens in abeut the same light in which 
Teddy Roosevelt was viewed by American gentlemen -- a ATS 
ef his class. 


Aristetle thinks the case fer the gentlemen is very streng. 

It is net unqualifiably streng. It dees net everturn all 

ether arguments, because they are erdinarily a relatively 
Small greup, and the claim ef the many free citizens has te 

be considered. Therefore, we must see when we ceme te Beek VII 
and VIII now Aristetle tries te svlve this difficulty. We have 
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a rule ef gentlemen, and yet despite that, the fact ef the 
problem ef the demes remains, ef the claims ef the demes, 
based en the sheer (inaudible) pewer ef the many. 


In the sequel there is the peint which is much tee leng te 

read here. The peint which Aristetle discusses is hew ene 

ceuld make a demecracy stable, in 1320a, and net te believe 
that it is demecratic er eligarchic « « e 


Student: "It will cause the city te be demecratically er 
eligarchically governed in the greatest degree, but that which 
will cause it te be se geverned fer the lengest time.” 


Strauss: A medern example is prepertional representatien, 

which on the face ef it is mere demecratic than any ether ferm 
ef representatien. There is ne segment ef the pepulation, 

given a certain minimum strength, which will net be represented 
in the central representative bedy. But which taken literally 
means ef ceurse the emergence ef many splinter parties, enermeus 
difficulties ef getting a werking gevernment, and se it is mere 
demecratic, and yet damaging te the lasting character ef the 
demecracy, and Similar things Poser ne eligarchy can alse be 
made. 


Ameng the devices which Aristetle mentiened regarding the 
preservation ef əligarchy,.there is alsə what he soua che: 
‘what ene can cail secial pəlicy, in 1320a, 29. 


Student: " . e « must net do what the demagegues de new, fer 
they use the surplus fer deles, but peeple ne seener get them 
than they want the Same deles again, because this way of 
helping the peer is the legendary jar with the hele in it, 

fer the truly demecratic statesman must study hew the multitude 
may be saved from extreme poverty, fer this is what causes 
Gemecracy te be cerrupt. Measures must therefere be centrived 
that may bring about lasting presperity, and since this is 
advantageeus alse for the well-to-do, the preper ceurse is te 
cellect all the preceeds ef the revenues inte a fund, and 
distribute this in lump sums te the needy, best ef all, if 

ene can, in sums large enough fer acquiring a small estate, 

er failing this, te serve as capital fer trade er husbandry, 
and if this is nət pessible fer all, at all events te dis- 
tribute the money by tribes, er seme ether divisien ef the 
pepulatien in turn." 


Strauss: What teday weuld be lecal gevernment. The smaller 
tribe means the administrative unit, ef which say Athens 
censisted net ef tribes in the sense ef tribally living peeple. 


Student: The idea is, if yeu haven't get eneugh te spread 
it all areund, judicieusly chesen medel cities pregrams .. e 


"s e « while, in the meantime, the well-te-de must centribute 
pay fer attendance at the necessary assemblies, being tnem- 
Selves excused fer useless public services. By fellewing seme 
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such pelicy as this, the Carthaginians had won the friendship 
ef the cemmen peeple, fer they censtantly send eut seme of the 
peeple te the surreunding territeries and so make them well- 
eff, and if the notables are men ef geed feeling and sense, 
they may alse divide the needy ameng them in greups, and supply 
them with capital te start them in businesses." 


Strauss: And se en. These examples are sufficient. 


Student: This is teday a very real issue in medern welfare 
ecenemics, (inaudible), especially seme (inaudible) ef this 
university are propesing eutright grants, whereas medern-day 
liberals seem te have sppesed this en the basis ef the needy 
being unwise, fer instance that they weuld spend the meney en 
liquer rather than on their children, as seen in the feed 
stamp program, where ène is limited te what ene can buy. 
Frem Aristetle's assumptien as te why men achieve the state 
they de in nature, weuld I be cerrect in assuming then that 
the needy are needy because they are less naturally endewed 
as men, and weuld suffer frem the lack ef judgment in using 
these eutright grants? 


Strauss: Not quite, net quite, because Aristotle dees det have 
this belief that wealth is a preef ef a great natural pelis. 

In ether werds, Aristetle is net Lecke, and Lecke speaks ef 

the ratienal and industrieus, and that is net Arictetle’s view 
ef looking at things. That is nst se, but there ls a scarcity 
and since private property is highly desirabie fer the reasens 
given in the criticism ef Plate, it will fellew that yeu will 
have the difference between rich and peer, and there. will always 
be mere peer than riche This is a fact. The rich as rich are 
net morally superior. Aristetle never says Se. Plate dees 

say that, but -- in the Republic, Boek VIII, but Plate has 
Special purpeses. He takes the rich as the men whe have at 
least te centre] their lower appetites, their lewest appetite, 
with a view to their increasing their wealth, se that the 

leve ef wealth is sesmewhat austere, (inaudible) centrels their 
hedenistic tendencies and that is as Plate likes te present it 
there, somewhat better than the cemplete lack ef self-centrel. 
But Aristetle deesn't de that; he has ne particular admiratien 
fer the rich as riche Yeu enly have te read the chapter in 

the Rheteric where he Speaks abeut the character ef the rich 

te see that. The gentlemen are =-=- that's semething different -- 
the gentlemen must have some wealth; they cannot be peer peeple. 
But they are the men whe are net characterized by wealth; 

their wealth is only a cenditien for their life. What is 
characteristic ef them is their (inaudible) -- meaning their 
meral formation, which is net separable indeed fram having 
heard and seen many beautiful things, like music and paintings 
and se ene That is something different -~ the gentlemen. 


Did I answer yeur question? 


Student: Ne. Aristotle's attempt weuld be to give them a 
Start sn the ecenosiny weuld be predicated en the fact that they 
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had eneugh character te use this wealth preperly, net fer 
instance fer censumptien, but fer investment, whether it be 
fer themselves in the ferm ef educatien, er in earning assets. 
Is that net cerrect? 


Strauss: Yes. This he ebvieusly takes fer granted. There 
are quite a few ef the peer peeple whe, if they had the 
eppertunity te impreve their cenditiens, weuld prevail them- 
selves of that. He deesn't have in mind anything like a 
(inaudible) preletariat, ebvieusly. He has in mind peeple whe 
have ne cenSiderable preperty and weuld like te impreve their 
cenditien. 


Student: However, the peer te date, net having an eppertunity 
(inaudible) because ef their circumstances, hew weuld they 
(inaudible) this gift wisely? 


Strauss: But assuming fer a mement that there are seme ameng 
them whe have the thing in themselves, weuld it net be a pity 
if they were net given the eppertunity? 


Student: By nature have such character .« . « 
Strauss: Yes. 
Student: Yes, it certainly weuld. 


Strauss: I believe that it is what Aristetle would say. New 
there are twe mere impertant sectiens in this beek, in 132la, 5 
fellowing, where Aristotle describes (inaudible), where Aristetle 
describes hew the varieus kinds ef the characters ef the multitude, 
the farming and the ethers, are related te military qualities. 
Perhaps we'll read a part ef that. 


Student: "And since the mass ef the pepulatien falls principally 
inte feur divisiens, the farming class, artisans, retail traders, 
and hired laberers, and military ferces are ef feur classes, 
cavalry, heavy infantry, light infantry, and marines, in places 
where the ceuntry happens te be suitable fer hersemanship, 

there natural cenditiens faver the establishment ef an eligarchy 
that will be pewerful, fer the security ef the inhabitants 
depends en the strength ef this element, and keeping studs 

ef herses is the pursuit ef these whe ewn extensive estates, 

but where the greund is suitable fer heavy infantry, cenditiens 
faver the next form ef eligarchy, fer heavy infantry is a 
service fer the well-te-de rather than the peer, but light 
infantry and naval ferces are entirely demecratic elements." 


Strauss: Naval ferces means ef ceurse here the rewers. 


Student: "As things are, therefere, where there is a large 
multitude ef this class, when party strife eccurs, the oligarchs 
eften Set the werst ef the struggle, and a remedy fer this 

must te adepted from military cemmanders, whe cembined with 
their cavalry and heavy infantry ferces the contingent ~f 
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light infantry, and this is the way in which the commen people 
get the better ever the well-te-de, and eut breaks the party 
strife. Being unencumbered, they fight easily against cavalry 
and heavy infantry. Therefere, te establish this ferce eut 

ef this class is te establish it against itself." 


Strauss: Se, in ether werds, yeu must have -- the higher 
Classes must be able te beat the lewer peeple at their game -- 
a kind ef ceunter-insurgency, if I may use a centemperary 
example. These are the irregulars, (inaudible), and they 

have under certain cenditiens a great superierity, as was 
Shewn in the War ef Independence, fer example. 


‘New the last item, in 132lb, 4 fellewing, the varieus kinds ef 
effices. This has already been discussed before in Beek IV, 
but it is discussed here and will be breught up again later. 
New, as a specimen, we might just read 132lb, ll. 


Student: "Ameng the indispensable services is the superinten- 
dence ef the market, ever which there must be an efficial te 
superintend centracts in geed order, since it is a necessity 
fer almest all cities that peeple shall sell semethings and 
buys ethers, accerding te ene anether's necessary requirements. 
And this is the readiest means ef securing self-sufficiency, 
which seems te be the reason fer men's having united inte a 
Single city." l 


Strauss: And se ən -- he enumerates many mere, and let us see 
in 1322a, 29 =-=- “New these magistracies ». e o” 


Student: ". e « therefere, must be ceunted first as supremely 
necessary, and next te them must be put these that are net 

less necessary, but are ranked at-a higher grade ef dignity 
because they require much experience and trustwerthiness. 

In this class weuld come the magistracies cencerned with 
guarding the city and these assigned te military requirements, 
and beth in peace and in war, it is equally necessary fer there 
te be magistrates te superintend the guarding ef gates and 
walls." 


Strauss: And se ene That is ebvieus; that is clear. And 
1322b, 12. 


Student: "On the side ef all these effices is the ene that 

js mest supreme ever all matters, fer always the same magis- 
tracy has executien ef business that centrels its intreductien, 
er presides ever the general assembly in places where the 
peeple are supreme, fer the magistracy that cenvenes the 
severeign assembly is feund te be the severeign pewer in the 
state. (Inaudible) a preliminary ceuncil, because it censiders 
business in advance, but where there is a demecracy, it is 
mere usually calied a ceuncil. This mere or less cempletes 

the number ef the effices ef a pelitical nature..." 
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Strauss: And then he speaks ef the priests in the sequel, 
and then he dees semething which is remarkable, which we 
sheuld at least nets, even if I am net able te explain that, 
in 1320b, 29. 


Student: "Te sum up, therefere, the necessary effices ef 
superintendence deal with the follewing matters: institutiens 
ef religien, military institutiens, revenue and expenditure, 
centrel ef the market, citadel, harbeurs and ceuntry, alse 
the arrangements ef the law ceurts, registratien ef centacts, 
cellectiens ef fines, custedy of prissners, supervisien ef 
accounts and ingpections, and the auditing ef officials, and 
lastly, the effices cennected with the bedy that deliberates 
abeut public affairs." 


Strauss: It is net quite clear why Aristetie repeats that 
after having -- immediately after that -~ and everyene whe had 
fellewed the argument must have understeed it. The usual way 
ef selving these difficulties is te ge ever it with a very 
fine comb and see what is changed, emitted, or added. He makes 
again a peint which he had already made before when he says 
semewhat later en that some ef these effices or magistracies 
are net pepular, like someone whe is a superviser ef women 
and a supervisor of children, because the peer cannet keep 
their wives and children at home, and therefore this super- 
visien would be rescinded as 2n unnecessary hardship, whereas 
ameng the arisivcracies, this weuld be in erder. 


Student: Given the fact that the theme ef Aristetle's pelitical 
philesephy is the regime, what is the purpese for this little 
section here which we might say discusses the, in medern terms, 
the functiens ef prerequisites ef all states. Frem a discussien 
we have had previeusly, this is ina sense a particularly 
medern netion, and you mentiened, fer example, that there is 

ne netion ef erder per se in classical philesephy, altheugh 
Aristetle seems te be discussing this. 


Strauss: We speke ef this. before, but it is a peint which 

has been restated. There are things which every regime 

must have. Fər example, no regime can last without having 
security forces against foreign er demestic enemies, and 

there must be seme revenue, and seme way in which the expen- 
Giture is supervised. Surely. These things as such are 
pelitically neutral, and they gettheir political flaver enly 
when the pelitical question is raised. Whe is te appoint 
these efficiais? Frem whom are they te be directed? And 

this is pelitically more interesting, te state it semewhat 
friveleusly, but surely the pelitically mere impertant question 
is what divides the varicus regimes, rather than what is cemmen 
te all ef them. But yeu see it already here, that certain 
effices de net fit demecracy. The ceuncil, which is ene of 
the magistracies mentioned here, the ceuncil which prepares 
bilis fer the assembly, has a much smaller functien in a 
democracy, in a strict demecracy where the assemblv, damos, 
decides, than in a less demecratic regime, where the csuncil 
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is practically the ruling bedy. The issue which yeu have in 
mind is this: can the pelitically neutral, that bedy is 
cemmen te all regimes, be the key te the particular, er 

is this net possible? And then Aristetle really says it is 
net, because the ends ef the varieus regimes are different, 
divisive, and what Aristetle has in mind is cenfirmed by 
present-day usage, by the pejerative meaning ef pelitical. 
Pelitical has this geed meaning, ebvieusly, and alse this 
pejorative meaning, and this pejerative meaning nevertheless 
peints te semething ef very great impertance, but it is 

- gsemething divisive, because the ends differ. If there is 

an issue regarding which there can be ne questiens, say in 
the case ef a formal attack which must be resisted, then te 
that extent this decision weuld be made by any regime. There- 
fere, net a pelitically divisive, net a strictly speaking 
pelitical issue, unless it is cemplicated, unless it is an 
attack made by a demecracy, and the demecrats in city B weuld 
like to be defeated by the demecrats ef city A, in erder te 
establish in their city a demecracy, and se ef ceurse that is 
anether stery. 


Lecture XIV 
Aristetle'’s Pelitics, Nevember 22, 1967 


(A student paper was read at the beginning ef this lecture.) 


Strauss: . ə « abeut the difficulty enceuntered in studying 
Beek VII, er its first part, and hew this is related te the 
difficulties presented by the Pelitics as a whele, but yeu 
enly alluded te the starting peint ef this difficulty, 
apparently because it was semewhat tee massive fer yeur 
sephisticated taste. 


There is a rather clear structure up te the end ef Beek III. 
Then in the manuscripts there eccurs at the end ef Beok III 
a sentence which is identical with the beginning ef Beek VII. 
That ceuld mean this -=- that Beeks VII and VIII er perhaps 
Beek IX, which was written (inaudible), fellew directly en 
Beek III, and then we ceme te Boeeks IV, V, and VI, er it 
ceuld alse mean that it is perhaps mere reasenable te read 
Beeks I-VI in their sequel and then ge ever te Beek VII. 

The difference weuld be this: that the best regimes, in 

. the plural, are discussed in Beeks III, VII, VIII. Beek 

III ebvieusly the best kingship, but Aristetle says at the 
beginning ef Beek IV, that in the preceding boek, Beek III, 
he had alse discussed aristecracy, Se perhaps this refers te 
Beeks VII er VIII. There is alse the pessibility that 

Beeks VII and VIII, in the best regime discussed thers i~ 
net the aristecracy in the strictest sense ef the Wards -ui 
the best pelity, se that the word -- yeu knew, best regime, 
(inaudible) peliteia -- ceuld alse mean the best pelity, in 
the sense ef that third one, you remember, kingship, ariste- 
cracy, a pelity. That is the starting peint ef all difficulties. 


Yeu are right when yeu stated that it is difficult te say 
what kind ef a regime that is, but it is net impessible, I 
believe, en the basis ef teday's seciety. I mean whe is and 
whe is net a citizen in the best regime as U in 
Beek VII? 


Student: Those men whe will deal with defending the regime, 
these whe will gevern it and these whe will attend the 
religieus practices. 

Strauss: Will be members ef the regime? 

Students Will be. 

Strauss: And whe will net be? 

Student: Farmers and artisans will net be citizens. 
Strauss: It is surely net a demecracy. Ner even a kind eof 


mixture with demacracy. Te that extent, the questien ef what 
the best regime is has been answered. New let us read seme 
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passages and see whether er net we can perhaps make seme 
pregress. The beginning ef Beek VII . « à 


Students "The student whe is geing te make a suitable inves- 
tigatien ef the best ferm ef regime... " 


Strauss: The best regime. This is the peint which is almest 
identical with what he says at the end ef Beek III. In 
Barker it is prebzbly stated semewhere in a feetnete. At 

the end ef Beek III it is said after these things have been 
determined regarding the regime, we must new try te say in 
what manner it naturally cemes inte being, and in what manner 
it is natural te establish it. 


First ef all yeu have te knew what the best regime is. 
Secendly yeu have te knew hew te establish it. Here, in 
Beek VII, the establishment is a secendary censideratien, 
cempared with the finding eut ef the character and the 
eutline ef the best regime». But let us new read frem the 
beginning again. 


Student: "The student whe is geing to make a suitable inves- 
tigatien ef the best regime must necessarily decide first ef 
all what is the mest desirable mede of life « e e« * 


Strauss: Let us say the mest (inaudible). which ic asro 
literal. Desirable is se -- has been Se misused in the last 
ten er twenty years. I theught we misht keep it en a better 
keel. l 


Student: ". « « the mest cheicewerthy mede ef life. Fer 

while this is uncertain, it is alse beund te be uncertain what 
is the best regime, since it is te be expected that the peeple 
whe have the best regime available under their given cenditiens, 
will fair the best, except in circumstances apart." 


Strauss: Yeu will see here that Aristetle, whatever the 
difficulties may be ef this beek, clearly makes here a new 
beginning. He begins again frem the beginning, and the 
questien is why? This questien is ebvieusly the mest 
fundamental questien -- what is the mest cheicewerthy life, 
and the whele pelitical censideratien depends en this decisien. 


Student: “Hence we must first agree what life is mest 
cheicewerthy fer almest all man, and after that whether the 
same life is mest desirable, beth fer the cemmunity and fer 
the individual." | 


Strauss: Twe questiens which we must keep in mind. What is 
almest universally the mest cheicewerthy life, and secend, is 
that way ef life the same fer the cities and the individuals 
er net? Aristetie answers first the first questien. 
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Students "Believing therefere in the adequacy ef much ef 
what is said, even in extraneeus disceurses on the subject 

ef what is the best life, let us make use ef tnese pronounce- 
ments new. Fer as regards, at all events, ene classificaticna 
ef geed things, putting them in three greups, external goeds, 
geeds ef the seul, and geeds ef the bedy." 


Strauss: Why dees he change the erder? Bedy and seul, in 
an ascending erder. 


Student: “Assuredly, nebedy weuld deny that the ideally happy, 
the mest happy, are beund te pessess all three. Fer nebedy 
weuld call a man truly happy that has net get a particle of 
ceurage ner ef. temperance, ner ef justice, ner ef wisdem, but 
is afraid ef the flies that flutter by him, cannet refrain 
frem any ef the eutrageeus actiens, in erder te gratify a 
desire te eat er te drink, ruins his greatest friends fer 

the sake ef a farthing, and similarly in matters ef the 
intellect alse is as Senseless er mistaken as any child er 
lunatic." 


Strauss: That is the starting peint. That makes it very 
clear that fer Aristetle, in Aristetle's view, the geeds ef 
the seul are the mest impertant. The geeds ef the bedy and 
external geeds are net te be despised. 


Se Aristetle, while he begins at the beginning, he dees net 
make a new investigatien. He refers te what has been Said in 
extraneeus beeks, ene ceuld say in pepular boeks, what is 
generally admitted. He starts frem things which are generally 
: admitted, from cemmen sense, in the eriginal meaning ef 
cemmen sense, and I think there can be no dsubt, we all 

can immediately understand that these are reasenable views, 
that a man whe is censtantly endeared ef things which are 

net fear-inspiring and has ne self-centrel whatever, ne must 
be miserable threugheut his life and neene weuld wish te be 
miserable, er weuld wish it te anyene fer whem he has any 
sympathy er cencern. 


Se the questien ef value judgments, as new taken in the 
secial sciences, simply deesn't arise. wne can deubt ef 
these things, except a natural feel, er a man whe has ne 
knewledge ef human things whatever. 


There is ene difficulty which Aristetle dees net take up 
here, and te which he alludes frem time te time, and that 

is this. We can say there is a self-evidence ef decency. 

Fer example, self centrel regarding sex -- yeu see hew 
decent, almest (inaudible) Aristetle is -- he mentiens enly 
feed and drink and net sex. This is a peint which we rightly 
assume Aristetle weuld have been aware ef. Se this self 
centrel is necessary fer a happy life. It is still intel- 
ligible, I think, even in the age ef the (inaudible). 
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When we speak ef decency in this entirely generai way, we 
assume that certain institutiens, specific irstitutiens, have 
the same status. Fer example, dees self-centrel regarding 
sex necessarily imply a monegameus family? That is net yet 
settled. Or te take the mest extreme example, incest between 
brethers and sisters, is this necessarily an implicatien ef 
self-centrel regarding sex, er ceuld net this self-centrel 
alse be practiced under different cenditiens? Aristvetle 
alludes te this gquestien at the end ef Ethics, Beek IV, when 
- he says that the perfectly virtueus man will never make a 
mistakes; he will always act preperly. He dees net make a 
distinctien, Aristetle says, between what is neble by nature 
er what is neble by ceanventien. That is te say, the perfect 
gentleman will respect the cenventiens ef his seciety, as 
well as what is intrinsically neble. The preblem disappears 
in practice -- the preblem ef the difference between these 
twe ingredients -- it dees net disappear in theery, ef ceurse. 
This I think we sheuld keep in mind. 


Altheugh the starting peint is quite evident, as stated by 
Aristetle here, and the questien weuld arise enly when it cemes 
te the institutienal implicatiens ef that. Yet there is 
nevertheless disagreement, and what is that disagreement? 

In the immediate sequel » > ào i 


Student: "But although these are prepesitiens, which when 
uttered, everybedy weuld agree te, yet men differ abeut ameunt 
and degrees ef value. They think it is eneugh te pesses hew 
Se ever small a quantity ef virtue, but ef wealth, riches, 
pewer, glery and everything ef that kind, they seek a larger 
and larger ameunt witheut limit. We, en the ether hand..." 


Strauss: In ether werds, they weuld admit that geeds ef the 
seul are geeds and impertant, but they weuld say yes, but 
perhaps the geeds ef the bedy and the external geeds are mere 
impertant. This peint has net yet been clear. Ge en. 


Student: "We shall tell them that it is easy te arrive at 
cenvictien ef these matters in the light ef the facts, when 
ene sees that men de net acquire and preserve the virtues 

by means ef these external geeds, but external geeds by means 
ef the virtues, and that whether the life ef happiness censists 
fer man in enjeyment er in virtue er in beth, it is feund in | 
larger measure with these whe are ef surpassingly high 
cultivatien in character and in intellect, but enly mederate 
as regards the external acquisitien ef geeds." 


Strauss: Se this is Aristetle's brief reasening te shew 
that the external goeds, and by implicatien alse the geeds 
ef the bedy, are inferier in rank te the geeds ef the seul. 
In the first place, yeu cannet acquire er preserve the 
external geeds witheut the virtues ef the seul. He leaves 
it at this indicatien here. Then it weuld ef ceurse fellew, 
which Aristatle dses net elabcrate here, that we cannot 
censistently maintain the utilitarian view, meaning the 
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virtues are in the service ef the acquisitien er preservatien 

ef the external geeds, because ef the glaring centrast 

between their rank. Very simply stated, we de net, unless 

we are cempletely vulgar individuals, respect a man because 

ef his wealth, maybe we respect him because ef his use ef his 

wealth, but then we can alse en the same basis respect anether 
man with a view te the way in which he (inaudible), se what is 
intrinsically valuable are the geeds ef the seul. 


This was the first ergument based en what we leek at as the 
ee He gives anether argument in the immediate sequel, in 
230, +e 


Student: "Net but what the truth is alse easily seen if we 
censider the matter in the light ef reasen, fer external geeds 
have a limit, as has any instrument, and everything useful is 
useful fer semething, se an excessive ameunt ef them must 
necessarily de harm, er de ne geed, te its pessesser. Whereas 
‘with any ef the geeds ef the seul, the mere abundant it is, 

the mere useful it must be, if even te the geeds ef the seul 
net enly the term neble, but alse the term useful, can preperly 


apply." 


Strauss: Se this is an argument accerding te reasen, as the 
translator sevs, in Greek (inaudible), accerding te the leges. 
That is distinguished from the awareness based en the facts ef 
the deeds. If we censider what Aristetle means by this 
expressien, it is this. If we censiaer the external and 
internal geeds explicitly as such, and witheut geing inte 

eur experience of them, the external things as such -- te 
censider them as such means te censider them essentially 
useful, i.e. useful fer, and then we see that which is useful 
fer semething else is lewer in rank than fer which it is useful. 
Therefere, the geeds ef the seul are higher than the geeds ef 
the bedy. 


The distinctien between the neble and uSeful is ef ceurse 
crucial. Neble meaning here that which is cheicewerthy fer 
its ewn sakes in the Latin terminelegy it is the distinctien 
between (inaudible) and (inaudible). 


In the preceding passage it was suggested, net explicitly 
said, that happiness censists in virtue plus jey. The werd 
which Aristetle uses, (inaudible), is net the same as the 
pepular werd fer pleasure, (inaudible). Jey, shall we say. 
Let us turn te b,21. . 


Student: “Mereever, it is fer the sake ef the seul that 
these geeds are in their nature desirable, and that all 

wise men must cheese them, net the seul fer the sake ef these 
ether things. Let us then take it is agreed between us that 
te each man there falls just as large a measure ef happiness 
as he achieves ef virtue and wisdem, and ef virtueus and wise 
actien.” 
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Strauss: Let us step here. The key werds here are virtue 

and what he translates by wisdem. The werd in Greek, phrenesis, 
is net wisdem simply» That weuld be (inaudible), but practical 
wisdem, prudence. Virtue and prudence tegether, and they, as 
Aristetle explains in the Ethics, they are inseparable. Yeu 
cannet be virtueus witheut being prudent, ner can yeu be 
prudent witheut being virtueus. Vulgar prudence, that is 
accerding te Aristotle, cleverness. That, ef ceurse, exists 
very well witheut any meral virtue. But the difference between 
prudence and cleverness is that prudence is essentially celeured 
and fermed even by moral virtue. The way in which this 
ceeperatien takes place is difficult te state. 


Se virtue here means then what Aristetle calls and what has 
been called since Aristetle, meral virtue. Meral virtue and 
this particular intellectual virtue that is prudence, the 
intellectual virtue geverning human actien. They tegether are 
the cere ef (inaudible). The distinctien between meral and 
intellectual virtue -is simply te explain -- I de net knew pT 
whether seme ef yeu knew that impressive man, Perry Masen, 5o 
ef whem his creater said his mind is like a steel (inaudible) 
and he is clean like a heund's teeth -- that is a beautiful 
fermulatien ef the difference between meral and intellectual 
virtue. Only Aristetle believes that yeu cannet have such a 
truly steel-trap mind witheut having it alse be clean like a 
heund's tweth. That is semething which weuld need mere special | 
censideratiens. New ge en where we left eff. 


Student: "In evidence ef this, we have the case ef Ged, whe 

is happy and blessed, but is se en acceunt ef ne external geeds 
but en acceunt ef Himself, and by being ef a certain quality 
in his nature." 


Strauss: New hew dees Aristetle knew this? I mean he says 
we take as a witness, namely call as a witness te Ged, in the 
singular, new what dees he mean? Aristetle was net a 
theughtless man.. He dees net refer here te pepular netiens 
which were net necessarily (inaudible) in Aristetle's time. 


Altheugh Aristetle dees net use this term -- it was ceined in 
later time enly -- by Ged we represent a super human being, 

a being ef superhuman perfectien, excellence, a mest perfect 
being, as it came te be called later, and therefere Ged cannet 
be a being which is blessed er happy by any ef the external 
geeds, because that weuld mean a dependence en the external 
geeds, (inaudible), and he is geed threugh himself and by 
being ef a certain quality by nature, by in himself, net 
primarily with a view te any beneficent effects which he might 
preduce, but in himself. i 


In the immediate sequel Aristetle makes then a distinctien 
between happiness, in Greek eudaimenia and (inaudible), having 
geed luck, because this can happen tə anyene, that he has a 
strain ef geod luck, and by seme accidents he cemes tnreugn 
life with all kinds ef external blessings. This ef ceurse 
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weuld net make him a happy man in the sense ef eudaimenia. 
He weuld enly be superficially enviable, but net respectable 
because it is in ne way cennected with his character. In 
29, where we are new, he says cennected with this .. . 


Students " e e e is the truth requiring the same argument 
te preve it, that it is alse the best city, as the ene that 
dees well that is happy" 


Strauss: In ether werds, here Aristetle answers in passing 
the questien -- whether the best life fer the individual and 
fer the city -- this is ene ef the difficulties here, that 

he answers this in passing befere he takes it up explicitly. 
New turn te line 37. 

Student: “These remarks, hewever, must suffice by way ef 
preface te eur disceurse, fer neither it is pessible te abstain 
frem teuching these subjects altegether, ner is it feasible 

te fellew eut all the arguments that are germane te them, 

fer that is the business ef anether ceurse ef study." 


Strauss: The werd used in Greek is (inaudible), from which 
eur scheel is derived, and which means eriginally leisure, 
but since the leisure time activity is thinking abeut werth- 
while subjects, it finally acquired this meaning. Whether 
this is preserved in eur present-day scheel activities, the 
netien ef noble leisure, that is a ləng question. Ge en. 


“Student: “Fer the present, let us take it as established 
that the best life, whether separately fer an individual, er 
cellectively fer cities, is the life enjoined with virtue, 
furnished with sufficient means fer taking part in virtueus 
actions, while ebjections te this pesitien we must pass ever 
in the ceurse ef the present inquiry and reserve them fer 
future censideratien, if anyene is beund te disagree with 
what has been said." 


Strauss: Se fer Aristetle, in ether werds, the issue is net 
cempletely settled, but it is sufficiently settled en the 
basis ef cemmen sense. There might be subtle issues which 
are net se necessary fer eur practical purpese. 


At this peint Aristetle turns te the secend questien which 

he had raised, and which he had already answered in passing. 
Is the best way ef life the same for the individual and fer 
the city, er not? He has answered the questien, but he has 
net discussed it thematically, and that he will de frem new en. 
New begin here at this peint. 


Student: "On the ether hand, it remains te say whether the 
happiness ef a city is te be preneunced the same as that ef 
each individual man, er whether it is different. Here, tee, 
the answer is clear. Everybedy weuld agree that it is the 
Same.» Fer ail these whe base the geed life upen wealth in 
the case əf the individual, alse assigr felicity te the city 
as a whele, if it is wealthy, and all whe value the life ef 
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the tyrant highest, weuld alse say that the city ceuld rule 
the widest empire is happiest. And if anyene accepts the 
individual as happy en account ef virtue, he will also say 
that the city which is the better merally is the happier." 


Strauss: All right. Se here again Aristetle has receurse 

te cemmen epinien, but in a mere general way. All admit that 
what is the best way fer the individual is the best way fer 
the pelis, whatever they may understand by the best way in 
each case. New what absut this cemmen epinien, that whatever 
aman regards as best for the individual, he must regard as 
best fer the cemmunity. Is this necessarily the case? Or 

is there net a certain premise made here? A hidden premise? 

I give yeu an example. In Spineza's Political Treatise, we 
read that liberty ef the mind is the private virtue, but the 
virtue ef a state is security. Liberty ef the mind, in the 
full sense ef the werd in which Spineza means it, and security | 
are twe entirely different ends. At least in medern times, 

it became pessible te make a distinctien between the end ef 
the cemmenwealth and the end ef the individual, and I think 
teday the underlying view is alse this. There must be some 
end ef the commenwealth, etherwise there weuld be ne cemmon- 
wealth, but the individuals might pursue the mest different 
ends, each having net a netien ef happiness, and that is based, 
and I think I mentiened this befere, en the distinctien between 
happiness and the pursuit ef her>inesse Since everyone under- 
stands semathing else by happiness, happiness cannet be the 
ebjective ef civil society. But everyene must be entitled 

te pursue happiness as he understands happinesss. Se pursuit 
ef happiness, en the ene hand, and happiness, en the ether, 
weuld cerrespend to that distinctien between the virtue ef 

the individual and the virtue ef the cemmenwealth, ef which 
Spineza speaks. | 


New let us ge en. 


Student: "But there new arise these twe questiens which 
require censideration: first, which mede ef life is the mere 
desirable, the life ef active citizenship and participatien 
in pelitics, sr rather the life ef an alien and that ef 
detachment frem pelitical asseciatiens. Next, what regime 
and what erganization of the city is te be deemed the best, 
either en the assumptien that te take an active part in the 
state is desirable fer everybedy, er that it is undesirable 
fer seme men, although desirable fer mest." 


Strauss: Se new what are these questiens. Which way ef 

life is the best, and here there is the specific theme ef 
Beek VII, and ef the Pelitics, and net ef earlier beeks ef it, 
er ef the Ethics. Which way ef life is the best, namely the 
pelitical life, the life ef the citizen, er that ef the 
Stranger. This is the questien te which there is ne lenger 

a commen Sense answer te the bread questien answered before, 
is virtue the highest geed, er the pelis ef the seul -- I'm 
Serry, the geeds ef the seul: and secerd, the questien, which 
way ef life is best fer the city, the pelitical life, er the 
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nen-pelitical life. 


Student: By the life ef the asraneee: the nen-pelitical 
life, dees this imply the life ef the philesepher? 


Strauss: Yes. He will even mentien that later. That is 

the cencern, ef course. But the difficulty is naturally hew 
can this be applied te the pelis. If it sheuld preve te be 
that there is a different way ef life fer the individual, say 
the philesephical life, and the philesephic way ef life is net 
the pessible way ef life fer the pelis, then we have a terrible 
Cleavage between the individual and the city. De yeu see that? 
Just as in the medern allegeries which I gave, enly the centent 
is different. Therefore, that is ef very great impertance. 


Aristetle will discuss in the present werk enly, as he makes 
clear, the question, what is best fer the pelis. The pelitical 
life er the life ef a stranger. Hew can a pelis live as a 
stranger. That seems te be quite absurd. New let us turn te 
line 336 . ' 


Student: "And it makes ne little difference which way the 

truth lies, fer assuredly the wise are beund te arrange 

their affairs in the directien ef the better geal, and this | 
applies te the city cellectively as well as te the individual 
human being. Seme persens think that empire ever ene's 
neighbers, if despetically exercised e ..-" Ne -- tyrannicaily? 


Strauss: Where are yeu new? 
Student: Line 33. 
Strauss: 23 I said. 


Student: My apelegies. "New it is clear that the best 
regime is the system under which anybedy whatseever weuld 

be best off and weuld live in felicity. But the questien 

is raised even en the part ef these whe agree that a life 
accempanied by virtue is the mest desirable, whether the life 
ef citizenship and activity is the mest deSirable, er rather 
a life released frem all external affairs, fer example, seme 
ferm ef centemplative life is said by seme te be the enly 
life that is philesephic, fer it is manifest that these are 
the twe medes ef life principally chesen by the men mest 
ambitie:s ef excelling in virtue, beth in past times and at 
the present day, I mean the life ef pelitics and the life ef 
philesephy." . 


Strauss: Can there be a philesephic life ef the pelis? 
Aristetle directed this questien in the shertest ferm. He 
develeps this questien, this apparently impessible questien, 
= pate Let us drep the next sentence and ge te 

ne ° 


Student: "Some persens think that empire ever ene’s neighbers. 
if despetically exercised, invelves a definite injustice 

ef the greatest kind, and if pelitically, altheugh it carries 
nə injustice, yet is a hindrance te the rulers ewn weli-being. 
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But ethers held almest the eppesite view te these. They think 
that the life ef actien and citizenship is the enly life fit 
fer a man, since with each ef the virtues is exercissd in 
actiens is just as pessible fer men engaged in public affairs 
and in pelitics, as with these whe live a private life. Seme 
peeple then held the fermer view, while ethers declare that 
the despetic and tyrannical ferm ef regime alene achieves 
happiness, and in seme cities it is alse the distinctive aim 
ef the regime and the laws te enable them te exercise despetic 
rule ever their neighbers. Hence, even theugh with mest 
peeples, mest ef the legal erdinances have been laid dewn 
virtually at random, nevertheless if there are places where 
the laws aim at ene definite ebject, that ebject is in all 
cases pewer, as in Sparta and Crete. Beth the system ef 
educatien and the mass ef the laws are framed in the main with 
the view te war, and alse ameng all the nen-Hellenic natiens 
that are streng eneugh te expand at the expense ef ethers, 
military strength has been held in hener, fer example ameng 
the Scythians, Persians, Thracians, and Celts." 


Strauss: Let us step here ene mement. Aristetle restates the 
issue. The phileosephic ef practical life, with a view te the 
pelis, in mere specific terms. The alternative is that justice 


in fereign affairs er unscrupuleus imperialism, as we weuid 


Say, and new what has this te de with the philessphic and the 
practical life? There is ef ceurse ne identity, buv eniy x 


resemblance er analegy. Justice in fereign affairs cerrespends 


Semehew, en the pelitical plane, te the philesephic life. 
The unscrupuleus imperialism cerrespends, en the pelitical 
Plane, te the practical er pelitical life. That is very 
extraerdinary. 


Here in passing he mentiens a peint ef utmest impertance 
when he speaks ef Sparta and Crete, erdinarily regarded as 
the best ef the Greek cities. These cities have at least 
ene cemprehensive ebjective in their legislatien, but this 
is a rather lew ene. Pewer, as he translates, er rule ever 
ethers and war, by which such rule is achieved. If this is 
se, if there is net a single city in existence which aims at 
virtue, in the fullest sense and net enly at military virtue, 
is Machiavelli net right when he savs that Aristetle (he 
dees net mentien any names), but Aristetie ameng ethers 

has been cencerned with imaginary cemmenwealths, with cemmen- 
wealths which never have been feund ameng human beings, 

and therefere that pelitical theery must preceed in an 
entirely different manner. 


Student: "Is it necessarily the case, that what seems te 

be best for the individual and the pelis are different, there 
will be a cenflict here. That is, there eccurs te me this 
cencept ef the invisible hand. Is this a pessibility which 
Aristetle censiders? Fer instance, if it is best fer the 
individual te lead the philesephic life, ceuld we net presume 
that in leading such a life, he weuld censider the issue of 
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best regimes, while net intending te, bring this te the pelis? 


Strauss: Yeur suggestion is net cencrete eneugh. Hew weuld 
it werk eut? Aristetle weuld sit tegether with ether yeunger 
men prebably, and discuss with them the question ef the best 
regime, and that is that. Where dees the pelitical influence 
ceme in? A 


Student: But if this were the case ef the largest majerity 
ef the peeple, whe individually epted fer this philesophic 
life. 


Strauss: But hew is this feasible, given an ecenemy ef scar- 
city, which Aristetle presuppeses. 


Student: I'm net sure it is. That's the questien I'm asking. 


Strauss: I den't believe that the selutien te Aristetle's 
question can be feund ameng these lines. Se we must keep 

this passage in mind, what he says here abeut -- that mest 

ef the laws are given just in erder te selve burning questiens, 
and net with a view te a cemprehensive geal. The two cities 

in which we find such an attempt ef a censistent, cemprehensive 
legislatien, de net aim at virtue. Is there net perhaps seme 
{mpessibility for the city ts be concerned wtih virtue. This 
was, generally speaking, the *tcidcncy ei the leaders of that 
medern mevement in the 17th and l8th century and even up te 

the present time, but this alse did net lead te a very 
satisfactery answer. 


Students Is it psssible te answer the secend questien 
regarding which way ef life is better fer the city witheut 
having previously answered the first questien? 


Strauss: The questien has been answered. First ef all, 
virtue is the cere of happiness. Second, en this basis the 
further questien arises, is virtue abeve all məral virtue, er 
is virtue in the highest sense the theeretical (inaudible). 
That is the questien. 


Aristetile has indicated, we knew it frem his Ethics, that 

the theeretical life is the highest. But must it not alse 
therefere be the highest life fer the pelis, because everybedy 
admits, as he says, that the aim or end ef the pelis is the 
same fer the individual. New if this sheuld preve te be 
untenable, then we have te make great revisiens, er rather 

we have te make explicit those revisiens, which Aristotle 

has implicitly (inaudible), because this is a questien ef 
which he was aware. 


New let us turn te 1324b, 22. We cannet pessibly read 
everything. 
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Student: "Nevertheless, these whe wish te examine the matter 
clesely might perhaps think it exceedingly strange that it 
sheuld be the business ef a Statesman te be able te devise 
means ef helding empire and mastery ever the neighboring 
peeple.” 


Strauss: Aristetle is new discussing the pelitical life ef 
the pelis, meaning unscrupuleus imperialism. I den't knew 
whether I have made it sufficiently clear the simple analegy. 
The theeretical life, and that is the practical life. Here we 
have decent foreign pelicy, which I will designate by the 

very sephisticated symbel, DFP. (Prefesser Strauss is writing 
en the blackbeard.) Here I will designate by M, meaning - 
Machiavelli. Yeu see there is a great difficulty already in 
this prepertien. Why sheuld the cerrespendent of the pelitical 
plane, ef the meral, practical life, be Machiavellian? 

This weuld make Semewhat mere sense, because the theeretical 
men are men ef peace and de net make high demands, at least 

in fermer times, en meney (inaudible), and se that makes sense. 
That they sheuld be in faver ef and cerrespend te the P, | 
pelitical life. That is the questien. | 


& 


New Aristetle discusses this ene. 


Student: "Te devise means ef holding empire and mastery ever 
the neighbering peeple, whether they want it er net, hew can 
that be werthy of a statesman er lawgiver, which is net even 
lawful. And gevernment is net lawful when it is carried en 
net enly justly, but alse unjustly, and superier strength may 
be unjustly exercised. Mereever, we de net see this in the 
ether sciences either. It is ne part ef a physician's er 
ship captain's business te use either persuasien er cempulsien 
upen the patients in the ene case er the crew in the ether. 
Yet mest peeple seem te think that despetic rule is states- 
manship, and are net ashamed te practice teward ethers 
treatment which they declare te be unjust and detrimental 

te themselves, fer in their ewn internal affairs they demand 
just gevernment, yet in their relatiens with ether peeples 
they pay ne attention te justice. Yet it is strange if there 
is net a natural distinction between peeple suited te be 
despetically ruled, and these net suited. If this is se, 

it is net preper to attempt te exercise despetic gevernment 
ever all peeple, but enly ever these suited fer it, just 

as it is net right te hunt human beings fer feed er sacrifice, 
but enly the game suitable fer this purpese, and that is such 
wild beasts as are goed te eat, and mereever it is pessible 
even fer a Single city in iselatien te be happy, that is, 

ene that is well-geverned inasmuch as it is cenceivable 

that a city might be carried en semewhere in iselatien, 
enjeying gsed laws, and in such a state er city, the system 
ef the regime will net be framed fer the purpese ef war, er 
ef everpewering its enemies, fer we are te suppese everything 
te de with war is te be excludéde It is evident therefere 
that while all military pursuits are te be deemed henerable, 
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they are net se as being the ultimate end ef all things, but 
as means te that end. And it is the business ef the goed 
lawgiver te study hew a city, a race ef man, er any ether 
cemmunity is te partake ef the geed life and the happiness 
pessible within." 


Strauss: Aristetle gives us here an inkling ef what he means 
by a city which lives the theeretical life, and that is a city 
witheut any foreign relations, a radical iselatienist, fer 
example en an iSland in fermer times at least, with a leng 
distance te any other island, it might be feasible. Aristetle 
deesn‘t say -- you know ef ceurse as a fact that many utepias 
have been written in the ceurse ef the ages where the perfect 
seciety is presented as an island. This iselatien is the 
eptimum cenditien fer nət being dragged dewn by either nelghber, 
immeral neighbors, because if yeu have te fight them, that is 
alse seme adaptation te them. 


This is the pelitical equivalent te the theeretical man. 
New let us read when he takes this up again. We skip quite 
a bit -- 1325b, 14. ; 


Student: “But if these things are well said, and if happiness 
is te be defined as well-deing, the active life is the best 
life, beth fer the whele city cellectively and fer each man 
individually, but the active life is net necessarily active 
in relatien ts ether men, aS seme peeple think, ner are only 
these processes of theught active that are pursued fer the 
‘sake ef the objects that result frem actien, but far mere 
these speculatiens and theughts that have their end in them- 
selves and are pursued fer their ewn sake. Fer the end is 

te de well; it therefore is a certain ferm ef actien." 


Strauss: Namely deing. (Inaudible. ) 


Student: "And even with actiens dene in relatien te external 
ebjects, we predicate actien in the full sense chiefly ef 

the master craftsmen whe direct the actien by their theughts. 
Mereaver, with cities alse, these that eccupy an iselated 
situatien and pursue a policy ef iselatien are not necessarily 
inactive, fer city activites alse can be sectional, since 

the sectiens ef the city have many cemmen relations with 

ene anether. And this is alse possible similarly in the 

case ef any individual human being, fer etherwise Ged and 

the whole universe could hardly be weli circumstanced since 
they have ne external activities, by the side ef their ewn 
private activities." 


Strauss: Peculiar te them, internal. And new the cenclusien. 
Student: "It is therefere manifest that the same life must 


be the best fer beth each human being individually and for 
cities and mankind generally." 
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Strauss: Se Aristetle has saved this general prepesitien ef 
the way ef the best life fer the individual which must be 
identical with the way ef the best life fer the city. But 
at this price. Yeu see hew wreng this view is te call 
Aristetle a "realist", because this is net very "realistic." 
Where de yeu find such a (inaudible)? Perhaps in existence 
fer a shert while elsewhere. 


What seems te fellew frem everything we have read is this: 

the philesephic or theeretical life is best fer the pelis, tee. 
Aristotle dees net state it in se many werds, but in that 
cemmentary by (inaudible) Themas, the man whe completed 

Themas' fragmentary cemmentary en the Pelitics, there the 
cenclusien is explicitly drawn -- the philesephic life fer 

the pelis. But this leads ef ceurse te a very great difficulty. 
Hew can the pelis philesephize? 


Plate, in the Republic, 494a, says (Secrates says) that a 
multitude sheuld philesephize is altegether impossible. 
The pelis is, ef course, a multitude. If the city ceuld 
philesephize, the philesephers weuld have te be a part ef 
the pelis, because net all citizens can be presumed te be 
(inaudible). 


New when Aristetle enumerates the parts ef the pelis later 
on in thie besk, in teday's assignment, what dees he Say 
abeut the philesepners? 


Student: It seems te me that the philesephers are subsumed 
by these eldest men whe are geing te take care ef the religieus 
practice. 


Strauss: The priests. That is a reasenable suggestien, but 

it will break dewn very seen, because the priests are here 
defined as peeple whe are no lenger goed fer any ether activity. 
And that is net Aristetle's view ef the philesepher. 


Student: That seems te be the difficulty. If we interpret 
the philesephers as being capable ef rule, accerding te 
Aristetle, then it seems te me his famous divisien between 
practical reasen, en the ene hand, and speculative reasen, 
en the ether, disappears. It seems te me in Aristetle that 
the twe de net exercise themselves tegether. 


Strauss: That is net simply true. Think ef Aristetle having 
his scheel in Athens, and having all kinds ef relatiens with 
all kinds ef peeple. He must eat and drink, see his physician, 
and these are all practical things. 


Students But I mean in the sense if Aristetle were te be 
the ruler ef Athens would net, in the general ceurse ef 
affairs, have sufficient time .. . 
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Strauss: That is true. In ether werds, there will be 
practical activity en the part ef the philesepher, but net 
the velitical, because that is tee time-censuming. 


As te this questien ef philesephers and priests, there is 

a Statement en the subject in Plate, and that eccurs in the 
dialegue called (inaudible), the sequel te the Republic. 
Seme individual, having listened te the discusSiens in the 
Republic, says he has been reminded by these discussiens ef 
what he had heard frem his grandfather whe had heard it frem 
his grandfather abeut Egypt, the ceuntry belenging te mest 
ancient antiquity. In Egypt, they had the same erder; they 
had a different class ef moneymakers, and anether class ef 
seldiers, and then ef the priests. Yeu see, this man teek 
{it fer granted that yeu can replace the philesephizers 

by the priests; but that was (inaudible); it was net Secrates. 


New let us turn to 1335b, 33. Here the secend part ef the 
inquiry made in Beek VII begins. 


Students “And as we have prepared the way by this prefatery 
discussion ef the subject, and have previeusly studied all the © 
ether ferms ef regime, the starting peint fer the remainder 

ef eur subject is first te specify the nature ef the cenditiens 
that are necessary in the case ef the city that is te be 
censtitutcc in the best manner." 


Strauss: The cenditiens -~ the Greek werd is again (inaudible), 
hypetheses, assumptiens. 


Student: "Fer the best censtitution, regime, cannet be 
realized witheut suitable equipment. We must therefere pesit 
as granted in advance a number ef, as it were, ideal..." 


Strauss: We must assume (inaudible), as if praying. We 
pray, pray fer semething, praying er wishing. It's the same 
werd. Altheugh something which we cannet precure, that’s 
the key peint, and therefere what yeu cannet precure by yeur 
ewn activity, yeu can wish er pray fer it, and therefere 
wishing and praying can have the same meaning. 


Student: ". > « a number of wishable cenditiens, altheugh 
nene ef these weuld be actually impessible. I mean, fer 
instance, in referenceto the number ef citizens in territeries. 
All ether craftsmen, for example, a weaver er a Shipwright, 
have to be supplied with their material in a cenditien 
suitable fer their trade, fer the better this material has 
been prepared, the finer is beund te be the preduct ef their 
craft. So alse, the statesman and the lawgiver ought te be 
furnished with their preper material in a suitable cenditien." 


Strauss: The werd material -- the werd used is (inaudible). 
Mattere Se just as a carpenter must have suitable matter 
fer making a table, and a Sheemaker, in a similar way, the 
pelitical man er lawgiver must have Suitable matter if he 


is te build up a perfect regime, just as in the case ef the 
carpenter, the table er the heuse, and the sheemaker, the shee. 
Te that extent, the art ef the legislater is a preductive art, 
like the ether preductive arts. 


It is necessary, Aristetle says, ene must give the man whe 
Speaks abeut the perfect regime, ene must give him the freedem 
te wish fer the best, because if the material is frem the very 
beginning inadequate, we cannet expect him te preduce semething 
perfect. But he must net wish semething impessible, meaning 
intrinsically impessible. Therefere, fer example, in Plate's 
Republic, with this discussien ef cemmuniSm and wemen and 
children and equality eof the twe sexes, twe questiens arise. 
Is it intrinsically cheicewerthy er desirable, and is it 
pessible? They are twe different questiens. In medern 

times, there emerged a kind ef pelitical dectrine in which 

the questien ef pessibility was drepped. Generally speaking, 
when pictures ef a future seciety in medern times arise, 

the skeptical peeple, the mere er less censervative peeple, 
Say it is net pessible. And the peeple whe have great faith 
im a cemmen future weuld like te get rid of the pessibility 
questien. 


New the theeretical feundatien fer this was led by ehe ef 
the greatest medern thinkers, by Kant. When Kant speaks, fer 
example, ef rerpetual peace, er ether future develepments 
which he regarded as desirable, the questien ef pessibility 
dees net beceme an independent questien fer this reasen. 

' Because the best erder ef seciety is a meral demand, and a 
meral demand as such precludes the questien ef pessibility, 
the principle being, as Kant puts it, theu canst because theu 
eughtst, because it is yeur duty, the questien ef pessibility 
deesn’t arise. Taken alse frem private life, semeene says 
he cannet everceme his urges, and the answer is yeu can 
evercome them, etherwise it weuld net be expected ef yeu 
that yeu de everceme them. The same weuld alse be true 
pelitically. 


New let us ge en frem here. Here cemes a very leng discussien 
ef which we will read enly a small part dealing with the 
eptimum size ef the pelis, a questien which is new again 

in the foregreund ef discussien because ef the fameus urban 
preblems. We read enly 1326b, ll. 


Student: "What is the lewest limit fer the existence ef 
the city is when it censists ef a pepulatien which reaches 
the minimum number that is self-sufficient for the purpese 
ef living the geed life after the matter ef a pelitical 
cemmunity. It is pessible alse fer ene that exceeds this 
ene in number te be a greater city, but as we said, this 
pessibility ef increase is nət witheut limit, and what the 
limit ef the city's expansien is can easily be seen from 
practical censideratiens." 
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E 


Strauss: Frem the facts is mere literal. 


Student: The activities ef the city are these ef the rulers 
and these ef the persens ruled, and the werk ef a ruler is 
te direct the administratien and te judge lawsuits." 


Strauss: Cemmand and judgment weuld be mere literal. 


Student: "But in erder te decide questiens ef justice, and 
in erder te distribute the effices accerding te merit, it is 
necessary fer the citizens te knew each ether's persenal 
characters, Since where this dees net happen te be the case, 
the business of electing efficials and trying lawsuits is 
beund te ge badly, haphazard decisiens unjust in beth matters, 
and this must ebvieusly prevail in an excessively numereus 
cemmunity." 


Strauss: That is the mest impertant censideratien. Se there 
is an upper limit te the size ef the city. One can perhaps 
state what Aristetle means by this upper limit as fellews. 

The city has the right size if everyene knows net everybedy 
else in the city; that weuld be a village. But if everybedy 
knewS an acauaintance ef everybedy else, se that they have 

at least a way ef finding eut abeut a candidate ina direct 
way and net be dependent upen the means ef meuth cemmunicatien. 
where a certain technique is needed, se the man whe might be 
the best man Simply is net phetegenic, fer this reasen weuld 
have ne chance ef being elected. We have examples ef eur time. 
Then there ceme ether censideratiens werth reading, but we 
cannet take the time fer that -- abeut the size ef the 
territery, the question of whether and te what extent 
preximity te the sea is (inaudible), and then the questien 

ef the navy. This question ef the navy is cennected with 

the questien ef imperialism er hegemeny, as Aristetle makes 
clear. 


New we turn te 1327b, 16. 


Student: "Let such then be eur cenclusiens abeut the 
territeries and harbers ef cities and the sea and about 
naval ferces. Absut the citizen pepulatien, we said befere 
what is its preper limit ef numbers. Let us new speak ef 
what eught te be the citizen's natural character. New this 
ene might almest discern by leeking at the fameus cities ef 
Greece." 


Strauss: Se, in ether werds, part ef that (inaudible), that 
matter, which the legislater must have if he is te construct 
a perfect regime, is the human matter, er in present-day 
language, the human material put at his dispesal. That is 
the questien te which he turns new. 


Student: "And >. əb-erving how the whele inhabited werld 
is divided up a: eng the natiens, the natiens inhabitinz the 
celd places and these ef Eurəpe, are full ef spirit, but 
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semewhat deficient in intelligence and skill, se that they 
centinue cemparatively free, but lacking in pelitical erga- 
nizatien and capacity te rule their neighbers. The peeples 
ef Asia, on the ether hand, are intelligent and skillful in 
temperament, but lack spirit, se that they are in centinueus 
subjection and slavery, but the Greek race participates in 
beth characters, just as it eccupies the middle pesitien 
geegraphically, for it is beth spirited and intelligent. 
Hence, it continues te be free and te have very geod pelitical 
institutiens, and te be capable ef ruling all mankind if it 
attains political unity. The same diversity alse exists ameng 
the Greek races cempared with ene anether." 


Strauss: This is the passage which I had in mind when I spəke 
‘en an earlier occasion abeut the pelis as pelis eccupying the 
center er mean between twe faulty extremes, the tribe, especially 
in nerthern Greece and the Balkan ceuntries, and the Eastern 
Empire, the ene characterized by freedem witheut civilization, 
and the ether characterized by civilizatien witheut pelitical 
freedem, and the polis is by its nature capable ef cembining 
beth. That is surely the Aristetelian view. 


He had mentiened here in Greek the werd thymes, Spiritedness, 
which these war-like barbarians ef nerthern Greece er beyend 
there had, and this he takes up in the sequel where yeu left 
eff. Will you centinue there? 


Student: "The same diversity alse exists ameng the Greek races 
cempared with ene another. Seme have a ene-sided nature, others 
are happily blended in regard te beth these capacities. It 

is clear, therefore, that people whe are te be easily guided 

te virtue by the lawgiver must be beth intellectual and 
spiritea in their nature, fer as te what is said by certain 
persens about the character that sheuld belong to their 
guardians, they sheuld be affectienate teward their friends, 
but fierce teward strangers, it is spirit that causes affec- 
tienateness, fer spirit is the capacity ef the seul whereby | 
we leve. A sign ef this is that spirit is mere areused against 
asseciates and friends than against strangers, when it thinks 
itself slighted. Therefore, Archilechus, fer instance, when 
repreaching his friends, apprepriately apestrophizes his 
spirit, fer it is my friends that make me cheke with rage. 
Mereever, it is with this faculty that pewer ta cemmand and 
leve ef freedem are in all cases derived, fer spirit isa 
cemmanding and indeminitable element. But it is a mistake 

te describe the guardians as cruel tewards strangers. It is 
net right te be cruel tewards anybedy, and men ef great se 
nature are net fierce except te wrengdeers.” 


Strauss: This is ebvieusly a critique ef what Plate says in 
the Republic abeut the guardians. The guardians must be 
Spirited. Aristetle accepts this up te a peint. The desirable 
pepulatien of a perfect regime must be spirited men; if they 
are not, they will be prepared and willing te accept Slavery, 
and se they must have that in man which makes it impessibdle 
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fer him te live as a slave -- te live witheut freedem. That 
is the spirit, a special pewer ef the seul. 


New what Plate said abeut the spirit led Aristetle later en 


and beyend te a distinctien between the twe kinds ef the a eel 


MAK nome ( inaudible) Seul, the (inaudible) er desire, and the irascible, 
that which has te de with anger. The distinctien here in 
this later view is very Simple. The desiring is that part 
by which we strive fer ebject of desire en all levels, frem 
an apple up te the highest. But the irascible cemes in when 
eur striving fer the primary ebjects ef desire is impeded by 
Seme resistance, and we get angry. This is the traditienal 
distinctien -- pest-Platenic distinction. In Plate the 
distinctien has a different character because Plate asserts 
that the thymes, the ‘'spiritedness, is higher than all kinds 
ef desire, and that leads te great difficulties which I cannet 
new discuss. 


The main peint is that Aristetle takes issue with what Plate 
says in the Republic, that the guardians must be nasty te 
strangers, and frankly te acquaintances, and Secrates puts 
this inte the (inaudible) ferm, saying that the guardians 
have the character ef degs. Degs are nice te strangers, and 
nasty te a stranger. He draws the cenclusien that the dsgs 
are levers ef knewledge, because they make the distincti:>- 
between desirable and undesirable human beings with a vi” 

te their true knewledge. Se this nastiness Aristetl:, i.. hic 
nice way, eppesed te all extremisms -~ Plate is net eppesed 
te all extremisms, and what I call the Jane Austen quality 
which he has -- that gees tee far. It is all right if they 
are indignant against evil-deers, and then hit them hard, but 
that is, ef ceurse, net nastiness in the way in which Plate 
meant it. 


In the sequel, then, Aristetle takes up the questien ef the 
parts ef the city, and intreducing it with a semewhat lengthy. 
theeretical intreductien fer which we have ne time new, let 

us rather read the genitcre ts en ef the parts ef the city itself, 
which begins in 1328b, 2. Aristetle had made a distinctien 
between the parts ef the city preper, and the cenditiens ef 
the city, witheut which a city ceuld net be. New the cendi- 
tiens are always lewer in rank than the cenditien, er the 

fate ef which the cenditiens are. 


Student: "We must alse further censider hew many there are. 
ef these things referred te that are indispensable fer the 
existence ef a city. Fer ameng them will be the things 
which we preneunce to be parts ef the city, ewing te which 
their presence is essential. We must therefere censider the 
list ef eccupatiens a city requires, fer frem these it will 
appear what the indispensable classes are. Firstly, a state 
must have a supply of feed; secendly, handicrafts, since 
life needs many teels; third, arms, since the members ef 

the asseciation must necessarily pessess arms, beth t: uss 
ameng themselves and fer purpeses ef gevernnent, in cases ef 
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even suberdinatien, and te empley against these whe try te melest 
them frem witheut; alse, a certain supply ef meney, in erder 

that they will have eneugh beth for their internal needs and 

fer requirements ef war; fifth, a primary need, the service 

ef religien, termed a priestheed; and sixth, in number and 

mest necessary ef all,a previsien fer deciding questiens ef 

' interests and ef rights between the citizens. These, then, 

are the eccupatiens that virtually every city requires." 


Strauss: In erder there are six parts, and the mest striking 
is the fifth, ef which he says (that is net well translated). 
The fifth and alse the first -- the care regarding the divine, 
that care which they call priestheed. The sixth is the highest, 
ànd the fifth is the secend highest, but then he cerrects that 
and says, fifth and first. New first we find the mest ebvieus 
and massive needed thing, namely feed. Se weuld the care fer 
the geds be mere necessary even than feed? Or dees this 

refer te the rank ef this part ef the pelis, that it is in 
ascending erder, that it is net se high as the fifth sheuld be, 
but rather at the beginning ef the erder. At any rate, the 
Statement abeut the priestheed is ambigueus, because ef the 
ascending character ef the erder. This passage ene has te 

take inte censideratien, in erder te see what I have said at 
the beginning ef this ceurse. When Aristetle says that the 

city is natural, he means alse, althsugh that is there enly 
implicit, that the city is net hely, as it is in Hemer, er as 
in the practice ef the cities in Aristetle's time, but natural.. 


New in the sequel in b, 24, Aristetle excludes the twe lewest, 
the feed preducers and the artisans, frem citizenship en the 
greunds ef which we have already read befere. These peeple 

de net have the leisure fer the higher human activities. 


Whe then will be the citizens? And the answer -- the men 
carrying heavy arms must beleng te the citizen bedy, because 
etherwise the whele regime wen't have any prespect ef survival, 
{f the armed men are net a part ef it. Other censideratiens 
lead te the final view, that the regime must be in the hand 

ef the fighters, the wealthy, and ef these capable te deli- 
berate preperly. There is a certain difficulty hew ene can 
recencile them. That is discussed in 1329a, 2. We cannet 
read the whele thing, but it is based en nature. The same 

men whe in their yeuth will be the warriers will, in their 
mature age, be the deliberators. The distinctien which nature. 
makes between a greater willingness te fight and a greater 
aptitude te fight in an earlier age, and greater capacity 

fer reflection at a later stage -- this makes pessible the 
Selutien ef this difficulty. 


Then he makes clear that the farmers, whe de the hard werk 

ef the farm -- net the gentlemen farmers, the hands, in ether 
werds, will have te be slaves. He deesn't say anything abeut 
the craftsmen, whether they alse sheuld be slaves, but at 

any rate the farmers wauld be the large velume ef the 
‘pepulatien, which ceuld raise claims te participatien in 
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citizenship, and that preblem is selved by having enly the 
Slave pepulatien fer this purpese. Se ene can Say with a 
Slight exaggeratien ihat Aristetle'’s best regime selves the 
fundamental preblem ef pelitics as he saw it, by abelishing 
the demes, and therefere this difficulty which we discussed 
last time cannet arise -- that the gentlemen will be forced 
te give an acceunt ef their deings te these whe are their 
inferiers, which wsuld be against nature, that the higher 
sheuld give an acceunt ef itself te the lewer. | 


The difficulty inte which Aristetle gets, despite the 
ingenieus character ef his cenceit, as we will see later 
when he discusses the preblem ef the slaves in the perfect 
regime -- let us read enly 1329a, 27. That is mere ər less 
a cenclusien ef eur sectien teday. 


Student: "There remains en the list enumerated the class ef 
priests, and the pesitien ef this class alse is manifest. 
Priests must be appeinted, neither for the tillers ef the seil 
ner fer the artisans, fer it is seemly that the geds sheuld 
be wershipped by citizens, and since the citizen bedy is 
divided inte two parts, the military class and the ceunciller 
class, and as it is seemly that these whe have relinquished 
these duties ewing te age Sheuld render te the geds their due 
wership and tespend their retirement in their service, it is 
te these that the priestly offices should be assigned." 


Strauss: Se yeu see nature, in her kindness, and wisdem, has 
previded alse fer this part ef the city. The younger enes 
are the fighters, the middle-aged enes are the deliberaters 
er judges, and the old ones are the priests. What mere can 
yeu demand ef a city accerding te nature, That cenfirms, ef 
ceurse, eur interpretatien ef the fifth and first in the 
enumeratien. 


Is there any peint which yeu wish te take up? 


Student: It is net clear that this is the mest cemplete 
(imaudible) which he has presented, in terms ef six classes, 
because it simply is net philesephic.. 


Strauss: What is unphilesephic abeut it? 


Student: It is certainly net cerrupted by lewer influences, 
but en the ether hand, there is ne explicit guarantee ef 
higher influences. | 


Strauss: The enly guarantee which can be given by the 
legislater is here. The decisive peint is, ef ceurse, 
ultimately again nature. If yeu mean te say there is ne 
guarantee that seme members of the seciety will philesaphize, 
(inaudible) true, but Aristetle weuld say that yeu can't de 
anything abeut that. Philesephy transcends the pelis, but 
en the ether hand, it is pessible enly within the pelis, but 
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there is ne guarantee that the pelis as pelis will make 
pessible philesephy. That is an inseluble questien. 

If yeu say Aristetle's schema is net perfect because, apart 
frem his suggestions regarding the exclusien ef the lewer 
classes frem citizenship, because there is no need fer priests, 
then the questien wauld be -- weuld Aristetle regard a 
cempletely secularized seciety as pessible, and the answer 
weuld have te be no. If there is te be then what new would 
be called a state religion, there must be priests, they need 
priests. That is inevitable, and then ef ceurse it becemes 
necessary, in erder that divine wership has a necessary 
respectability, that it be in the hands ef the mest respected 
citizens, and that weuld be the eld men whe have deveted 
themselves in their yeuth te the wars, and in their middle 
age te ruling, I think it is an elegant selution. 


Lecture XV 


Aristetle's Pelitics, Nevember 27, 1967 


(A student paper was read at the beginning ef this lecture.) 


Strauss: Yeu neted there certain defects ef Aristetle. De 
yeu believe that Aristetle was censcieus ef them er net? 


Student: I think there's a disjunctien between his theeretical 
state and what he sees as the practical difficulties in ether 
peeple’s. states. He igneres them in Beek VII. 


Strauss: Was he aware ef the defects ef what yeu new call 
the theeretical state? 


Student: I think he was intelligent eneugh te be. 


Strauss: Then the questien is, why did he present such a 
defective scheme? Why did he have the impudence, if ene 
can use such a harsh werd, te present semething that he 
regarded as mere er less absurd? We fall, as it were, fer 
that. Can this have a serieus purpese? l 


Student: The enly cənclusien I can ceme te is that the 
practical things can only be cənditiənally geed, and this is 
the best pessible, se this is the mean. 


Strauss: And the best is net geed eneugh. And what is the 
practical cenclusien frem that? 


Student: There is ne such a state. 


Strauss: But that deesn't give us any directien. Is there 
ne alternative? 


Student: At the very least ene can say that it peints te the 
fact that there is a tensien between the philesephy ef 
theeretical wisdem and (inaudible). 


Strauss: All right. That is semewhat clearer. But what is 
the practical cenclusien te be drawn frem the defectiveness 
ef the best regime one ceuld figure eut? 


Student: That the pelitical cannet exist simply fer the sake 
ef theoretical wisdom. 


Strauss: That is elementary. We knew that mest peeple have 
werries ether than the theeretical life, and they ferm the 
pelis. 


Student: Net te burn dewn any cities fer the sake ef a new 
order. He weuldn't iike it. 
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Strauss: That is a seund pelitical cenclusien. Aristetle is 
aiming at mere, I believe. If the pelitical life and the 
philesephical life are the alternatives, and if the pelitical 
life is shown te lead, in the best pessible case, te semething 
preblematic, then there is ne hepe fer man whe wants te live 
censistently, except te turn te the theeretical life. 


Let us read a few peints -- 1329a, 40. 


Student: “And that it is preper fer the city te be divided 
up inte castes, and for the military class te be distinct 
frem that ef the tillers of the seil, dees net seem te be a 
Giscevery ef political philesephers ef teday . e e” 


Strauss: Yeu see there is anether reference here, altheugh 
net quite explicitly,.to pelitical philesephy. The term eccurs 
very rarely in Aristotle -- these whe philosephize, whe speak 
ef wisdem regarding regimes. New let us centinue in b, 22. 


Student: “It is frem this ceuntry that the system ef cemmen 
means has its erigin, while the divisien ef the citizen bedy 
by hereditary caste came frem Egypt, fer the reign ef Sesestris 
leng antedates that ef Mines. :.We may almest take it, therefere 
that all ether pelitical devices alse have been discovered 
repeatedly, er rather an infinite number ef times ever in the 
lapso ci ages. Fer the discoveries ef the necessary kind are 
prebably taught by need itself, and when the necessaries have 
been previded, it is reasenable that things centributing te 
refinement and luxury should find their development. Se, 

we must assume that this is the way with pelitical institutiens 
alse. The antiquity ef all ef them is indicated by the histery 
ef Egypt, fer the Egyptians are reputed te be the eldest ef 
natiens, fer they have always had laws and a pelitical system. 
Hence, we should use the results ef previous discevery when 
adequate, while endeavoring te investigate matters if it 

sheuld pass over." 


Strauss: New we emitted here a very learned interlude, 
because it is of ne interest te us. This kind ef thing, ef 
ceurse, never happens in Plate. When Plate makes a reference 
te seme eutlandish tribe, then it has always a meaning, which 
in seme cases we are net able te find eut, but in Aristotle 

it is enly like an antiquarian schelar ef eld times and in 
particular ef our age. Aristetle cannet be accused of wishing 
te display his learning, te drop names se tə speak. That, of 
course, is eut ef the questien. He has seme meaning that this 
is a very commen thing, but leave it at that. 


The main peint here is that everything has been invented befere. 
As a matter ef fact, infinitely ever. New what dees this 
imply? Infinitely ever? For example, has the steam engine 
been invented infinitely ever? Perhaps another man whe didn't 
have the geed luck ef James (inaudible), but surely net cae 
infinitely ever. What dees he mean by that? It is very 
Simplee We have discussed it mere than ence in this class. 
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Students Since the werld is eternal, there have been pericds 
ef develepment which have paralleled the present cycle, and 
due te the inevitable natural cellapse .. à 


Strauss: Se there are cataclysms frem time te time, and then 
life begins frem scratch, and leads then te the higher develep- 
ment ef civilization, as we will call it, and then there will 
eventually be a decline. It is a censequence ef his premise 
that the visible werld is eternal. The visible werld -- net 
matter, but fermed matter. 


New regarding the present (inaudible) er time, there ef ceurse 
it happens only once =- at least there is ne necessity ef its 
happening mere than once. The mest ancient antiquity in eur 
present dispensatien is Egypt. But in Egypt yeu alse have the 
distinctien between the fighters and the peasants. But we 
knew semething else about Egypt, net frem Aristetle here, but 
frem the beginning ef Plate’s (inaudible). I think I referred 
te it last time. The rule ef priests -- the impertance ef 

the priestly thought. In the centext ef (inaudible) ef Plate, 
that means there is net philesephy in Egypte This indicates 
what Aristetile here alludes te -- that while many things have 
been sufficiently discevered already, yet there are seme things 
still te be invented -- if yeu will read the last sentence. 


Student: "Hence we sheuld use the results ef previous discery- 
when adequate, while endeavering te inves trestle Matters hiv... 
passed ever." 


Strauss: Se, in ether werds, there are seme things passed 
ever, neglected. That is the reasen why Aristetle must write 
a beek en the best regime, because ne regime, available either 
in fact er in blueprint, is sufficient. We have this reply 

in Beek VII and VIII especially. Ge en where yeu left off. 


Student: "It has been stated befere that the land eught te 
be ewned by these whe pessess arms and these whe share the 
rights ef the pelis." 


Strauss: Arms means always armer, and that means te be ef 
Seme wealth. This is the regime called peliteia, where every 
hoplite is a goed citizen. One can therefore say politeia, 
in the sense ef one special regime, is equal te hopliteia, if 
ene may call that term. 


Students "e e « and why the cultivaters eught te be a different 
caste frem these, and what is the preper extent and confirmatien 
ef the ceuntry. We have new te discuss first the alletment ef 
the land, and the preper class and character ef its tillers, 
Since we advecate net commen ewnership of land, as Seme have 
dene, but cemmunity in it breught abeut by a friendly way 

by the usurers, and we held that nə citizen sheuld be ill 
Supplied with means of subsistence." 
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Strauss: There is here seme reference te semebedy else -- 
Plate. One must net ge se far, ef ceurse, as seme interpreter, 
especially ef the 19th century, whe always tried te leek fer 

a dig at semebedy else. Fer example, Plate in the Laws said 
(inaudible) has a bad educatien -- a dig at Xenephen's 
educatien ef (inaudible), just as if Plate and Aristetle and 
Xenephen were prefessers at varieus neighbering small German 
universities. 


The questien ef the status ef the cultivaters ef the seil 
is net yet answered. Yes? 


Student: "As te cemmen meals, all agree that this is an 
institutien advantageeus fer well-erganized cities te pessess. 
Our ewn reasens fer sharing this view we will state later, 

but the cemmen meals must be shared by all the citizens, 

and it is net easy fer the peer te centribute their assessed 
share fer their private means and alse te maintain their 
heuseheld as well.” . 


Strauss: New is that net interesting? There will be peer 
even ameng the ruling class. This is deplerable, but hew 
dees it cemé abeut? What weuld yeu think? 


Student: Spendthrifts. Crep failures. 


Strauss: That yeu ceuld say bad character, black Sheep -- 
but crep failures and » e». œo 


Student: Overbreeding. 


Strauss: Surely. In ether werds, fertility ef marraige, and 
fertility ef the seil. 


Student: “And mereever, the expenses cennected with religien, 
piety, are the cemmen cencern ef the geds." 


Strauss: Geds. There is ne Greek werd fer religien. 


Student: "The geds are the cemmen cencern ef the whele city. 
It is necessary, therefere, fer the land te be divided in 
twe parts, ef which ene must be cemmon, and the ether, the 
private preperty ef individuals, and each ef these twe 
divisiens must again be divided in twe. Of the cemmen land, 
ene pertien sheuld be assigned te the services ef the geds 
and the ether te defray the cest of the cemmen meal. Of the 
land in private ewnership, ene part Sheuld be the district 
near the frentier, and anether the district near the city, 

in erder that twe plets may be assigned te each citizen, and 
all may have a share in beth districts. This arrangement 
satisfies equity and justice, and alse cenduces te greater 
unanimity in facing berder warfare. Where the system is net 
fellewed, one set ef peeple is reckless abeut quarreling with 
the neighbəring cities, and the ether set are tee cautius 
and neglect censideratiens ef hener." 
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Strauss: In ether werds, (inaudible) in this ceuntry, the 
inteventienist East Ceast, and the iselatienist center of 
the ceuntrye Figure it eut -- everyene has land, the East 
Ceast and in the Middle West, se there will be agreement 
regarding the fundamentals ef fereign pelicy. Yeu see hew 
Aristetle figures eut all pessibilities. Yeu will find 
later en, and yeu have read it, hew he figures eut the 
right thing regarding marriage. This is an impertant part 
ef Aristetle and alse cevered ever by the fashienable reading 
in the light ef Edmund Burke. Edmund Burke was eppesed te 
this kind ef figuring eut, and had mere trust in what weuld 
ceme eut en the basis ef experience, and tackling each 
difficulty as it arises, and net having an everall cencern. 
Aristetle is, in this respect, quite a ratienalist, altheugh 
net ef the same kind as the ratienalism ef the 18th century. 
There are impertant differences, because they were fundamentally 
Gemecratic, and Aristetle is net demecratic, but as far as 
ratienalism is cencerned, there is ne difference except 

that Aristetle believes that chance cannet be everceme, 
whereas in the 18th century they believed that chance ceuld 
be everceme. That we must never ferget. Is there any ether 
peint? , : | 


Student: Didn't he kneck the werld's first pelitical scientist 
rather severely fer having peeple respensible fer beth 

public and private land. The ruling class is geing te `è 
responsible fer beth. 


Strauss: The ruling class, sure, but that deesn't mean that 
the ruling class cellectively and individually. These are 
twe different censideratiens. 


New anether peint which cemes te mind is this. We have nie 

time in this very quick, instant ceurse en the Republic 

te ge inte this detail, but Aristetle semetimes makes a 

critical remark against Plate er the Spartans, and then later 

en, when he presents his ewn teaching, he lays himself epen 
__te the same criticism. There is ne centradictien in that. 
“What he means by that is that they lay themselves epen te 

that criticism, and they have net theught it threugh, but 

it must be theught threugh, and the indicatien is that if 

it is theught threugh properly, ene might very well find an 

argument in faver ef this arrangement. This is net a simple 

_ centradictien. 
ae new turn te line 25, regarding the cultivaters ef the 
Sei e 


Student: "These whe were te cultivate the seil sheuld best 
ef all, if the best system is te be stated ..e'" 


Strauss: Literally, if it must be dene accerding te wish 
er prayer. | 
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Student: ". e « weuld be slaves, net drawn frem peeple all 
ef ene tribe, ner ef a spirited character, fer thus they 
wevld be beth serviceable fer their werk and safe te abstain 
frem insurrectien. But as a secend best, they Sheuld be 
alien serfs ef a Similar nature. Of these laberers, these 
in private empleyment must be ameng theprivate pessessiens 
ef the ewners ef estates, and these working en the cemmen 
land, cemmon preperty. Hew slaves sheuld be empleyed and 
why it is advantazgeeus that all slaves have their freedem 
set befere them as a reward we will say later." 


Strauss: This is a passage te which I have referred mere 
than ence. The fact that these slaves can beceme emancipated, 
if they behave, shews that they are net natural slaves in 

the strict sense, because a natural Slave is a man whe 

cannet take care ef himself, and then it weuld be a great 
cruelty te emancipate hime Therefere, these are cenventienal 
slaves, and that is ef ceurse a great difficulty te which 
(inaudible) has referred. Hew can we get eut ef this 
difficulty? I mean we must try eut best and net give up 

and simply say, well Aristetle centradicts himself. That's 
his manner, and a man must always be true te his manner. 

We read at least ene passage in 129la, 1 where Aristetle 

uses the expression * by nature slavish ef the city °, ef 

a certain kind əf citv which is unwilling te defend itself 
against its enemies. There is, apart frem the natural slaves 
in the strict sense, there are slavish peeple whe de net 

wish te prefer slavery te expssing their lives te fighting, 
and they cannet cemplain if they are enslaved. Yeu knew what 
Aristetle said absut the Asiatic as distinguished frem the 
Thracian peeple, in nerthern Greece, whe are intelligent, 

but slavish. Otherwise, how weuld they accept the rule by 
the Persian king? Therefere, there is nething wreng with that. 
Still ene can say, in the strictest sense, they are cenventienal 
Slaves, net natural Slaves, and this has a very great | 
implicatien. If the slaves are cenventional, the free men | 
tee are cenventienal. Is that net necessarily the case? 


This may lead te the fellewing cenclusien. While man is by 
nature a Secial being, and this is hard te deny, that all 
instituiens might be cenventienal. This, ef ceurse, weuld 
have te be qualified csensiderably te agree with what Aristetle 
Says, because there weuld still be the natural Superierity 

ef the thesretical life as a standard, but etherwise the 
censequences weuld be very radical. 


There is ene passage te which we have net yet referred in 
this ceurse which is very relevant te this question əf the 
natural slave. The question ef natural Slavery can be said 
te be one special case of the cemprehensive questien of 
natural right. Aristitle deesn't speak in the Pelitics əf 
natural right. He speaks abeut it in the Ethics, in Boek V 
Semewhere, the sectien en justice. The key peint ef his 
teaching regarding natural right is what? 


i. 
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Student: It bends slightly under circumstances. 


Strauss: What dees Aristetle explicitly say? All right, 
including natural right, is changeable. This is net 
generally knewn, because the mest pewerful interpretatien 

ef Aristetle's Ethics is that by Themas Aquinas, and Themas 
Aquinas makes the distinctien between the principles ef 
natural right, which are unchangeable, and the cenclusiens, 
especially the very lew, practical cenclusiens, which are 
changeable. This is a distinction which Aristetle dees net 
make. Se Aristetle must be taken te mean that all right is 
changeable, all natural rights changeable, and an example 
weuld be the distinctien between natural and cenventienal 
Slaves. What is by nature right is that enly meant by 
nature that slaves sheuld be treated as slaves, Sheuld be 
enslaved. If this cenflicts with seme ether necessity, 

Say a necessity ef the perfect pelis, it might be necessary 
te change it. That is what Aristetle implies -- that citizens 
ef the best pelis cannet be tillers ef the seil, because 
then they weuld have te devete their time te their private 
affairs, and they ceuld net devete themselves sufficiently 
te the affairs ef the city. Then yeu must have a demes ef 
farmers, and this leads te great difficulties, frem Aristetle's 
peint ef view, because then the higher, the gentleman, weuld 
have te give an acceunt ef their deings te the lewer, which 
is against nature. Se yeu-must net have a demes, and then 
the enly way eut it seems, at least the mest elegant way eut, 
is te have farming Slaves. 


Student: Are there net any fundamental underlying principles 
which weuld determine which natural right has precedent ever 
the ethers? 


Strauss: Yes. New what weuld then be a principle which 
Aristetle never centradicts? I think ene can say it is the 
Supremacy ef the theeretical life. If this is the majer, 
and the miner weuld be there cannet be a theeretical life if 
there are ne cities, hew dees Hebbes say? Where there were 
first fleurishing cities, there philesephy first belengs. 

If we assume this as the miner, then it fellews with anether 
syllegism that the requirements ef the city are directly 
based en the highest censideratien, the need fer philesephy, 
and therefere Slavery must be accepted fer the reasen given. 
Indeed, there is some awkwardness in that, aS Aristetle made 
quite clear by his henest discussien ef natural slavery, 

but where is it written. He can say that the human preblem 
can be all elegantly selved. There might be sacrifices. 
There might net be such a Simple harmeny between all 
requirements. 


Student: I'm trying te figure eut the justificatien fer 
unjust Slavery, simply stated, in the best pelis. In ether 
werds, if men were net by nature Slaves, but slaves. Simply 
Stated, this is net juste 
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Strauss: All right. Let us argue it eut en this basis. 


Student: Then the cquestien becemes why is it this pelis, 
which is based in part upen an injustice, is better than 
a pelis in which these whe rule by nature are suberdinate, 
pay heed, te these whe are slaves by nature, thepeeple. 


| Strauss: Yeu have net stated it clearly eneugh. In ether 
werds, is it net better te have this awkwardness, that the 
| gentlemen have te give an acceunt te the demes, rather than 
€J this gress unfairness, than ts enslave peeple whe sheuld net 
: be enslaved? But Aristetle weuld say this, I'm afraid. 
In the case ef the demecracy, that the gentlemen weuld have 
te give an acceunt te the demes, that the higher weuld have 
te ge te the lewer, the higher is dene injustice, tee. 
There is an abeminable English study. The injustice is dene 
te the higher, whereas in the ether case, the injustice is 
Gene te the lewer. 


Student: Net necessarily, because there may be higher peeple 
whe are by cenventien slaves. 


Strauss: Yes, that is always pessible. Neene knew that 
better than Aristetle when he says in the Ethics, in the 
discussien en friendship, ene cannet be a friend with a 
Slave as slave, but ene can be a friend with him as a human 
beings De yeu understand this censideratien? In ether werds- 
there are peeple whe are Slaves, whe deserve te be net enly 
‘masters, but even friends ef peeple like Aristetle. That he 
knews. Plate himself -- that is at least a traditienal 
stery -- was sold inte slavery en Seme eccasien. Imagine 
what a diversien ef the erder! But ef ceurse he was ransemed 
very seen. But it is necessary te think this threugh, anc te 
see which are the premises, not necessarily explicitly stated 
by Aristetle er, fer that matter, by Plate, which ge witheut 
saying fer them, and which went witheut saying fer many many 
centuries, net only in the West but alse in China er ether 
places, where yeu had such a Situatien regarding slavery. 
One must try te understand that. 


[ We must net ferget this peint which I have said befere -- 
that the peeple, whe eut ef laziness, cewardice, den't fight 
te defend their freedem, cannet cemplain. That is alse an 
impertant peint. 


Student: Then, in the best pelis, these whe rule by nature 
will have te cenfrent the struggle ef these whe are ruled 
by cenventien. In ether werds, that struggle is indebted 
te even the best pelis. 


Strauss: All right. But it is mitigated by the fact -- if 
yeu de net have a demes, but have enly Slaves -- Perieeci 
weuld be seme kind ef resident aliens. They were the paganis, 
living in the Villages, and deing the tilling ef the seil. 

The term was used in Sparta, fer a certain part ef the Spartan 
pepulatien. 


, 


Strauss: Let us take it seriously what Aristetle says abeut 
the emancipatien ef slaves, after seme generatiens, and 
chance ceming in all the time. There will necessarily 

ceme inte being a demes without any citizen rights. Think 

ef the plebeians in Reme, eriginally. Then they will make 
treuble. They will make a successien te the hely meuntain 
and they will have te be used fer war. There are net eneugh 
patricians te fight the wars, and give them alse a training 
in (inaudible) back their masters. After a few generatiens 
at the latest, Aristetle's best regime will be in peer trouble. 
There is ne deubt abeut that. Ultimately, I think Aristetle 
weuld answer ‘I knew that." Yeu cannet expect a Satisfactery 
selutien er perfectly ratienal selutien te the secial preblen. 
What the medern thinkers did, beginning frem Hebbes, was te 
eutline er elaberate in detail a ratienal selutien. The 
questien is, if we take an everall view, did any ef these 
ratienal secieties prepesed in medern times live up te being 
truly ratienai? This we have te censider. In ether werds, 
hewever funny things in pelitics er in these boeks may be, 

is there net a very impertant lessen fer us, whe are haunted 
by the hepe fer a perfectly ratienal, perfectly just seciety? 
There is semething fundamentally questienable in that. 


Student: This is a little bit eff the peint, but assuming 
that natural right is changeable, and that certain necessiti-s 
may ferce the giving up ef certain natural rights, certai: 

we weuld see this frem the peint ef view ef a city =- tus 
rulers are the peeple in pewer, the peeple ferming a 
censtitutien. They have te give up er decide te make seme 
people Slaves, and hence vielate their natural rights. 

Frem the ether peint ef view, say Plate, er seme man whe 

was made a Slave cenventienally, but was still censcieus 
eneugh, er say intelligent eneugh, te realize that he sheuldn’t 
be a Slave, and actively think abeut it, weuld Aristetle say 
that since the other peeple decided that this is the case 
where it (inaudible) the city had changed the natural right, 
is there any ebligatien fer the intelligent er philesephic 
individual te give up his natural right, because the city 
demands it? 


Strauss: Obligatien is a dangereus werd here, but prudence, 
net in the sense ef cleverness, but in the Aristetelian sense 
ef decency, what is prudence in Such a Situatien? Yeu must 
think in concrete terms. Plate, assuming he had been sent 

te Libya er seme far-away place as a Slave, and Plate was 

ef ceurse sure that he could de much better things than de 
the dirty werk fer this barbaric master there, but what weuld 
he have dene? He weuld have had te learn the language in 

the first place, and then he weuld have te explain te them 
that he belengs te a very distinguished and wealthy family 

in Athens, and that he weuld write te these peeple that, say 
ten times the ameunt they paid fer buying him, weuld be given 
te them. This man weuld cenceivably have selved the preblen. 
In ether werds, yeu cannet leek at it in merely legal] terms, 
because these peeple in Libya -- I mean I may de them injustice, 
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but that’s ever the sea, and net Persia -- these peeple might 
have had this view that a man taken prisener, a fereigner 
taken prisener, is perfectly justly made a slave. He must 
thank his Creater that he wasn't killed er sacrificed te 

seme geds, which yeu knew these institutiens alse existed, 
and net enly in Libya, but alse in Mexice and in ether places. 


Student: There seems te be a tensien between the statement 
that the theeretical life, er philesephy, is the ultimate 
standard fer changes in natural life, and Aristetle's state- 
ment, I believe in the Ethics, that says natural right is a 
part ef pelitical right. Natural right seems that ene is 
clesed te the theeretical life, and in anether sense it 
seems epen te it. 

Strauss: What dees he mean when he says natural right is a 
part ef pelitical right? 


Student: I den’t knew. 


Strauss: Yes, and that is very impertant. That deesn't mean 
ef a suberdinate kind, but ef the mest cemprehensive ferm. 

In ether werds, there is a right ebtaining between speuses, 

a right ebtaining between fires and cellars, and the right 
ebtaining between parents and children. These are all lewer 
ang smaller parts ef rights. The mest cemprehensive, the 
mest rich kind ef life, is the right ebtaining ameng fellew 
citizens. l 


If natural right as pelitical right is changeable, the ether 
kind ef right will be at least as changeable. That is the 
enly meaning ef that. When I referred te the highest peint, 
that was fer this reasen. If natural right is changeable, 
if we de net wish te leave it at an unqualified relativism, 
there must be semething stable within the change. 


If yeu leek areund in Aristetle’s writings, fer that which 
is accerding te his views and never centradicted the highest, 
then the answer is tne philesephic life. 


But we have te ge en, and let us turn te 1330b, 32. 
We den'’t read what he says abeut the tewn planning and Se en. 


Student: "These whe have heard that cities which pretend te 
vaier sheuld net have them, held tee eld-fashiened a view, 

and that theugh they see that the cities that indulge in 
that form ef vanity are reputed by experience, it is true 
that against an evenly matched fee and ene little superior in 
numbers, it is net henerable te try te secure eneself by 

the strength ef ene's fertificatiens, but as it may pessibly 
happen that the superier numbers ef the attackers may be tee 
much fer the human valer ef a small ferce, if the city is te 
survive and net te suffer disaster er insult, the securest 
fertificatiens ef walls must be deemed te be the mest war-like, 
particularly in view ef theinventiens ... " 
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Strauss: This paragraph is interesting regarding Aristotle's 
belief in pregress. That is tee eld-fashiened a view, namely 
the Spartan view, that it is beneath the dignity ef a city 
te be walled, because they sheuld be able te help themselves 
against enemies witheut them. 


In the immediate centext, let us read enly 14-18. 


Student: "Fer just as the attackers ef a city are cencerned 
te study the means by which they can gain the advantage, se 
alse fer the defenders seme devices have already been invented. 
Others they must discever and think eut, fer peeple de net 
even Start attempting te attack these whe are well prepared." 


Strauss: This is anether fundamental difficulty in Aristetle's 
PFelitics, namely the eppesitien te inventiens. You remember 
the critique ef Hippedamus in Beek II, and here the enceurage- 
ment ef inventions. That is a very grave centradictien, | 
because military inventiens may lead te ether inventions. 

They may even by themselves lead te change in the secial and 
political erder, and therefore endanger stability. 


There is very much mere, but we have te draw a line semewhere, 
and let us turn te 1331b, l7. 


Student: " a e e and temples must be distributed ever the 
ceuntry, seme dedicated te gods and seme te herees, but te 
linger at this peint ever the detailed statement and discussien 
ef questiens ef this kind is waste ef time." 


Strauss: In ether werds, Aristetle sees a funny pessibility. 
A tee detailed blueprint weuld be a bit absurd. 


Student: " e e > net se much in the matter ef theery but 
in that ef practice. Te lay dewn principles is a werk ef 
aSpiratien ə e e i 


Strauss: That is impessible. Speaking is the werk ef wishing. 
Speaking here in the sense ef ratienal disceurse, presenting 
the eutline ef a geod seciety, that is a matter fer wishing. 
Of ceurse, fer reasenable wishing » « e 


Student: "Their realizatien is that the deed is a task ef 
fertune." 


Strauss: That depends en chance, yes. Quite a few times 
in this chapter there are references te the geds, and alse 
te the herees. I made a statistics ef that. He speaks ef 
geds and hely things mere in Beeks VII and VIII than in the 
whele rest ef the beek. This is a fact ef seme impertance, 
I believe. 


New he turns gradually te the questien of education, ar rather 
first ef the citizen bedy. Read a bit ef the immediate 
sequel. 
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Student: "We must new discuss the regime itself, and ask 
what, and ef what character, sheuld be the cempenents of 

the city that is te have felicity and geed gevernment. 

There are twe things in which the welfare ef all men censist. 
One ef these is the cerrect establishment ef the aim and end 
ef their actiens; the ether, the ascertainment ef the actiens 
leading te that end." 


Strauss: What we weuld call the means. 


Student: ". e « fer the ends prepesed and the means adepted 
may be incensistent with ene anether, as alse they may be 
censistent.” 


Strauss: This is very impertant, but nenetheless immediately 
Clear. Let us turn te line 39. 


Student: “It is clear that 2ll men aim at the geed life and 
at happiness, but theugh seme pessess the pewer te attain these 
things, Seme de net, ewing te seme facter ef fertune er ef 
nature." 

Strauss: Fertune and nature are twe different censideratiens. 
Seme are bern dumb, and therefere cannet beceme truly happy. 
Others hava the necessary mental equipment, but are unlucky, 
like the man gifted by nature and fit fer the hegnet life whe 
has beceme a slave. 


May I mentien in passing a passage which was misundersteed. 

A man's nature is never due te chance. In ether werds, yeu 
ceuld say whether he is rich er peer, that is due te chance, 
er a freeman er Slave, maybe due te chance, but whether he 

is bright er dumb, that cannet be due te chance. The errer 

is due te the fact that we always are inclined te think ef a 
seul, aS it were, antedated, his embediment, and frem this 
peint ef view ene ceuld say that all gifts which a man has are 
due te chance. The theught is alluded semewhere by Plate. 


Student: Anytime a persen did net achieve his nature . « e 


Strauss: This can be due te chance. It can alse be due te 
his nature because he lacks certain natural qualities which 
enable him. 


Student: But that weuld be his nature theugh, weuldn't it? 


Strauss: Oh, that happens. Yeu are tee yeung te knew that. 
Yeung men semetimes premise very much and den't keep the 
premise, altheugh the eppertunity fer full develepment existed. 
Other peeple den't premise anything when they are yeung, 

and then stay awake, as it were, when they are thirty and 

even later. Oppertunities are equal in beth cases; therefere, 
that is nature. Seme are Slew te grew, and ethers are quick. 
That is a natural distinctien. 
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Let us turn te 32a, 7e 


Student: "But the ebject befere us is te discern the best 
regime, and this is the ene under which a city will be best 
geverned, and a city will be the best geverned under the 
censtant regime under which it has the mest eppertunity fer 
happiness. It is therefere clear that we must knew what 
happiness ise The view that we maintain, and this is the 
definitien we laid dewn in the Ethics, if these disceurses 
are ef any value, is that happiness 1s the cemplete activity 
and empleyment ef virtue, and this net cenditionally, but 
abselutely. When I say cenditienally, I refer te things 
necessary. By abselutely, I mean nebly. Fer instance, te 
take the case ef just actiens, just acts ef vengeance and ef 
punishment spring, it is true, frem virtue, but are necessary 
and have the quality ef nebility enly in a limited manner, 
since it weuld be preferable that neither individual ner city 
sheuld have any need ef such things, whereas actiens aiming at 
heners and reseurces are the neblest actiens abselutely, fer 
the fermer class ef acts censists in the remeval ef senmething 
evil, but actiens ef the latter kind are the eppesite. They 
are the feundatien and the generatien ef things geed. The 
wWirtueus man will use even peverty, disease, and the ether 
ferms ef bad fertune in a neble manner, but felicity censists 
in their eppesites, fer it is a definitien established by eur 
ethicai disceurses, that the virtueus man is the man ef such 
a character, that because ef his virtue things abselutely geed 
are geed fer him, and it is therefere clear that his empleyment 
ef these geeds must alse be virtueus and neble abselutely. 
Hence, men actually suppese that external geeds are the cause 
ef happiness, just as if they were te assign the cause ef a 
brilliantly fine perfermance ef the harp te the instrument 
rather than te the skill." 


Strauss: New Aristetle capitulates here in great abbreviatien 
certain teachings ef the Ethics, but ef what part ef the Ethics? 
The first beek -- the mere sephisticated and detailed discussiens 
given at the end ef the Ethics, he disregards here. The crucial 
additien ef the end ef the Ethics te what was said at the 
beginning is the distinctien between the practical er pelitical 
life, and the theeretical life. We shall say, therefere, and 
this applies te the whele werk, and especially te the seventh 
beek, retreactively and prespectively, Aristotle abstracts in 
the Pelitics frem the theeretical life, altheugh he refers te 
it, as we have seen last time, but he refers te it ina very 
strange way -- yeu remember that prepsertien I drew at the table. 


The main peint which Aristetle made here, and which we knew 
frem the Ethics -- happiness equal te virtue, er rather the 
practice ef virtue plus equipment. The geeds ef fertune, which 
yeu need». Fer example, yeu cannet be manifestly, and that is 

- very impertant fer Aristetle, manifestly munificent if yeu 

are net wealthy. A peer man can have the best intentions ef 
being much mere munificent than any rich man, but Aristetie 
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says the intentiens are (inaudible), and therefere practically 
they de net exist. Whereas in the case ef the theeretical 
life, there is alsə a need fer seme equipment. Fer example, 
peeple need beeks and papers, at least semeene whe leans these 
things, and yet much less fer the life ef a perfect gentleman. 


Let ue turn te ene impertant passage in 1332a, 32, er begin 
at 28. 


Student: “It is necessary en the basis ef what has been said 


- that seme geeds must be ferthceming te start with, and ethers 


must be previded by the legislater." | 


Strauss: In esther werds, just as a carpenter must have weed 
er whatever -- the matter -- and then he must have his art 
which transferms the matter». The same is true ef the legislater. 


Student: “Hence we pray that the erganizatien ef the city 
may be successful in securing these geeds which are in the 
centrel ef fertune, fer that fertune dees centrel external 
geeds, we may take as axiematic, but when we ceme te the 
cities being virtueus, te secure this is net the functien 
ef fertune, but ef science and pelicy." 


Strauss: Is this net intelligent? If semeene weuld say he 
acts justly by accident, that means ef ceurse he deesn't act 
justly. If he says he is wealthy by geed luck, (inaudible). 
even if he is a very clever man in making meney, he weuld 
still need geed luck in additien te his cleverness te be and 
remain wealthy. 


Student: "But then the virtue ef the city is ef ceurse caused 
by the citizens whe share in its vevernment being virtuous, 
and in eur city all the citizens share in the gevernment. 

The peint we have te consider, therefere, is hew dees a man 
beceme virtueus?” 


Strauss: In eur erder, all citizens participate in the regime. 
In a sense that is a tautelegical statement, because in every 
regime the citizens partake in the regime. What Aristetle 
means by that is net the best expressien ene cəuld find fer 
what he says -- Aristetle means by this there will be a cen- 
Sideravle citizen bedy.- That is the key peint. Everyene 
except these whe are fereigners, resident aliens, er slaves 
will participate in the regime. 


This leads then ts the questien which he will discuss in the 
sequel -- therefere, there can be ne lifeleng rulers. Let 

us assume we have a 1000 heads ef families. These 1000 men 
cannet have ruling effices, and especially the highest ruling 
effices, at the same time. Therefere the questien arises, 

is there net Semething unnatural that ameng these 1000 gentlemen 
there may be seme superier by nature te the rest, that they 
Sheuld net be lifeleng rulers. His answer is ne, and thea 

reason given is because they are net clearly recegnizable. 

If the rulers differed frem the rule, as the geds differ beth 
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in bedy and seul frem human beings, then it weuld be all right. 
Neene weuld questien that there are superier beings in bedily 
Spiender and in mental superierity, but such a striking 
difference there weuld net be, even if there were a man like 
Aristetle ameng the 1000 gentlemen. There will be many peeple 
whe frem seme peints ef view, and net tetally negligible 
peints ef view, will be equal te Aristetle, and perhaps even 
superier te him, and therefere they all must partake ef the 
rule. Of ceurse, this questien that men de net run areund by 
nature with tags, superier men er inferier men -- this, ef 
ceurse, leads te a great ebjectien te Aristetle's aristecracy 
itself, because it is net se visible that a man is meant te 

be a gentleman, and net a Ssheemaker by nature. That depends 
very much en-tuche. 


This kind ef argument led te the medern dectrines, which started 
frem the equality ef all, which must net be pressed, but which 
simply er cemmengenSically meant this. Men de net run areund 
with tags determining their natural equipment. What a man is 

er can de depends se much en secial arrangements, en nemes, 

and en chance, that the best rule ef thumb is te treat all men 
as equal -- I mean ina pelitical sense. That this can lead 

te difficulties ef its ewn is anether matter. 


He cemes then te the questien ef educatien -~ 32b, 41 -= 

teward beceming geed men, that is te say tewards being «~ 

the same time geed citizens. We knew frem Beek III tnat goeu 
men are geed citizens enly if they are rulers in the best regime. 
They must therefere be trained teward teward the ultimate geal 
ef educatien -- that they beceme rulers in the best regime in 

a geed seciety. 


It is alse clear that neene will be a ruler whe will net have 
been ruled in turn, they must first be trained in being ruled, 
altheugh that is enly the primary law, but this is an impertant 
one. 


New let us turn te 1333a, 5. 


Student: "Gevernment, as has been said in the first disceurses, 
is ef twe serts: ene. carried en fer the sake ef the ruler, 

and the ether fer the sake of the subject. Of these, the 
fermer is what we call the rule ef the master; the latter is 

the gevernment ef free men." 


Strauss: New he makes an aside. That aside we will want te 
read. 


Student: "But since we say that the geedness ef the citizen 
and ruler are the same as that ef the best man, and that the 
Same persen eught te beceme a subject first, and a ruler 
afterwards, it will be impertant fer the legislater te study 
hew and by what ceurses ef training geod men are te be preduced, 
and what is the end ef the best life." 
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Strauss: New what is that? 


Student: "But seme ef the cemmands differ net in the nature 
ef the services cemmanded, but in their ebject. Hence, a 
number ef what are theught te be menial services can be 
henerably performed even by free men in yeuth, since in 
regard te hener and dishener, actiens de net differ Se much 
in themselves as in their end and ebject." 


Strauss: There are great difficulties, and peeple have assumed 
a lacuna here and all ether kinds ef difficulties, which I 
think is net true. What Aristetle means is this. It is an 
aside. The yeung enes have te learn te be ruled, altheugh 
they are meant te be rulers eventually. In this training in 
being ruled, they may have te de quite a few things which 
are menial etherwise, but which are net menial in their case, 
because in their case they have part ef their training in 
gentlemenship. Fer example, what they de in the English 
public scheels in the lewer ferms -- what de they have te de 
in the higher ferms? All kinds ef lew and degrading things. 


Student: Blacking shees. | 
Strauss: Yes, fer example. These ef ceurse are net menial 
and degrading, but a matter ef hener fer them. That is vhi 
Aristetle meant, and I think there is ne necetritcdc +t. ussiine 
lacuna here. 


In the sequel, Aristetle speaks ef the superierity ef the 
theeretical disceurse te the practical ene. He peints te the 
difference between the theeretical life and the practical life, 
witheut hewever speaking ef the latter explicitly. Instead 

he dees this, and cerrespends te what we have ebserved last 
time -- the questien ef the difference between the practical 
and the theeretical life is replaced by the difference between 
war and peace. Clearly, the theeretical life belengs te the 
Side ef peace, but study and understanding is net the enly 
peaceful activity, but there is again this peculiar abstractien 
sy the theeretical life, which Aristetle practices in the 
Pelitics. 


The end ef education is peace and leisure -- the reasenabie 
use ef leisure, rather than war and business, if business is 
the eppesite ef leisure. 


He alse speaks again ef the ebjectives ef war, in 33b, 35 
fellewing. Then he cemes te the questien ef educatien, with 
a view te the highest, ultimate. Of ceurse, it must begin 
with the lewest, because we all are bern as naked babies, 
and this is the beginning ef all educatien. It's a pity 
that we cannet read all ef this, but let us turn te 35b, l2, 
when he Speaks ef pregnant wemen. 


Student: “And pregnant wemen, alse, must take care ef their 
bedies, net aveiding exercise ner adepting a lew diet. This 
it is easy fer the lawgiver te secure, by erdering them te 
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make a jeurney daily fer the due wership ef the deities, 
whese effice is the centrel ef childheed." 


Strauss: Yeu see here a pelitical use ef the geds, ebvieusly. 
The wemen weuldn'’t de-it if he weuld say, it's geed for yeur 
health, but if it is yeur duty in erder that yeu survive 
childbirth, then they will de it. Ge en where yeu left eff. 


Student: "As regards the mind, hewever, en the centrary, 

it suits them te pass the time mere indelently than as 

regards their bedies. Fer children befere birth are evidently 
affected by the mether, just as grewing plants are by the 
earth. As te exposing er rearing the children bern, let 

there be a law that ne defermed child Shall be reared, but 

en the greund ef number ef children, if the regular custems 
hinder any ef these these bern being expesed, there must be 

a limit fixed te the precreatien ef effspring, and if any 
peeple have a child as a result ef interceurse in centraventien 
ef these regulatiens, abertien must be practiced en it befere 
it has develeped senSatien and life. Fer the line between 
lawful and unlawful abertien will be marked by the fact that 
having sensatien is being alive." 


Strauss: The werd used fer lawful here is (inaudible), which 
has semething te de with, and which is in a certain centra- 
distinctien te the werd (inaudible), te tne sacred. It has 
itself the meaning, reference, te divine law. Be that as it 
may, Aristetle accepts birth centrel witheut any hesitatien. 


Read a bit further en where yeu left eff. 


Student: "And since the beginning ef the fit age fer a man 
and fer a weman at which they are te begin their unien has 
been defined, let it alse be decided fer hew leng a time it 

is suitable fer them te serve the city in the matter ef 
preducing children. Fer the effspring ef twe elderly parents, 
as these ef twe young enes, are bern imperfect, beth in bedy 
and mind, and the children ef these that have arrived at eld 
age are weaklings. Therefore, the peried must be limited te 
cerrespend with the mental prime, and this is in the case ef 
mest men -- the age stated by seme ef the peets, whe measure 
men's age by perieds ef seven years, it is abeut the age ef 
fifty. Therefere, persens exceeding this age by feur er five 
years must be discharged frem the duty ef preducing children 
in the cenmunity, and fer the rest ef their lives, if they 
have interceurse, it must be manifestly fer the sake ef health 
er fer seme ether cause." 


Strauss: Yes, and seme Similar ameunt in the next sentence 
which deals with adultery, which is net accerding te the 
strictest merality. 


In the sequel he speaks alse abeut the questien ef censershin. 
namely, what xind ef steries are te be teld te little children. 
and ef ceurse he takes the view which prevailed in that time 
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until a generation age that children sheuld be pretected 
against impressiens fer which they are tee yeung. 


One ef the funniest things in this sectien was Aristetle's 
figuring eut what the right time fer marriage is, fer men 
and wemen en the ether hand. De yeu remember hew he drew 
the line? 


Student: When a child grews up, and he can take his father's 
place. | 


Strauss: Net quite. The cessatien ef fertility sheuld ceincide 
en beth sides. This is the starting peint, and therefere 

geing backwards, the men sheuld be about 35, and the wemen 
sheuld be abeut 18. He figured it eut very well frem his 

peint ef view, but there is naturally net the slightest cen- 
Sideratien ef whether they leve ene anether. That is irrelevant. 
I had mentienec befere Jane Austen, because semetimes I cannet 
help thinking ef her when reading certain passages here, 
altheugh less in Aristetle than in Xenephen. There is ene 
Gifference fer Jane Austen -- that the future Speuses sheuld 
leve ene anether is a meral requirement. That is saying seme- 
thing wreng merally if they de net leve erie anether, whereas 

fer Aristetle and the whele elder humanity, this was the least 
jmpertant censideratien. I suppese the case ef definite mutual 
repulsiveness is excluded, but even there custom and the time 
can de a let. 


Is there any ether peint? 
Student: What did Aquinas say abeut this sectien? 


Strauss: He didn't write his cemmentary. The cleric whe 
centinued Aquinas' werk simply rendered Aristitle's theugl.ts 
there. After all, he was paid fer interpreting Aristetle'’s 
Pelitics, and that he did. Sure, this was incempatible with 
the Christian teaching. Yeu mean regarding abertien? That 
gees witheut saying, but net Aristetle, yeu see. 


Student: I believe there were certain perieds in which abertien 
was justifiable up te the peint which they called crippled child. 


Strauss: That is what Aristetle says. And yeu think that 
was accepted in Christianity? 


Student: Yes. Until the 16th century. 

Strauss: We have here an autherity in Christian theelegy. 
Student: I think the nature ef the debate turned en when the 
seul is cenceived. Aquinas held the view that the seul came 


after (inaudible). There were Christian theelegians whe 
debated that (inaudible). | 


Strauss: Jn ether werds, they stead fundamentally with 
Aristetle. But you seem te be wreng regarding the 16th century. 


Lecture XVI 
Aristotle's Pelitics, Nevember 29, 1967 


(A student paper was read at the beginning ef this lecture.) 


Strauss: Yeu rightly peinted eut that the discussien of 
educatien has as its geal net the highest human pessibility, 
theoretical man, but the gentleman, te say nething of the 
external incompleteness ef Beek VIII. 


One peint sheuld be made clearer -- the relatien between leisure, 
business, and play. Yeu used the Greek werd fer leisure -- 
schele, in Latin scola, and frem which ws have eur werd scheei, 
but it had originally a semewhat mere pleasant meaning than 

the werd scheel dees new. What is the relatien between these 
three things? 


Student: Yeu can də it in varieus ways. One way weuld be in 
terms ef the seul. Schele, I think, is the highest develepment 
ef the seul. 


Strauss: Alse that time ef life fer which we live. 


Student: Occupatien then is a means ef living itself. It is 
a means ef supperting eneself usually. 


Strauss: That activity which enables us te have leisure. 

The mest neble ef these activities is war. Generally speaking, 
there must be war se there will be peace, and therefere leisure. 
What abeut play? 


Student: Play is prebably mere clesely cennected te work. 
Strauss: Net enly prebably, but certainly. In whicn way? 
Student: It's an antidete, a relaxatien. 


Strauss: Yes. That is very impertant, because in eur present 
discussien the distinctien between play and leisure is lest, 
whereas fer Aristotle it is crucial. There is ene simple way 
te make intelligible te us medern peeple what Aristetle has in 
mind. There is a werd in general usage which peints te the 
difference, er peinted eriginally te the difference, between 
play and leisure. That's the werd heliday. Heliday in the 
original is hely dav, and the idea being that it was net the 
time fer sleeping or staying in bed all day, er fer desing seme 
ether merely recreatienal thinss, but fer the highest activity, 
namely praying, and resting frem laber, but net merely in erder 
te save strength fer the ceming week, but semething higher. 


Student: I have a questien en the interrelatienshiv between 
business and play, on the relatien ef leisure te the city. 

Is leisure anything mere than a time fər philesephy? Dees it 
have a place in civic life? 
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Strauss: What weuld the perfect gentlemen de? They are net 
philesephers. What weuld they de in their leisure time? I 

mean net merely in the time where they relax; that is suberdinate 
te their werking, but what weuld they de in their leisure time? 


Student: Take part in pelitics. ' 


Strauss: That ceuld be alse business. Business is net enly 
war, er taking care ef their farms. In ene ef the Aristephanian 
cemedies, there is a discussien -- if yeu can call that a 
discussien in a cemedy -- at least a presentatien ef this 

thing ef what is the preper thing te de, say at a banquet, 

fer example. What kinds ef steries? There is, ef ceurse, in 

a cemedy ridicule and name-drepping play a very great rele. 
When I was present at the victery ef X at Olympia, and why 

I was sitting en the right Side... that is ena very lew 
level -- samething which is neither relaxatien ner Surely werk. 
Se banquets weuld be such things, er talking, reminiscing, 

and listening te music, as we have seen in Beek VIII, leeking 
at statues, visiting with friends. There are many things which 
can be dene apart frem philesephizing. 


Student: If pelitical actien weuld then be EE N then 
pelitical action is fer the sake ef banquets? 


Strauss: Yes. Business is fer the sake ef leisurc. IL 

yeu heard the expression (inaudible)? Well, that means wei, 
werk, werk. That is, ef ceurse, whelly alien net only te 
Aristetle, but te mest people ef former times. There is 
always Semething higher than werk. 


Student: I understand that. Wh:.t I was saying was that the 
gentleman here said gentlemen's leisure time weuld be te partake 
in pelitics, yeu said ne because pelitics weuld be like werk. 
What they weuld de is participate in banquets and talk. 


Strauss: Let's. say in yeur discussiens with friends abeut 
the pelitical werk ef the city, it may be inbetween, but the 
pelitical activity preper is werk. In erder te see that, 
yeu enly have te read the end ef Beek X ef the Ethics, where 
it is made clear hew much is werk. surely yeu can say werk 
in the (inaudible) sense, taking care ef ene's farm se that 
a means ef subsistence, ef cemfertable self-preservatien, is 
available, is in the service əf pelitical activity. That is 
surely true, but the pelitical activity itself is business. 


Take an example frem eur way ef life, at least frem peeple 
like myself. We are suppesed te teach and de what they call 
research, but there is alse a certain ameunt ef administrative 
werk. The administrative werk, faculty meetings, and such, 
Clearly belengs te business, whereas teaching and research 

Can participate ef leisure -- I mean if it is fun, te usea 
crude werd. Administratien and pelitics beleng very much 
togethers That # an like Pericles prebably enjeyed himselt 
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mere when he gave his speech, like the funeral speech, than 

in any leisure activity, I de net deny, but this is a secendary 
altheugh impertant cemplicatien, because Pericles, being enly 
a pelitical and practical man -- that’s what Aristetle, I fear, 
weuld say -- weuld net be the best judge ef what is the 

highest human activity. 


Student: I'm interested in the relatienship between leisure 
and business. Leisure seems te be the fulfillment ef man’s 
nature, and business seems te be the necessary, that which 

is necessary fer this fulfillment. It seems te me that 

these were the enly variables -- deing the necessary te allew 
-fer the fulfilment ef the natural. Therefere, I den't see why 
the issue ef play is even censidered. 


Strauss: Because peeple at that time seem te have mistaken 
play and leisure. Our present-day leisure time discussiens 
are based en this mistake, and Aristetle had te make clear 
that play as relaxatien is lewer than werk,.because it serves 
enly the purpese ef accumulating again pewer fer dəing what 
is werk, se play is fer the sake ef werk. Werk itself is 

fer the sake ef leisure. That is the simple schema, whether 
yeu admit it er net, but that is what Aristetle asserts. 

As yeu say, fulfillment ef ene's nature <-- ore must net fe s> 
that frem Aristetle's peint ef view, the iruz fulfill ent er 
ene's nature is pessible enly in and threugn speculatien, 
philesephy, science, whatever. 


Student: Play permits the perfermance ef the necessary. It 
is necessary te necessary « e e 


Strauss: What is necessary means. always it is necessary fer 
Semething else. There are ether things which are net necessary 
fer semething else, but ends in themselves, and they are called 
neble er beautiful in centradistinctien te (inaudible). 


Student: Geing backwards, we ceuld keep geing backwards ad 
infinitum. There might be semething necessary fer play. 


Strauss: Why net. But this is easy te understand. Fer 
example, in the case ef hay, there must be peeple whe make 
bales ef hay. Fer them that is werk. What else de yeu mean? 


Student: It seems then that play weuld ge under the heading 
ef business. 


Strauss: Ne, because the preductien ef the things necessary 
fer play is business, but playing itself is net business. 

Think ef werk as in a ball factery, playing feetball en the 

ene hand, and then they preduce feetballs. There is ne 

Clear divisien and great distinctien between the twe activities. 


Student: I wender, theugh, whether there isn't a difference 
. between the teaching in the Ethics in Beek X, and the implied 
teaching in Beek VII in the Pelitics, with respect te the 
dignity ef pelitical activity. While it might be true that 
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Beek X dees imply the Pelitics, is it suberdinate te what we 

weuld call nen-speculative leisure activity, er net primarily 

Speculative leisure activity. Beek VII seems te imply quite 

clearly that the cheice that a man usually has as far as the 

Se-called active life is cencerned is between speculatien 

en the ene hand and pelitics en the ether, a distinction 
which cemes frem Plate, especially in the Gergias. 


Strauss: The peint which I can make new is Simply this. The 
discussien ef this questien in Beeks VII and VIII ef the 
Pelitics is en a lewer level deliberately than the discussien 
in the Ethics, especially in Beek X ef the Ethics. Aristetle 
abstracts, aS I call it, in the last beeks ef the Pelitics 

as much as pessible from the philesephical er theeretical life. 
He cannet cempletely disregard it, etnerwise he ceuldn't make 
anything clear, but he speaks in a very subdued way. I think 
that is the general line te take. 


Student: It seems that Aristetle makes a pretty sharp 
distinctien between play and true leisure, and that seems 
plausible if yeu think ef geing te the mevies on the ene 

hand, and (inaudible). But I wender abeut Plate, especially 
_in the Laws, whether and if play and true leisure aren't seme- 
what cleser te each other, and that the reason fer that 

weuld be that he thinks ef celebration as being somewhere 
between play and true leisure, i.e., between geing te the 
mevies and philesephizing. 


Strauss: Geing te the mevies can be a very ambigueus thing. 

It can be play, but if you think ef a mevie critic, it is 
surely that; it can alse be leisure, if yeu think ef an 
intelligent secielegist, whe uses the ebservatien ef the mevies 
fer thinking reasonable theughts abeut eur seciety. That is 
perhaps a cemplicatec example. 


Student: Ceuld it net be said that Plate in seme cases 
seems te have higher regard fer play than dees Aristetle? 


Strauss: I see yeur peint; that is quite true. Why dees 
Plate have such a deeper cencern with play, a much deeper 
cencern indeed than Aristetle? 


Student: I was guessing that it might have semething te de 
with his interest in celebratien. 


Strauss: Ne, but I den't believe that Plate was mere pieus 
than Aristetle. That is a very leng questien, but a very 
ebvieus answer, en the basis ef what Plate explicitly says, is 
available. 


Student: Aristetle was mere cenvinced that life is a serieus - 
business. 


Strauss: Oh, Plate alse regarded that, unless yeu mean that 
the playthings are in the hands ef the geds. But this 
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Aristetle weuld alse acmit, that the werd (inaudible), meaning 
te lead a human life, the life ef a human, is a term ef 
depreciatien in Aristetle. 


Ne -- semething very simple. Plate speaks abeut play with 
particular emphasis when he speaks ef writing. Writing, and 
that means ef ceurse eSpecially the Platenic dialegues, which 
were particularly dear te Plate as his ewn werk, writings can 
never be serieus. <Aristetle never makes a remark such as that. 
Therefere, in ether werds, that activity which in a way is 

the highest ef Plate, because what he ceuld teach, the men he 
knew, is at least in quantitative terms incemparable te what 
he ceuld teach men threugh his beeks. Even if we take the 
ceuple hundred years which Plate believed his beeks weuld 
survive, -- cataclysm weuld put an end te them -- and Plate 
ceuld never dream ef us in 1967 reading Plate. The estimatien 
ef the serieusness ef writings, and the se-called irenical 
character ef Plate -- Aristetle has these irenies, but much 
less than Plate. This is a peint which ene sheuld censider. 
But it weuld lead us far beyend this field ef pelitical 
philesephy, even ef pelitical science. 


Since this is the last meeting ef this ceurse, I weuld like 
te bring up a few general questiens en the preper eccasien. 
First, ene which has seccurred te we aS a kind ef test, as it 
were fer what we have been deing -- yeu must have heard the 
expresSien ‘elitism’. New let me puv it this way -- is 
Aristetle namely an elitist? Hew weuld yeu answer this 
questien? Yeu say yes. Is there anyene whe says ne? 


Student: The netien that is implied by elitism seems te be 
Substantially different frem Aristetle's netien ef aristecracy. 


Strauss: All right, but in what respect? 


Student: One is mere cencerned with meral excellence, while 
the ether is mere cencerned with technical capabilities. 


Strauss: There is semething te that, but I believe it 
dees net ge quite as yeu Say. 


Student: I may be shoaeting in the dark, but I theught the 
elite is chesen frem a wider class, like the unenlightened 
preletariat, and rules in their title ef being understanding 
representatives ef a broader greup. They de net rule in 
Ke ef their ewn excellence, but as technically competent 
rulers. 


Strauss: Yes, that is very impertant. Hewever, the elitist 
weuld say every seciety is ruled by an elite, and Aristetle 
denies that. A demecracy is net ruled by an elite in the 
Aristetelian sense. In ether werds, elitist dectrines are 
pelitically neutral, because they apply equally te all 
societies, and Aristetle's dectrine is net peliticaily 
neutral. Se there is net, as it has been called by ene ef 
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the leading theerists ef elitism, there is ne iren law ef 
eligarchy accerding te Aristetle. 


New semeene weuld say teday prebably that such a thing as 
Athenian demecracy, where the slaves were excluded, is a 
kind ef eligarchy, but this is surely net the way in which 
Aristetle loeked at it, because fer him it was a matter ef 
ceurse that resident aliens weuld net be citizens. 


We can say that elitism is a tacitly demecratic dectrine. 
It. thinks the elite acts en behalf ef the demes, whether 
elected accerding te a demecratic dectrine, er net elected 
accerding te a cemmunist er fascist dectrine is here net 
relevant. 


Aristetle takes all regimes serieusly. By this I mean he 

takes them all en their werd. A demecracy says it is the 

rule ef the demes fer this and that reasen, which we have 

seen in Beek VI. He accepts that. He deesn’t ge inte psyche- 
analysis. He accepts this as they say it, and indeed he 

dees not agree with it. This taking serieusly ef the 
difference in regimes finds its mest extreme expressien in 

the fact, if it is a fact, that the werd ‘fatherland' never 
eccurs in the Pelitics. Never. It dees net have this ervhst’- 
meaning which it does in English, It is quite ca@mmensy cove 

by ether Greek writers, but by Aristetle himself rare:y — 

the Ethics, but I have gene again ever the text ef the Pesitics. 
The indices are net sufficient, and I have net feund it. 
Fatherland, patris in Greek, is distinguished frem the 

pelis by the fact that it has much more -- is mere ebvieusly 


an object ef reference than the pelis as pelis. Fatris, just 


as the pelis as pelis, is indifferent at first glance te the 
difference ef regimes. It is the same fatherland, with the 
tembs ef the ancesters, whether the regime is eligarchic, 
demecratic, tyrannical, er whatever. 


This fact is cennected with anether fact, which I believe 

I have net mentiened befere. The expression ‘geed citizen’ 
has a twefeld meanings The first is discussed at great 
length in Beek III. The geed citizen is relative te the 
regime, se the geed citizen in a demecracy weuld be a bad 
citizen in an eligarchy. But there is alse anether meaning 
ef geed citizen, with which we are in a way mere familiar, ef 
which Aristetle dees not speak in the Pelitics, but in a mere 
pepular werk called the Athenian Constitutien. There he 
refers te a famous pelitician ef the late 5th century, 


' Theramenes, whe was called the turnceat, because he changed 


frem ene party ts anether, like Winsten Churchill in eur time. 
This is net a desirable example. When there was a demecracy, 
he was a demecrat and when there was an eligarchy, he was an > 
oligarch, and Aristetle says there were peeple te defend him 


‘and Say that he was really the geed citizen because he tried 


te de the best for the city under every regime. This is 
anether pessibility, and ene ceuld call such a man the patriet. 


He is dedicated te his fatherland, and the questien ef the 
regime is secendary te him. This is net Aristetle's view ef 
the matter, but he was aware of this. I theught I sheuld 
mentien it. 


Student: In a certain sense there seems te be a tensien in 
saying that the iren law ef eligarchy is really (inaudible) 
and suppesed te apply te all situatiens; en the ether hand, 
the statement that it cemes eut ef a peculiar demecratic 
situatien and assumes representatien in the first place. 


Strauss: Yeu mean these medern dectrines? I believe that 

is clear, even the doctrine ef (inaudible) whe cannet be. 

and is net identical with (inaudible). He dees net Speak ef 
the demes; he speaks ef society, but fundamentally that is the 
same, namely, every Bevernmens is represented by its gevernment. 


Student: Se eligarchy is net exactly a pelitically neutral 
cenc ept ° 


Strauss: It is neutral because it applies, accerding te 
(inaudible). -- if yeu have an abselute menarchy, it is still 
an eligarchy which rules -- the king and the clique, the 
ceurtiers, areund him. Ina demecracy, the men ef the ai 
structure, a tiny minerity, and in an eligarchy, ef ceurs 

is ebvieusly a small greup ef peeple. Te that extent, i i 
pelitically neutral. It weuld be as applicable te a demecracy. 


New let us turn te the beginning ef Beek VIII. 


Student: "New nebedy weuld dispute that the educatien ef the 
yeung requires the special attentien ef the lawgiver. Indeed, 
the neglect ef this in cities is endurance te their regimes, 
fer education eught te be adapted te the particular ferm ef 
the regime, Since the particular character belenging te each 
regime beth guards the regime generally and eriginally estab- | 
lishes it. Fer instance, the demecratic spirit prometes 
demecracy; the eligarchic, eligarchy; and a better spirit 
always preduces a better regime." 


Strauss: What Aristetle says here is what is the decisive 
impertance ef educatien fer each regime. I think this theught 
is still easily intelligible. But why is it impertant? 
Because the most impertant thing in every regime is the 
ethes, which in Greek means the character, the peculiar 
netien ef character. In medern tir.:s, eur time, they have 
spoken ef the demecratic persenality, ef the autheritarian 
er tetalitarian persenality. Aristetle calls it ethes. 
pe had speken ef semething similar, but net identical, earlier 
in 1317a, 40 and b, 17-18. We cannet read this -- in Beek VI -- 
\ where he speke of the hypetheses er ef the eriginating principle 
of demecracy. This is net identical with the ethes, but there 
is a connectien between the twe. Aristotle did net deign 
ite elaberate that, and we weuld have te de that. 
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The werd ‘spirit’ used by (inaudible) in the translatien is 
a kind ef bridge between the twe things. The hypethesis 

ef demecracy, we have learned, is freeden, and freedem has 
since a cemplicated meaning as stated in Beek VI. There is 
a demecratic ethes. What links up these twe things we weuld 
call the demecratic spirit. Aristetle dees net have sucha 
werd. 


Student: I'd like te try te link up the idea ef educatien 
with the idea ef fatherland. Even theugh Aristetle might 
net mentien the netion ef fatherland, er teday natien . . » 


Strauss: The ceuntry weuld be cleser. 


Student: Ceuntry pride and feeling. Den't yeu think implicit 
in the idea ef the training ef an ethes ef educatien, the 

idea ef music as a teel fer emetiens, and that the develepment 
ef the citizenry fer the geed state, the geed citizen, the 
geed man -- all ef this implicitly denetes a ceuntry' s 
feelings, a fatherland's feelings? : 


Strauss: Certainly, but it is a fact, an sapica crude 
fact, that -- I mean I will be carrec ten if semeene discevaer? 
the werd; I haven't seen it -- Aristetle never use5 viu w 

in his beek. There is a stupidexplanatien. <Aristeti: are 
left his fatherland when he was very yeung, Semewhere in 
nerthern Greece, and therefere he had ne feeling s ner a 
fatherland. 


Student: What I'm trying te say is that Beek VIII is almest 

a Scheme telling the legislater what te de in erder te irvent 
a feeling ef fatherland in the peeple se that yeu can have a 

centinueus state. 


Strauss: That is a daring statement. Beek VIII deals -- this 
gees witheut saying and yeu did net centradict it -- deals 
with educatien tewards an aristecratic erder, net a demecratic 
erder, but it surely deesn’t say anything abeut peculiarly 
patrietic feelings. In a way that gees witheut saying. 

But it is net a theme. What Aristetle is cencerned with 

is in gymnastics, music, peetry, and se en, but net a 

Special educatien in patrietism. That is se. ‘This weuld 

go tegether with citizen life. There weuld be laws -- there 
were such laws in Athens, fer example, and Aristetle might 

have appreved them, fer all I knew, that neene ceuld be 
elected te any effice, either by raising their hand er by 

let, whe had net preven that he had taken care ef the graves 
ef his ferefathers. He might have speken abeut it in the 

part ef the Pelitics which are lest, but that's all we can 
saye It is net an explicit thing. 


Student: In gyrwnastics, fer example, he speaks mere ef the 
hardening; medern American man Speaks ef the team spirit, 
which weuld be getting a little cleser te that patristic 
belenging tegether ef the greup. This agenistic is missing 
frem his gymnastics, especially as team agenistic. 
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Strauss: Yes, and especially since agenistic thinking is said 
te be such an impertant part ef the classical spirit. That is 
quite true. Plate speaks abeut this questien ef the father- 
land in the Republic in Beek III er thereabeuts, when he speaks 
ef the neble lines. All citizens aust regard themselves as 
brethers, as sens ef the same man, and there is seme funny 
business geing en abeut is it the man er is it the earth, 
because if it were the earth, there weuld have te be brethers 
ef all men -- all men weuld be brethers, sens ef the earth. 
That, ef ceurse, is incempatible with the pelis, which has 
enly a part ef man. The inhabitants, the parts ef this pelis, 
are brethers. Se this indicates perhaps a deeper reasen why 
there is se much talk abeut this, and alse the general view 
that earth belengs te the matter. The pelis itself are the 
living beings, especially the male (inaudible). 


Student: It weuld seem that Aristetle is cenmitted te that 
understanding, se it seems that men weuld be permitted varieus 
types ef relatienships and fashiens ef bestewing heners, 

rather than the sentimental attachment te the relling meuntains, 
which I think cennetates fatherland as fatherland. 


Strauss: Yeu can say sentiments weuld be suberdinated er weuld 
be bypreducts ef ether things. In the 17th century psychele- ` 
gists made a tri-partitien ef the activities ef the seul 

which was new: thinking, willing, and feeling. Prier te 

that there ruled the bi-partitien inte thinking and willing. 
That is I think very characteristic. There is a certain 
medern end te this sert ef feeling. We saw last time in the 
questien ef marriage ne cencern with the feelings ef the 
Speuses, but enly with hew they think and hew they behave. 

The feelings are semehew taken fer granted; they will ceme. — 
The right kind ef feelings will accempany the right kind ef 
actiens, and the wreng kind ef feelings, wreng actiens, and 
that is net a primary thing. 


tome ee ee 


New let us read a bit further en in the immediate sequel. 


—” 


Student: "Mereever, in regard te all the faculties and crafts, 
certain ferms ef preliminary educatien and training in their 
varieus eperatiens are necessary, se that manifestly this is 
alse requisite in regard te the actiens ef virtue. Inasmuch 
as the end fer the whale city is ene, it is manifest that 
educatien alse must necessarily be ene and the same fer all, 
and that the superintendence ef this must be public and net 
en private lines, in the way in which at present each man 
Superintends the educatien ef his ewn children, teaching 
them privately and whatever branch ef knewledge he sees fit, 
but matters ef public interest eught te be under public 
Supervisien. At the same time alse, we ought net te think 
‘that any ef the citizens belengs te himself, but that all 
beleng te the city, fer each is a part ef the city, and it 
is natural fer the superintendence ef the several parts 

‘te have regard fer the superintendence ef the whele. And 
ene might praise the Spartans in respect ef this, fer they 
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paid the greatest avtentien te the training ef their children, 
and cenduct it en a public system.” 


Strauss: This praise ef Sparta is, ef ceurse, qualified as 
we have seen fren the earlier criticism ef Sparta, but he 

Says en this peint where they have public educatien cenaen 
te all, he praises then. B 


One peint en which everything here depends is that the end 

ef the pelis must be ene. This, ef ceurse, must be preperly 
understeede Aristotle deesn't deny that there are 'n' ends 

ef the pelis, but there is ene and enly ene highest end, which 
legitimates all ethers. | 


I read te yeu a passage by semeene whe is theught te be 

a clesest te Aristetle ameng medern thinkers, and that is 
Edmund Burke. He says "the seund secial pelitical erder must 
net be fermed upen a regular plan, er with any unity ef 

ee design, because such systematical preceedings, such pre- 
sumptien in the wisdem ef human centrivance, weuld be in- 
cempatible with the highest pessible degree ef persenal 
liberty. The state must pursue the greatest variety ef ends, 
and must as little as pessible sacrifice any ene ef them te 
anether er to the whele.” 


ma The state must be cencerned with individuality, er have the 

highest pessible regard fer individual feeling, and individual 
interests. That is surely radically different frem Aristetle. 
There is ne regard fer individual feeling er individual 
interest as such, except suberdinately, pedagegically, as it 
were, trying te lead everyene gently frem the fear ef his 
present feelings te semething much nebler than anything 
individual, namely the cemmen end ef man. 


Seme peeple think we sheuld build up a kind ef pelitical 
theery, which weuld be a hedge-pedge ef what the finest 
thinkers ef the past and maybe ef the present think, and that 
weuld be a kind ef ideelegy te held up against eur cemnen 
enemies. I am all in faver ef presenting a united frent te 
eur cemmen enemies, but I'm against the lack ef intellectual 
henesty in this respect, at least in whatever eur public 
efficials have te de, we in eur classreem sheuld insist en 
clarity. 


This great gulf between Aristetle and Burke is ene ef the 
impertant practical examples. That Aristetle and Ləcke er 
Hebbes are radically different -- every child sees this at 
ence, and this is net a matter ef serieus discussien. But 
in the case ef Burke, it has frequently been asserted in eur 
age and this must be resisted if we want te have clarity. 


Now what Burke here stated in these lines which I read has 
beceme knewn in later times, especialiy in eur time, by 
the name ef pluralism. New Aristetle is surely net a pluralist. 
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New if a pluralist is a man whe admits that there are a variety 
ef asseciatiens with a life ef their ewn, then ef ceurse he is 
a pluralist. The family is net simply subject te the pelis. 
What is understeed by pluralism teday, negatively stated, is 
that there is ne hierarchy. There is a variety ef ends er 

a variety ef asseciatiens, and it is net pessible te assert 

an erder ef rank ameng then. 


Se there are 'n' ends ef finding ene'’s satisfactien, and they 
are all ef equal value, as ene ef these men ence put it in 
my. presence, whether yeu are an archeelogist er a garbage 
collecter, it deesn't make any difference, because a man 

can find his satisfactien in cellecting garbage, which I de 
net deubt. But this pluralism suffers from this defect, 
because it is, if you leek a bit mere clesely, anether kind 
ef monism., While the equality ef all values er ends is 
asserted, there are privileged ends, namely the ends inherent 
in pluralism itself, meaning in the first place telerance, 
i.e., respect fer every activity, a respect fer diversity, 
and secendly an exhilaratien stemming frem the ebservatien 

ef diversity. They think that this is the sign ef a bread- 
minded human being if he enjeys the diversity ef manners, 
feelings, and se on. 


This is parallel ts semething we have discussed earlier -- 
namely the difference between happiness in the medern sense 
ef the werd -- everyene has his ewn rstien ef happiness -- 
and the right te the pursuit ef happiness. Precisely because 
ef the infinite variety ef views ef happiness, everyene must 
be left te pursue happiness in his ewn way, but that means 
there is ene universally valid right te the pursuit of 
happiness. I weuld venture te suggest, and in the last 
meeting one may take some liberties, that every pluralist 

in every field, theoretical er practical, er any human 
pesitien, eventually is a menist. It deesn’t mean a rigid 
ene, which allews fer enly ene end witheut any suberdinate 
ends, but eventually every pesitien rests en a simple, Single, 
ultimate assertien. 


What Aristetle discusses then in the sequel ~- unfortunately 
we cannet read this all -- is enly the liberal arts, as they 
came te be called.. The werd liberal is in a way used by 
Aristetle. These future gentlemen are te have a liberal 
education, and enly a liberal educatien, net a technical 
educatien ef any kind. There is in this remark, which we 
cannet read, in 13376, 17 -- de yeu have that? 


Student: "And even with the liberal sciences, altheugh it is 
net illiberal te take part in seme ef them up te a peint, 

te devete eneself to them tee assidueusly and carefully is 
liable te have the injurieus results specified. Also, it 
makes much difference what ebject ene has in view in pursuit 
of study. If ene follews it fer the sake ef enesclf er ne's 
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friends er en meral greunds, it is net illiberal, but the 
man whe fellews the same pursuit because ef ether peepile 
weuld eften appear te be acting in a menial and servile 
manner." 


Strauss: What Aristetle has in mind is explained by Themas, 
te whese commentary I have referred mere than once. He 
refers here te jurists and decisiens. In ether werds, if 
they are dene, if a man studies medicine and law fer the 
reasens given here, then he is a gentleman and a liberal man. 
If he dees it just in erder te earn meney, er te have a 

high secial pesitien, status, then he is an illiberal man. 


We discussed the questien ef business and play -- we den’t 
have te read that. The highest rank Aristetle assigns te 
music. We see that especially in 1338, 9-30, but it becemes 
Clear frem the example that what he has in mind is the 
recitatien ef such things as Hemer. I mean net merely 

Hemer, but this is an example. It is very interesting that 
what Aristetle develeps here is cenfirmed by passages frem 
the Odyssey and net frem the Iliad. This, ef ceurse, cancerns 
the general‘ assertien that the highest is leisure and Peace 
in centradistinctien te war. 


Perhaps we turn te 1339a, 10, abeut music». Music has here 
the fuller sense, semething which is the werk ef the muses 
and includes frequently peetry. 


Student: "“Abeut music, en the ether hand, we have previeusly 
raised seme questien in the ceurse ef eur argument, but it 

is well te take them up again and carry them further new, 

in erder that this might give the key, se te speak, fer the 
principles which ene might advance in preneuncing abeut it, 
fer it is net easy te say precisely what petency it pessesses, 
ner yet fer the sake ef what ebject ene sheuld participate in 
it, whether for amusement and relaxatien, as ene indulges 

in sleep and deep drinking, fer these ef themselves are net 
serieus pursuits, but merely pleasant and relax eur care, 

as Euripides says, ewing te which peeple actually class 

muSic with them, and empley all ef these things, sleep, 

deep drinking, and music in the same way, and they alse 

place dancing in the same class. Fer whether we eught rather 
te think that music tends in seme degree te virtue, music 
being capable ef preducing a certain quality in character, 
just as gymnastics are capable ef preducing a certain 
quality ef bedy, music accusteming men te be able te rejeice 
rightly, er that it centributes semething te the intellectual 
entertainment and culture, but this must be set dewn as a 
third alternative ameng the ethers mentiened." 


Strauss: Se that pessible purpeses of music are vilay, 

mere fun, er virtue, which means here meral virtue. He 
deesn't Say wisdom; he says phrenesis, which is practical 
wisdem er prudence, Sebriety ene cauld almest say. Sanity. 
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The questien is which ef these is the mest impertant ends 
in educatien, and then he discusses at seme length the 
difficulties which ene enceunters in trying te answer that 
questien. He says in the sequel that the highest end is 
the fermatien ef character. Perhaps we read 1339b, 42, 
which is almest the beginning ef 1340a. 


Student: "Perferming music is useful, as it seems, fer 
relaxatien, but nevertheless we must examine whether it is 
net the case that, altheugh this has ceme abeut, yet the 
nature ef music is mere henerable than cerrespend with the 
empleyment ef it mentioned, and it is preper net enly te 
participate in the commen pleasure that springs frem it, 
which is perceptible te everybedy, fer the pleasure centained 
in music is ef a natural kind, ewing te which the use ef it 
is dear te all ages and characters, but te see if its 
influence reaches alse in a manner te the character and te 
the seul, and this weuld clearly be the case if we are 
affected in eur characters ina certain manner by it. But 

it is clear that we are affected in a certain manner by it, 
beth by many ether kinds ef music, and net least by the 
méeledies ef Olympus, fer these admittedly make our seuis 
enthusiastic, and enthusiasm is an affectien ef the 
character of the seul, and moreever, everybedy when 

listening te imitations is threwn inte a cerrespénding “a~u 
ef feeling, even apart frem the rhythms and tunes themselves." 


Strauss: What he calls the cerrespending state ef feeling 
is in Greek, (inaudible), sympathy, feeling with it. Se 
when we see a character presented en the stage, we feel 
with him, say with Macbeth, even Lady Macbeth, and this 
affects us, eur character. We view even a murderer with 
different eyes, te the extent we feel with Macbeth er his 
detestable wife, but the chief example which Aristetle gives 
is that ef music, which makes us enthusiastic. New in this 
it means inspired by a god, pessessed by a ged, te be an 
exercist, and then simply, leesely, te be excited. 


The relation ef the ethical educatien and the educatien by 
means of enthusiasm is in a way the chief theme ef the sequel. 
Then he discusses among ether things the questien te what 
extent is musical perfermance preper fer a gentleman -- 

fer the yeung, all right, but fer a mature gentleman, and 
the answer is in general ne, especially fer elder men. 

That is a leng discussien in Plate's Laws, Beek II, when 

he recalls the eld men and funny veices, ef which semething 
must be dene, because he insists en having such 2 cherus ef 
the eld men, and therefore something must be dene in erder 
te make it cempatible with the dignity they are suppesed 

te have. Then he speaks abeut the varieus kinds ef musical 
instruments. We might have a leek at that, in 134%la, 17. 


Student: "And it is alse clear frem these censideratians 
what sert ef instruments they sheuld use. Flutes must net 
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te be intreduced inte educatien, ner any ether prefessienal 
instrument, such as the harp, er any ether ef that sert. 

But such instruments as will make them attentive pupils, 
either at their musical training, er in their ether lessens. 
Mereever, the flute is net a meralizing, but rather an 
exciting influence." 


Strauss: Meralizing is in Greek, (inaudible), ethical. 
In English there is net this distinctien made between 
ethical and meral. eral is limited mere er less te sex, 
and ethical te pharmacists especially. Meral is enly the 
Latin translatien ef the Greek ethics. Character-ferming 
weuld be a mere meaningful translatien. 


Student: "The flute is net a character-ferming, but 
rather an exciting influence." 


Strauss: Here again the werd cemes frem ergia, which is 

knewn in English by the werd ergy, but did net eriginally have 
this meaning, but meant secret rites, secret wership, and 

in particular, hewever, the secret rites ef Dienysus, ef 
Bacchus, and therefere, given this preclivity, it ceuld 

have finally the meaning which it has new. Orgiastic ~*are 
exciting, se that it seems te be the Same as what inv 

calls earlier enthusiastic. 


Student: "Se it eught te be used fer eccasiens ef the kind 
at which attendance has the effect ef purificatien, rather 
than instructien." 


Strauss: Purification is an impertant functien ef music, 
and ef ceurse alse ef peetry, as we knew frem the Poetics, 
but this is net, strictly speaking, ethical. Ethical means, 
we ceuld say, what is edifying, building up a character, 
whereas the cathartic is enly the purging, the getting rid 
ef things which weuld be harmful te the character, but is 
net in itself edifying. That is impertant fer the under- 
standing ef Aristetle's Peetics, in the fameus teaching 
regarding the purification ef (inaudible) threugh tragedy. 
New then we have a brief histerical aside here, which 
might be werth reading. ; 


Student: "Hence, former ages rightly rejected its use by 
the yeung and -the free, altheugh at first they empleyed it, 
fer as they came to have mere Leisure because ef their 
wealth, and grew more high spirited and valereus ..." 


Strauss: Mare high spirited tewards virtue, in ether werds 
they had a higher netien ef virtue. 


Student: ". . « beth at a still earlier age, and because 
after the Persian Wars, they were filled with pride as 
the result ef their achievements, they began te engage in 
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all branches ef learning, making ne distinctien but pursuing 
research further. Because of this, they even included 
flute-playing ameng their studies. Fer in Sparta, a 
certain cherus leader played the flute te his cherus 
himself, and at Athens it became se fashienable that almest 
the majerity ef free men went in fer flute-playing, as is 
-shewn by the tablet erected by Thrasippus, after having 
previded the cherus fer Ecphantides, but later en it came 
te be disappreved ef, aS a result ef actual experience, 
when men were mere capable ef judging what music cenduced 
te virtue and what did net." 


Strauss: Accerding te Plutarch's essay en (inaudible), it 
seems te have been (inaudible) whe began te reject the flute 
as unwerthy ef a free man, and ene reasen given, te which 
Aristetle refers later witheut mentiening (inaudible), was 
that he disterts the face, whereas a string instrument, ef 
course, dees net. Yeu cannet especially play the flute and 
speak er sing at the same time, and Speaking is a much higher 
distinctien ef man. 


This questien ef what is ethical, i.e., character-ferming, 
and what is cathartic, is alse taken up in the sequel. The 
tragedy dees net beleng te the character-ferming, but to the 
cathartic activities, and when people sev tadayv thai 
Aristetle is net a moralistic teacher regarding poetry: 

Yeu knew this meralistic teaching which played such a great 
rele in the past -- that the first task ef the peets is te 
make man geed, and te make him geed in a way in which 
nen-poetic affairs would net affect them. This is teday 
generally despised as an (inaudible) Philistine view, but 
it was very powerful at the time. | 


Se, in erder te save the hener ef Aristetle, we weuld say 

new, leek, he is net a meralizer, his teachings, because 
catharsis is net character-ferming. But fer Aristetle that 
means the eppesite. The cathartic is lewer than the character- 
ferming. That we must never ferget. We may be very 
dissatisfied with his view ef peetry, but that is ene 

ef the mest striking differences between the theught ef 

the 19th and 20th centuries, and that ef classical antiquity. 


It weuld be interesting, but we cannet ge inte the whele 
preblem ef Aristetle's Feetics, because it is definitely 
eutside the sphere ef political Science, yet there is a link, 
an ebvieus link, between the twe, as is indicated by the 
discussiens ef Beek VIII en the pelis. 


There is a little peint in 1341b, when he speaks still ef 
flute playing. 


Student: 1341b, 7. "New it is net a bad peint in the stery 
that the geddess did net have this anneyance because of the 
ugly distertien ef her features, but as a matter ef fact, it 
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is mere likely that it was because educatien and flute 
Playing have ne effect on the intelligence, whereas we 
attribute science and art te a theme." 


Strauss: The ‘we’ here is very rare». Aristetle steps back 
inte the ranks. 


I think I will leave this new, because we cannet pessibly 
exhaust this beok. I weuld rather we have a discussion if 
there is any issue which any ef yeu have in mind. 


Student: (Inaudible ~- the tape is very unclear at this peint.) 


Strauss: It is impessible te speak ef the Greeks -- what de 
we knew what gees en in the mind ef peeple in the meuntaineus 
district, in the eutlying district, and even in Athens. 

The little we knew is what we find in Aristephanes' comedies, 
se it is very hard te say- A great schelar in the 17th century 
whe had a right te make such statements, Said eccasSienally 

( he was the commentator en Huge Gretius’: famous werk en 
peace and war, and he Said semewhere that in Aristetle there 
is nething said absut piety, because fer the ancients living 
eutside the church, the wership ef the geds was a feud under 
the title ef munificence. This is, ef ceurse, true of 
Aristetle. Aristetle speaks ef the wersiiip of the gods 
particularly in the Ethics, when he speaks ef the virtue oe: 
munificence, meaning the right manner ef making big expenses. 
There is alse a virtue regulating Small expenses, but 
munificent evidently refers te the big expenses. That, ef 
ceurse, means building temples, magnificent sacrifices and 
statues. Therefore there is ne virtue ef piety in Aristetle. 
(Inaudible). If ene wants te speak in the usual traditienal 
language, ene can say the place fer religien in Aristetle 

is the knewledge, the philosephic knewledge, of wreng. 

What is dene in temples, that is a matter ef the city, which © 
has perhaps seme character-ferming quality, but surely the 
cathartic quality, sf which he speaks here. That is necessary 
fer the health ef the city te have such a large purgative 
enterprise. But the knowledge ef the universe and the mind 
ruling the earth -- that's semething serieus. 


Student: Ceuld yeu make it semewhat clearer hew the gentleman 
ef leisure reflects the philesephic leisure, er hew the 
gentleman ef leisure may have status frem the philesephic life? 


Strauss: In the first place, it surely has this in cemmen 
with philesephy, at least in the leisure-type activity ef a 
respectable kind, seen frem the eutside, what they new call 
Secielegically. If you leek at the eutside, yeu weuldn't 
find perhaps a great difference between a sympesium en 
Athenian gentlemen and a sympesium where Secrates had this 
Same interest, just as the cencept teday ef intellectuals 
is a perfect justificatien fer what I have said». In this 
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sense, it is a reflection, a kind ef shadew, ef the philesephic 
life. Aristetle seems te have wished te make it clear teward 
the end ef the werk, just as he did teward the end ef the 
Ethics that there is such a prefeund difference between the 
pelitical, secial life, er what we can alse call the ethical 
life, and the philessaphic life. That was fer him a matter 

ef utmest impertance. 


Student: I den*t have a very clear netien, theugh, ef what 
yeu mean when yeu say it is a reflectien. 


Strauss: In the first place, the freedem frem necessity. 
Mest men, most ef the time, at least in fermer times, had te 
werk very hard, and if they did net werk very hard, if they 
led the life ef a beach bey, that was fer ether reasens net 
respectable. A life deveted te a free activity, in ne way 
enforced, and which was an end in itself, what ceuld this be? 
The mest natural competiter te philesephy weuld, ef course, be 
the wership ef the geds, but Aristetle is characteristically 
Silent abeut this. He dees speak abeut it when he speaks ef 
enthusiasm in music, but this is clearly suberdinated, as we 
have seen, te the character-ferming in music. Fer example, 
read the scene in the Wasps, where this eld fellew (I ferget 
his name) is te have been a rather impeesible fellow, and is 
cempelled by his sen, his wealthy Sh, no longer te lead the 
life ef a jury man, and yeu know he get a avie fer that, but 
te lead the life ef a gentleman. Then he telis him what he 
has te de. When he gees te find cempany, (inaudible). Read 
this -- it's the enly illustratien I can effer at the mement. 
Fer example, peeple went te the theater and they saw a play, 
fer example, by Secrates er Euripides, and then they talked abeut 
ite This is a kind ef imitation ef the philesephic life. 

No material benefit ef any kind is expected frem it, and the 
questiens raised there are questiens ef philesephy, altheugh 
they are raised usually ina deplerably inadequate manner, 

but still it is a kind ef imitatien. If they reminisce abeut 
hew Athens was in their childheed and hew it has beceme new, 
that centains pessible subjects ef very interesting theughts. 
Whether that is sufficiently develeped by mest ef these gentle- 
men can be doubted. Take (inaudible) at the beginning ef the 
Republic -- he is a wenderful man ina waye I mean quite a 
few of us whe have read it weuld say I wish I had had such a 
grandfather. A very attractive man at first glance, but then 
when you fellew Plate's indicatiens, yeu see alse his defects, 
and these defects make it impessibie fer him te fellew this 
‘discussien. Therefore he leaves the mement the discussien 
becomes Serisus. 


Leek areund a bit -- in a way yeu will find in all Platenic 
dialogues. Fer example, in (inaudible), there are twe eld 
gentlemen whe have a feeling that they sheuld have taken care 
ef the educatien of their sens, which they haven't dene, and 
Someene has teld them that there is a new master in a certain 
gymnastic art whe has ceme te Athens, and they think they 
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sheuld give their sens a chance te learn this art. Then they 
have twe very influential and distinguished gentlemen, fameus 
generals, and se they turn te these autherities (yeu knew, 
military (inaudible) alse in all gymnastic matters) -- sheuld 
the sens take these things? That is a respectable subject ef 
gentlemen’s discussien. That they weuld net rise te certain 
heights as Secrates did, that is quite true, but the questien 
itself is a respectable questien, and I think I can say every- 
ene whe dees his best is blameless te that extent. 


Student: Yeu have repeatedly neted that the break between 

the ancients and mederns rests with Hebbes and Machiavelli, 

but represented by a change in what is censidered the (inaudible) 
ef the city. The purpese ef the city fer the mederns is life, 
and fer the ancients, the geed life. But what ef the change 
which has affected Western seciety, which cemes with Christianity 
which says that the highest things are actien and leve, and net 
theery? 


Strauss: That is a leng questien. There is a great intra- 
questien centreversy whether theery is net the highest, altheugh 
theery in the Christian Sense, centemplatien, weuld be specifi- 
cally different, because it weuld be cannected with charity. 
That is the peint which, of course, i8 nerse, There is ne place 
fer charity in the Platonic er Aristetelian view et speculatien. 


Of ceurse, medern philesephy in the early Stage, especially 

in Bacen, presents itself as emphatically Christian -- a 
charitable science oppesed te the preud science ef classical 
antiquity, and charitable meant that which helps men teward 

the relief of their estate. Science fer the sake ef pewer, i.t», 
a charitable science, whereas the old ene was (inaudible) 
consequences, and has been repeated again by Jehn Dewey and 
ether peeple. 


